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Proven Builder 
of School and 


Industrial Savings 


Endorsed by School Departments 


and Plant Managers 


Favored Everywhere by the 


Teacher, the Pupil, and 
the Worker 


Why the Automatic Receiving Teller Wins 


This machine, now in use in scores of banks, is proving to be the effective solution of how to get 


school savings at minimum cost. 


sc! gs al : All the children have to do is to place a coin in the proper coin 
slide, push slide in full distance and let it return with stamps. 


Detach stamps and paste in a folder, 


which is furnished. These stamps, representing savings, are made for pennies, nickels, dimes and 


quarters. 


No bookkeeping necessary; no arduous routine unloaded on the teacher to keep the sys- 


tem in operation; simply a tried-out and tested mechanical process that gets the savings of the 


school children. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is in use in 
schools in all parts of the country because it 
makes saving easy for the children; makes it 
possible for them to deposit at any time their 
pennies, dimes, nickels and quarters. 

The Automatic Receiving Teller has widened 


its sphere of usefulness as a real builder of school 


savings because it does rot impose a lot of book- 
keeping routine on the teacher. This is a very im- 
portant point to consider when you want to convey 
the lesson of thrift to the children in the schools. 


Wherever the Automatic Receiving Teller has 
been tried in the schools, it has turned the current 
of children’s savings into the bank employing this 
marvelous little machine as a constructive stim- 
ulant to consistent savings. 

What the Automatic Receiving Teller 
is doing for hundreds of banks it can ‘do for 
your bank,—secure the savings of the school 
children and win the endorsement of the school 
teachers. 


The Automatic Receiving Teller is the friend alike of the 
children and teachers, because of its simplicity, reliability 
and flexibility in handling the small coins of the children. 


May we serve your Bank? 


American Banking Machine Corporation 


Eddy Building 
SAGINAW MICH. 


Wrigley Building 
CHICAGO 


62 Cedar St. 
NEW YORK 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to cur advertisers 
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Test the Organization 


ECENTLY we urged upon the nation’s bankers that 
R they adopt the plan of testing business building liter- 
ature by the “‘point system.”’ So much that is offered is 
really pointless; much more makes its points laboriously. 
The Harvey Blodgett Company literature drives home its 
points without waste phrases. Its use may be recom- 
mended on the score of proved resultfulness. 





At another time we emphasized to bankers the im- 
portance of establishing ‘‘perennial’”’ publicity plans— 
plans which will produce results increasingly as they per- 
sist; this in lieu of the kaleidoscopic, changeful, haphazard — 
plans commonly offered by concerns lacking in experience 
and in depth of character. . 


The Harvey Blodgett Company with its many years of 
experience, its recognized sincerity of purpose, asks you 
to try no experiments. We know the efficacy of our 
methods, and a long list of banks gladly bear witness to 
the value of our counsel and the practicability of the plans 
which have stood the test of the years. 












HARVEY BLODGETT COMPANY 
Business Building for Banks 





Executive and Sales Offices 


University and Wheeler Avenues, St. Paul 


District Offices 
First National Bank Building, Chicago 23 West Forty-third Street, New York 
Old South Building, Boston 







Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our a:lvertisers 
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When You Need Supplies— 


It takes just a moment to re- 
fer to your copy of The Bank- 
ers Equipment-Service 
Guide—the “Little Blue Book” 


now in use in your bank. 





HE GUIDE places at your finger-tips the 

facts you need to know about all the 
dependable supply houses that specialize in 
meeting your every-day needs. 


THE GUIDE is a typical Rand M¢€Nally bank publication, 
and bankers everywhere find it a valuable aid. As you use 
it more and more you, also, will discover that its com- 
plete information about the field of banking supplies will 
help you in ways formerly not thought of in wise and 
economical buying. 


Keep your copy of The Guide on your desk. 
Make it your purchasing agent. 
Use it constantly. 


The Bankers Equipment-Service Guide 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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BEDDADABOADDOOOSOOOSSS 


THE BANK OF BAY BISCAYNE, MIAMI, FLORIDA 


HE remarkable development of the Florida East 
Coast is reflected in the strength of its financial 
institutions and the very substantial character of its 
recent building improvements. The above building, 
now under construction for the Bank of Bay Biscayne 
of Miami, incorporates the best modern office building 


practices, with the same high standards throughout 
the banking quarters. 


May we send you a copy of our portfolio, 
The ‘‘Work of Weary and Alford Company” 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


AEABEDODOS 
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What is the 
Outstanding Characteristic 


of Your Business? 








Fa SK yourself in what manner your bank differs 
WY from others. The general characteristics of all 
banks are, of course, much the same, but every 
institution possesses a personality—a predominant feature 
that distinguishes it from others. 















Your advertising problem is first one of finding where- 
in your individuality rests, then in establishing that 
individuality definitely by giving it persistent, dominant 
publicity. 


‘“‘Putting over’ one dominant personal characteristic of 
your institution is the keynote to successful bank adver- 
tising, and it is in this manner that Outdoor Advertising 
functions best. 





Outdoor Advertising is individual, 


— dominant and flexible and it appeals 


this Book 






to the masses in every and any walk 











of life with untiring and uninterrupt- 
ed energy. 


We will be glad to submit a made to 
measure plan to any interested Banker. 





CHICAGO NEW YORK 
Harrison Loomis & Congress Sts. Broadway & 5th Ave. at 25th St. 
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BONDS: SHORT TERM NOTES 
ACCEPTANCES : SUITABLE 
FOR BANK INVESTMENT 


The National City Company 


NATIONAL CITY BANK BUILDING . NEW YORK 


CHICAGO - BOSTON -: PHILADELPHIA - SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS “MONTREAL LONDON ~ TOKIO 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CORPORATION FINANCING 


GENERAL E.vectric Com- 
PANY 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL 
CHEMICAL Co. 


UNITED STATES SMELTING, 
Rerininc & MINING 
ComMPANY 


Nasu Morors Co. 


CENTRAL M4sNUFACTURING 
District (CHICAGO) 


Epwarp G. Bupp Manv- 
FACTURING Co. 


Paciric MILs 


Dominion Coat Company, 
Lrp. (CANADA) 


CLEVELAND Meta. PRop- 
ucts Co. 


W HITAKER-GLESSNER Com- 
PANY 


La Bette Iron Works 
Cupany Packine Co 
WINNSBORO MILLS 


NASHUA MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Rirp & Son, INCORPORATED 


NORTHERN F.ecrric Co. 
(CANADA) 


Oxrorp Parer Company 


Union REFRIGERATOR 
Transit Co. 


Rome Wire Co. 


Mipvate Steet & Orp- 
NANCE Co. 


Domrnion Grass ComPANy 
(CANADA) 


SimMons Company 


JENCKES SpInninG Co. 


, GENERAL REFRACTORIES 


Company 


Dun.op Tire & RvuBBER 
Corp. OF AMERICA 


Lockwoop, GREENE & Co., 
Inc. 


INTERNATIONAL CorTron 
MILLs 


Georce E. Keira Com- 
PANY 


LANCASTER MILLS 


Western Exectric Com- 
PANY 


Peet PBrotrHers Manv- 
FACTURING Co. 


_ financial structure of a large 

company is as important to its 
success as the construction of its 
plants and equipment. 


Assume such an enterprise in need 
of additional capital: perhaps to 
retire an issue of preferred stock or 
bonds; perhaps to reduce or pay off 
bank loans which have grown bur- 
densome or to finance the cost of 
additions or improvements to plant. 
The proper financing of such require- 
ments is a problem which varies 
largely to the same extent as the 
capitalization, assets and business of 
one company vary from another. 


There is need of broad experience and 
expert counsel in determining the 
type of issue best suited to provide a 
large organization with adequate 
funds, preserve a sound financial 
structure, permit healthy expansion, 
and at the same time assure safety 
to principal and interest of the issue 
itself. 


Lee, Higginson & Co., with 75 years’ 
experience in the investment bank- 
ing business, will be glad to con- 
sider the financial problems of any 
established enterprise. The list here- 
with indicates some of those for 
whom Lee, Higginson & Co. have 
done financing. 


LEE, HIGGINSON & CO. 


Established 1848 


The Rookery 
HIGGINSON & CO., London 


Unitrep Frvuir Company 
Quaker Oats Company 


Remincton Arms Com- 
PANY, INC. 


SHELL Union Orn Cor- 
PORATION 


BurraLto GENERAL ELEc- 
tric Co. 


COMMONWEALTH EpIson 
ComMPANY 


ConsotipaTep Gas ELec- 
TRKIC LIGHT AND PoWER 
Company oF Ba tti- 
MORE 


CONSOLIDATED WATER 
Power & Paper Co. 


IfartrorpD Evectric Licut 
ComMPANY 


BELL TELEPHONE Co. OF 
CANADA 


MELBOURNE ELEcTRIC Sup- 
pty Co. (AUSTRALIA) 


CricaGo TELEPHONE Co. 


Montana Power Com- 
PANY 


PENNSYLVANIA-OHIO 
Power & Licut Co. 


Dvaqvesne Licut Com- 
PANY 


Epison FE.ectric ILtum- 
INATING COMPANY OF 
Boston 

PHILADELPHIA COMPANY 


GALVESTON - Houston 
Fiectrric Co. 

Pucet Sounp Power & 
Licut Co. 

SHAWINIGAN Water & 
Power Co. 

Cricaco Junction Rys. 


& Union Stock Yarps 
Co. 


VirGintan Rattway Com- 
PANY 


Kansas City TERMINAL 
Ry. Co. 


St. Lovts-San Francisco 
Ry. Co. 


FepeRAL LAND BANK 


GOVERNMENT OF SWITZER- 
LAND 


New York Chicago Boston 8 


43 Exchange Place 44 State Street 
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HOW WILL CREDIT ACT AID 
FARM BORROWING? 


Famers would prefer to follow the leadership of country 
banks in proposed intermediate credit system rather than to 
assume the capital and managerial responsibilities involved 


VERY elass of business and in- 

terest has _ suffered seriously 
during the recent deflation period—the 
farmer most of all. Depression and 
ruin has been the story in thousands 
of agricultural communities. It is an 
old story, oft repeated and well under- 
stood. Not only has agn 
culture suffered more than 
any other class or interest, 
but its recovery has _ been 
most delayed. The commodity 
which the farmer sells, unfor- 
tunately, is still measured by 
a long yardstick—that which 
he buys is measured by a 
short one. The agricultural 
dollar is worth less than any 
other. This condition not 
only does not make for agri- 
cultural prosperity, but it is 
a serious deterrent to the 
return of easy, stable and 
well-balanced business condi- 
tions. 

A flood of bills intended to afford 
relief for the agricultural distress were 
considered by Congress, among them, 
one providing for a guaranteed price 
on farm products; another for the 
creation of a special fund for the 
financing of foreign exports, and still 
another for the setting aside out of the 
profits of the Federal Reserve system, 
a fund deemed adequate for the dis- 
counting through this system of the 
longer-term farm paper. 

Congress did not act favorably upon 
these measures, but passed an omnibus 
bill entitled, “The Agricultural Credits 


itself. 


By M. L. COREY 


Member of the Federal Farm Loan Board 


Act of 1923,” embodying practically 
all of the provisions of what have come 
to be known as the Capper and Len- 
root-Anderson_ bills. 


For what does this “Agricultural 
Credits Act provide?” : 
1. It amends the measure, which 


The Agricultural Credits Act is a banker’s 
measure as well as a farmer’s measure. It will make 
for better banking. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks are intended in so far as they are 
able to facilitate the service by country bankers. 
The bank in a rural community where current de- 
posits do not provide funds sufficient to meet 


legitimate borrowing needs which can quickly 
establish a connection with an Intermediate 
Credit bank will find itself in an advantageous b. 


position for greater service to the farmers and to 
This system is designed to supplement 
not to supplant the country bank. 


—THE AUTHOR 





gave the War Finance Corporation 
emergency powers to make agricultural 
loans, by extending its active life to 
February 29th, 1924, for the avowed 
purpose of continuing this emergency 
financing until the permanent agencies 
created by this act shall be prepared 
fully to assume responsibility for this 
class of loans. 

2. The act provides for the appoint- 
ment of a joint Congressional Commit- 
tee to investigate the reasons for the 
refusal of so large a number of State 
banks to join the Federal Reserve 
System. 


3. It amends the Federal Reserve 


9 


act in the following important partic- 
ulars : 

a. State banks are permitted to 

enter the Federal Reserve system when 
they have 60 percent of the required 
capital, provided such banks shall set 
aside annually not less than 20 percent 
of their net income of the 
preceding year as a fund ex- 
clusively applicable to an in- 
crease of capital of such 
banks under rules and reg- 
wations to preseribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, until 
they attain the minimum 
capital, as provided by the 
Federal Reserve act. 
It authorized the redis- 
counting of nine-months agri- 
cultural paper for member 
banks, Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks, and National 
Agricultural Credit Corpora- 
tions. 

e. It authorizes the Federal Reserve 
banks to purchase and sell acceptances 
of Federal Intermediate Credit banks, 
and National Agricultural Credit Cor- 
porations. 

d. It authorizes Federal Reserve 
Banks to act as depositories for and as 
fiseal agents of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks, and National 
Agricultural Credit Corporations. 

4. This act contains a number of 
amendments to the Federal Farm Loan 


act, only the two most important of 
which I shall briefly mention. 
a. The Federal Land banks are 


authorized to loan $25,000 to any in- 
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dividual farmer, thus making this sue- 
cessful system of service to thousands 
of farmers operating standard units in 
the most highly developed section of 
the country. 

b. The act provides for the perma- 
nent organization of the twelve Federal 
Land banks, three of seven directors 
to be elected by National Farm Loan 
Associations in local divisions; three to 
be appointed by the Farm Loan Board, 
and one, the director at large, to be 


selected by the Farm Loan Board 
from among’ the three highest 
nominees. Nominations have been 


made for these directorships by the Na- 
tional Farm Loan Associations in each 
of the twelve districts. One member 
of the Board of Directors in each 
district, who, under the temporary or- 
ganization, had been named by the 
Farm Loan’ Board, submitted _ his 
candidacy to the National Farm Loan 
Associations, with the thought that in 
this manner the farmers sentiment 
could be tested as to whether the Farm 
Loan System is operating successfully 
from their viewpoint. The popularity 


of the Federal Farm Loan Bonds, 
which have been marketed in great 
volume at low rates, has afforded 
abundant evidence that the business 


men, bankers, and bond-buying publie 
are thoroughly satisfied with the gov- 
ernmental administration of the sys- 
tem. Some few agitators have, how- 
ever, contended that the system is 
bureaucratic and unresponsive to the 
needs of agriculture. This election has 
demonstrated that the rank and file of 
farmer participants in the system 
approve its administration quite as un- 
mistakably as has the investing public. 
The total vote in the twelve Federal 
Land bank districts for the candidates 
representing the administration in con- 
trol since the banks were first organized 
was 2,460,097, while the total vote of 
all other nominees was 80,334 or 3.06 
percent. 

The act also provides for the 
establishment of National Agricultural 
Credit Corporations, under the supervi- 
sion of the Comptroller of Curreney. 
These organizations are empowered to 
discount agricultural paper having a 
maturity not exceeding nine months, 
and cattle paper not exceeding three 
years. They may issue debentures, 
which are not tax exempt. They must 
have a minimum eapital of $250,000. 
Provision is made for Rediseount Cor- 
porations with $1,000,000 capital. 
Authority is given member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System to invest not 
more than ten percent of their paid-in 
capital and surplus in the stock of these 
National Agricultural Corporations. 
These corporations have no relation to 
the Intermediate Credit banks and 


cannot discount paper with them. 
Twelve Federal Intermediate Credit 


banks are to be chartered in the twelve 
cities where the Federal Land banks 
are now. The officers and directors of 
the Federal Land banks are made ex- 
officio officers and directors of the Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Banks. These 
banks are given the usual corporate 
powers, and may act as fiseal agents of 
the United States. They may discount 
for or purchase from national banks, 
state banks, trust companies, agricul- 
tural credit corporations, incorporated 
live stock loan companies, savings in- 
stitutions, co-operative banks, eco-oper- 
ative credit or marketing associations 
of agricultural producers organized 
under the laws of any state, and any 
other Federal Intermediate Credit bank, 
with its endorsement, any note, draft, 
bill of exchange, debenture or other 
such obligation, the proceeds of which 
have been advanced or used in the first 
instance for an agricultural purpose, 
or for the raising, breeding, fattening 
or marketing of live stock, and may 
also make direct loans or advances to co- 
operative producing, or producing and 
marketing associations of staple agri- 
cultural products or live stock, where 
such notes are secured by warehouse 
receipts, or chattel mortgages on live 
stock. The rate of discount of a Federal 
Intermediate Credit bank is restricted 
to one percent in excess of the rate 
borne by its last preceding issue of 
debentures. Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks eannot discount any note upon 
which the original borrower has been 
charged a rate of interest exceeding by 
more than one and one half percent the 
discount rate of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit banks. Each bank has a 
eapital stock of $5,000,000, all of which 
is subseribed by the Government of the 
United -States. The banks have the 
right to issue tax-exempt debentures 
with a maturity of not more than five 
vears, in an amount not exceeding ten 
times the paid-in eapital and surplus 
of such banks. All the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit banks are jointly and 
severally liable upon the debentures of 
each of the banks. - 


Loans or discounts shall have a 
maturity of not less than six months, 
nor more than three vears. 

The net earnings of the Federal In- 
termediate Credit banks are divided as 
follows: One-half to the government 
of the United States—one-half to go to 
the surplus fund of the bank until it 
equals 100 percent of the subscribed 
capital—afterwards, 10 percent of the 
net earnings are added to the surplus, 
and 90 percent is paid to the United 
States as a franchise tax. Adequate 
provision is made for a thorough system 
of examination, and reports patterned 
after the governmental plan with ref- 
erence to national banks. The Federal 
Farm Loan Board is given broad 
powers of control and supervision of 
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the intermediate credit system. 

The twelve Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks have been chartered and 
are fully officered. The capital is avail- 
able for making loans and discounts, in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
act. Complete forms are in the hands 
of the Federal Intermediate Credit 
banks, and rules and regulations have 
been promulgated by the Federal Farm 
Loan Board for their proper administra- 
tion. The discount rate has been fixed 
at five and one half pereent. It cannot 
of course, be made as low as the Federal 
Reserve rate, for the banks must 
compete in the sale of debentures with 
other securities in the open market. 

What is this new legislation, rushed 
through Congress during the closing 
hours of the last session? Is it a 
visionary paternalistic ecreation—a mere 
gesture to relieve agricultural distress 
where thus far economic forces have 
failed adequately to respond to the 
farmer’s needs, or is it a thing of sub- 
stance, founded upon sound economie 
and business principles? If it is to be 
enduring and helpful, it must be sound 
in principle and capable of business- 
like administration. 

There was considerable discussion in 
congress as to what agency should ad- 
minister the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks—the Federal Reserve 
banks, the Farm Loan Board, or an 
independent agency. Quite naturally it 
would be expected that some agency 
dealing in commercial paper of rather 
short maturities would be the natural 
one for the administration of this new 
system, for it has to do with the redis- 
counting of agricultural paper, and it 
involves the application of the law of 
negotiable instruments. It unquestion- 
ably enters directly into the field of 
commercial banking. The Farm Loan 
Board and the Federal Land _ banks 
dealing in long-term real estate loans 
had no peculiar equipment to assume 
the burdens of this new system. How- 
ever, the Federal Farm Loan System has 
gained the confidence of agriculture, 
and deservedly so. The agricultural 
interests felt that this board should be 
charged with the administration of the 
new system. 

This legislation is not looked upon 
with favor in some centers. A speaker 
who opposed the legislation urged: (1) 
That this is but the granting of another 
subsidy to the farmer to enable him to 
get lower interest rates; (2) That the 
farmer has too much eredit now; (3) 
That agriculture ought to pay higher 
interest rates, because the risk is 
greater. 

As the first complaint that it is a 
subsidy for the farmer—is it as much 
of a subsidy as the granting of the 
power of note issue to Federal Reserve 
Banks based on commercial paper? 

(Continued on page 95) 
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SOME VIVID SIDELIGHTS ON THE 
NERVE OF BANK CROOKS 


How the bandits, many of them addicted to 
“dope”, resort to amazing ruses to terrify 
bank officers and get away safely with money 


oe the police wish to 
convey some idea of the daring 
of a criminal he will always be likened 
to a “bank crook.” The expression, 
“the nerve of a bank crook,” is common 
in police circles because of the extreme 
audacity of the crook who attempts to 
steal from a bank. 

A man walked into a Los Angeles 
bank not long ago and handed a check to 
an officer of the bank who had his desk 
near the main entrance. On the check 
was this message: 

“In my pocket there is a revolver 
which is aimed right at you. Get up 
quietly and do exactly as I tell you if 
you want to live.” 

The officer turned white but did as 
he was told. 

“Take this check to the teller’s 
window and tell him it is all right,” 
said the crook. And he handed the 
officer a check for $2,000. 

The officer did as he was told and a 
moment later handed $2,000 to the 
crook. 

“Now get your hat and come outside 
with me,” eommanded the crook. 

The crook followed the banker into 
a coat room and a moment later the 
two of them walked out of the bank. 

“Turn to the right and don’t look 
back,” said the erook. 

The banker walked about 40 feet and 
then looked back. But the crook was 
nowhere to be seen. 

Now it is difficult to imagine how 
this would have happened. But this is 
not fiction. It actually happened. 


* * * * 


A CERTAIN crook tried a similar 

trick in a Canadian bank but his 
experience was quite different. He, too, 
went up to an officer of the bank, 
ordered him to O. K. a check and take 
it to the teller’s window. But at the 
window the officer of the bank turned 
the check as if to O.K. the endorse- 
ment but instead wrote this on the 
check : : 

“This man is a crook. 
sake do something.” 

The teller read the message and ex- 
plained to the officer that he would have 
to leave the cage to get money. The 
minute the teller stepped out of the 
cage the crook made a dive for the 
front door but the guards were too fast 
for him. When he was searched it was 


For God’s 


By CARL H. GETZ 


found he was unarmed. Nerve was his 
one weapon. 


* * * * 


A NOTHER erook went into a certain 

New York bank recently at an 
early hour in the morning when there 
were few people in the bank and 
handed in a check on which was 
seribbled this message: 

“Hand me out $1,000 damned quick 
or [’ll bean you.” 

And the erook had his hand in his 
coat pocket and up on the ledge in such 
a manner that anyone would get the 
idea he had a revolver in his pocket. 

“T haven’t that much money in the 
cage,” said the teller. 

“Then give me what you have but be 
damned quick about it and don’t try 
to get away with anything,” said the 
crook. 

The teller leaned over as if to get 
money but instead ducked underneath 
the counter and pushed the alarm. The 
crook made a break for the door but 
was eaught. 

* * = * 

HIS type of crime is not common 

but every now and then bank oper- 
atives are called to investigate cases of 
this character. The percentage of suc- 
cess is very small. The men who 
attempt it are usually found to be drug 
addicts who are earried along by their 
nerve alone. Rarely are they ever 
found armed. 

For sheer nerve it would be difficult 
to match this one. 

There is a certain bank in the East 
which has an old-fashioned four cornered 
cage in the center of its banking room. 
To enter this cage it is necessary to 
lift up the counter and walk in. On 
a certain day recently a criminal went 
to this bank with a confederate, took off 
his coat and hat and gave it to the 
accomplice who remained on the out- 
side, and then walked into the bank. 
He lifted up the counter and walked 
into the cage where two tellers were at 
work. He picked up $7,500 worth of 
Government bonds while the two clerks 
kept at. work. Then one noticed him 
as he started to leave the cage. 

“Here, where are you going with 
those bonds?” he asked. 

“President wants them,” 
crook. 

“Why does he want them?” ques- 


said the 


tioned the teller, looking through the 
sereen. 

But by that time the crook was on 
the outside of the bank and a moment 
later was inside a taxi cab and out 
of sight. "i 

If a man were to incorporate these 
facts in a fiction story it would be sent 
back by the editor with the comment 
that the story is not plausible. But 
the foregoing is an actual case and true. 

* * * * 

ORGERS are bundles of nerves. A 

crook walked into a bank in 
Houston, Texas, engaged in conversa- 
tion with a depositor who was making 
out his deposit slip, noticed his sig- 
nature, succeeded in getting a blank 
check from him, then while the depos- 
itor was in the receiving. teller’s line, 
he forged a check payable to himself 
for $500. He then went to the head of 
the paying teller’s line, asked to be ex- 
cused from standing in line as he had 
to catch a train in twenty minutes, was 
told that he was not known, then replied 
that he was a friend of Mr-So-and-So 
who was then in the bank, then pointed 
him out to the teller who at once cashed 
the check. A moment later the crook 
walked out with $500. Here was an 
instance _of man forging a signature 
from memory and getting money right 
while the man was in the bank. Sounds 
impossible but there is a surety com- 
pany which paid this loss that will 
verify these facts. 

* * * * 

HERE is another ease which is com- 

parable to the one just described. 
A erook walked into a bank, picked up 
a counter check and wrote out a check 
made payable to himself and signed 
by a man who had an account in the 
bank. How he got the signature of 
this depositor is not known. Chances 
are he stole a letter and got the infor- 
mation in that way. The crook then 
started to wave his check in the air 
as if he wasn’t willing to entrust it to 
a bank blotter. A guard came up to 
him and said: 

“Are you waiting to cash a check, 
Mr.” 

“Wisner, is my name,” said the crook. 
“T was just wondering which line I 
ought to get into.” 

“This one,’ said the guard, and he 

(Continued on page 68) 
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ANALYZING CUSTOMERS’ ACCOUNTS 
TO INCREASE PROFITS 


By studying the active balance and size of com- 
mercial accounts and prorating cost, this bank 
increased its profits $10,491.27 in a quarter year 


By LEWIS VAN COURT 


Treasurer, Central Trust & Savings Company, Philadelphia 


T is customary for the careful and 

progressive banker to insist, when 
extending credit, that the manufacturer 
or merchant with whom he is dealing 
has a thorough understanding of his 
business; that his books are well kept; 
and that he has a system of records and 
accounts which will show him his costs 
of doing business. 

It is very necessary that the cost of 
furnishing any service be known, 
whether it be the manufacturing of an 
article or the selling of it. It is just 
as necessary for a bank to know the 
costs of handling an account as well 
as the costs of investing its funds. 

Service rendered by the banker is, 
perhaps, a little more intangible than 
that performed by the manufacturer or 
the merchant and since this is so, the 
fact that it, too, has its definite costs 
is often overlooked. 

It is strange that the banker who 
requires his borrowers to know what 
each phase of their business is costing 
them, will carry accounts which are 
netting him a_ substantial loss every 
year, and for no other reason than the 
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Fig. 1. The interest slips used by this bank 
are made to provide for three months’ debit 
and credit balances and supply the items for 
the analysis card shown in Fig. 2. Items are 
entered daily upon these slips from the deposit 
slips and ledgers. 


DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENSE TO DEPARTMENTS. 


TITLE SAFE ; 

SAVINGS TRANSIT LOANS - [aa snmnniis BLDG. : TOTAL 
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4,257.26 Proportionaite Cost Loan Department. 
$26,347.25 Analysis Expense. 
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$13,836.07 $ 4,842.98 $ 7,668.20 $26,347.25 


fact that he has never taken the time 
to investigate the cost of carrying an 
account with the varying conditions 
under which accounts are handled. He 
is penalizing the good accounts in order, 
that the poor accounts may have the 
same class of service for which there is 
no commensurate return. 

The unfairness of this ean easily be 
seen from a moment’s reflection. The 
fact that each account should stand on 
its own merits will be readily conceded 
by the majority of There 
are special such as connee- 
tions with other accounts or depart- 
ments, prospects of increased balances, 
advertising value, ete., that may apply 
to a particular account to make it an 
exception. 

{t seems that the principal reason 
for not having a_ practical analysis 
system is the thought that the results 
will not warrant the time and expense 
involved in doing the work, or that it 
will lose the goodwill of the bank’s 
customers. Our experience has shown 
that this is not the ease. We have been 
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effort required to analyze our accounts 
thoroughly, and the customer whose 
balance is not sufficient to cover the cost 
of handling his account very seldom 
objects to paying the difference. 

We will endeavor to deseribe an 
analysis system which can be used 
profitably and easily by the smaller 
banks as well as the larger ones. We 
will also show the practical applica- 
tion of it and—what is perhaps most 
important—the _ results obtained. 

The institution with which the writer 
is connected commenced analyzing its 
commercial department accounts in 
1911 because we felt that only by an 
analysis could we detect and prevent 
losses. 

In addition it has been a valuable aid 
in extending credit, by giving us not 
only the comparative value of each ae- 
count, but an aceurate historv of the 
account over a lengthy period. For 
instance: Does the balance fluctuate 
more than we think it should? Does 
the average balance compare favorably 
or not with the average loans and is 
the activity inereasing or diminishing 
and, of course, are we making or losing 
money on the account and how much? 

The method of analysis which we 
have been using since 1919 is explained 
in a little booklet issued by the Federal 


Reserve Bank of New York, entitled 
“Analysis of Depositors’ Accounts— 


Short Method.” It is this method, its 
use and the results obtained from its 
use that we wish to explain. 

In order to apply this method there 
are four general factors which must be 
considered and ascertained: 

The amount of the depositor’s bal- 
ance that can be loaned or invested. 

The amount of income that such a 
balance when loaned produces at the 


average net rate on loans and _ invest- 
ments. 
The amounts of all disbursement 


directly traceable to the account and— 

The amount of the bank’s general 
expense that should be equitably appor- 
tioned to the. account. 

We will take these in order: 

First Factor: 

The amount of balance that can be 
loaned or invested, we get from our 
interest slips, Fig. 1. Interest is com- 
puted quarterly and so we make our 
analysis period coincide. These slips 
provide space for three months’ credit 


balances. They also allow for three 
months’ debit balances or totals in 
transit. Most banks, in figuring out- 


standings, use a four or more column 
form and distribute the amounts 
between the different columns accord- 
ing to days outstanding. However, we 
use caleulating machines, which find the 
total outstanding for one day much 
quicker, just as accurately and with con- 
siderable saving of stationery. The 
average daily outstanding deducted 
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Fig. 2. This analysis card enables the bank to distribute expenses fairly accurately to each 
department account. It provides space for sixteen analysis quarters or four years, and therefore 
gives a complete view of every account over a long period. 
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Fig. 3. The reverse side of the analysis card shown above provides space for financial state- 
ments and miscellaneous information about the account. 


from the average daily ledger balance, and as our books are closed quarterly, 


of course, leaves us a net or loanable 
balance and is the first factor. 

Second Factor: 

In determining the amount of income 
that such a balance when loaned or 
invested produces at the average net 
rate on loans and investments, the 
point is to get the average net rate, 


we take the business of a quarter as a 
basis. We average all our assets for 
the quarter, and this figure divided into 
the total gross income as shown by the 
books gives us an average annual rate 
of 4.408 on all assets, or 1.102 for the 
quarter. This figure may seem low, but 
(Continued on page 90) 
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HOW BANK CREDIT INVESTIGATOR 
DETECTS BUSINESS PITFALLS 


By sending a man out into the factory the credit 
department learns more about prospective custom- 
ers than it can by just looking over a statement 


By R. C. THOMPSON 


Credit Manager, Greenebaum Son’s Bank and Trust Company, Chicago 


NLY within the years of the present 

century has the importance of the 
bank eredit department come to be 
seriously considered and _ developed. 
Formerly the officers of the bank at- 
tempted to handle all details in regard 
to the various accounts, and the credit 
information concerning a_ borrower, 
what there was of it, was carried in the 
memory of the official. But with the 
wonderful progress made in the develop- 
ment of steam, electricity, and the 
motor car, the tremendous increasing 
of our population, and the consequent 
enormous growth of industry and ex- 
pansion of trade, the personal relation 
as a eredit basis could no longer prevail 
and had to be discarded for a more 
scientific method, although it was not 
done over night. But as the country 
developed and business transactions 
and bank deposits inereased by leaps 
and bounds there arose the necessity 
of a modern up-to-date eredit depart- 
ment with all its present means and 
methods of collecting and filing credit 
information. 

In addition to the signed statement, 
which with the years has taken on more 
and more an analytical nature, trade 
references were consulted and one or 
more agency reports were obtaind. But 
trade references are likely to be biased, 
for the customers certainly would not 
refer to anyone that he suspected might 
report him unfavorably, but only to 
those with whom he knew he was in 
good standing. The agency reports, while 
having a certain value, depending on 
the competency and impartiality of the 
reporter, were replete with such expres- 


sions as “estimated to be worth,” 
believed to be good for moderate 
amounts,” “did not eare to give out 


information but from other sources it 
is learned that he is possessed of some 
means.” Some of them were old and 
therefore of little value, for in these 
rushing times a few months may make 
a decided difference in a man’s net worth. 
What court would decide a case upon 
such hearsay evidence, or even upon 
the defendant’s own testimony (the 
financial statement) ? 

Banks have found that even with the 
degree of perfection that has been 
attained in devising the form of a bank 
statement, it does not always reflect a 


true condition. Incompeteney and self- 
interest are factors that have to be 
reckoned with which impair the ae- 
curacy and therefore the value of the 
statement. 

The larger banks came to realize the 
desirability and advantage of having a 
credit investigator of their own to look 
up the standing and normal worth of 
prospective customers, to dig down 
beneath the face of the statement and 





A few years ago scarcely a bank 
in the country was aware of the 
need for fully equipped credit 
investigators to make a compre- 
hensive analysis of prospective 
borrower’s business before extend- 
ing loans. 

Yet today many of the larger 
banks employ several of these 
specialists to act as the ‘‘eyes”’ of 
the institution, often to go out 
into the actual field of business 
operation and there obtain un- 
biased, accurate information upon 
which to base credit. 

This article explains the proced- 
ure of the modern bank credit 
investigator in making his exami- 
nation. 





uncover the dangers and pitfalls, if 
there were any. In other words the 
credit investigators are the eyes of the 
bank whieh it sends out into the bus- 
iness world to see things as they really 
are and not as they “are reported to 
be.” Although it has only been within 
the last few years that the credit in- 
vestigator’s place in the banking profes- 
sion has become so universally rec- 
ognized the idea has become so very 
popular that today some of our larger 
banks have as many as thirty invest- 
igators, and there is hardly a bank of 
any size which does not employ at least 
two or three. 

Sometimes certain of these men con- 
fine themselves to particular lines of 
business, silk and woolen, importing 
and exporting, automotive, iron and 
steel industry, ete., making a_ special 
study of these lines because it is felt 
that persons so trained are better fitted 
to understand the data and conditions 
peculiar to these particular industries 
and can thus pursue the investigation 


in a more intelligent manner. They 
know what to look for, what should be 
and what should not be. Sometimes the 
work is divided, one man making the 
personal investigation, another getting 
the agency reports and bank and trade 
references. The material then goes to 
the eredit officer who, with the aid of 
the several reports and statements js 
enabled to analyze the credit risk. 

A complete investigation is not 
always necessary or desirable depend. 
ing upon the instructions of the bank 
credit officer. In general, a certain 
routine is usually followed in making a 
thorough investigation of a new bor- 
rowing account. Trade references are 
consulted or written, the subject’s bank 


is asked for information in regard to f 
its experience, and agency reports are | 
It sometimes helps the in- | 
vestigator considerably to be able to | 
look over these reports before starting | 
There are § 


obtained. 


his personal investigation. 
two kinds of agencies—general, such as 
Dun’s and Bradstreet’s which cover a 
large field of business activity, and 


special, which are limited to certain | 


lines of business. The investigator can 
sometimes get valuable leads from them 
regarding antecedents, past record, 
character, habits, capacity, comparison 
of previous statements, ete. Sometimes 
an audited statement is available and is 
valuable so far as it goes. But the 
credit man will usually find many items 
in an audited statement that cannot be 
taken at their face value, and it never 
tells him all he wants to’ know. 


Here is a statement of a manufactur- 


ing concern compiled by an “expert 
bookkeeper” : 








Assets 
CY oko absense aiernaios $ 5,276.00 
Notes Receivable ........ 1,636.00 
Acets. Receivable ...... 28,233.00 
Mdse., finished and raw 87,500.00 
$122,645.00 
Land and Bldgs. ........ 88,000.00 
Mach’y and Fixtures .... 20,400.00 
$231,045.00 
Liabilities 
Mesa, Peale .<006s0«< $ 32,300.00 
Notes payable to bank .. 20,000.00 
Notes payable to others 15,000.00 
$67,300.00 


(Continued on page 54) 
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MAKING SAVINGS 100% AMONG 


HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Pennsylvania bank finds that by relieving teachers of 
burdensome details and providing an attractive initiative 
for the children that satisfactory resulfs are obtained 


By ROBERT M. STRICKLER, Jr. 


Publicity Manager, Lawrence Savings & Trust Company, New Castle, Pa. 


HE Lawrence Savings & Trust 

Company of New Castle, Penna., 
has long felt that some systematic thrift 
instruction should be installed in the 
public schools, yet it was not until this 
year that the bank took definite steps 
to give such instruction to the boys and 
girls. 

One reason why New Castle has been 
without a School Savings System for 
so long is that a number of years ago 
one of the smaller banks of the city 
had a system in operation for a certain 
time. This system was unsatisfactory 
from the standpoint of the schools 
because a lot of detail work was re- 
quired of the teachers, and from the 
standpoint of the bank as well, so it 
was discontinued. For this reason con- 
siderable investigation of the various 
schools systems was done before decid- 
ing to include this as part of our ad- 
vertising program for the year. 

At the beginning the bank realized 
that whether or not the plan was sue- 
cessful did not depend on the total 
amount of money saved alone, but more 
as to the number of children that were 
saving something, even if not more than 
a penny every week. As our president, 
KE. E. McGill, so aptly put it: “If 
the children save something regularly 
self-denial, self-control and fixed pur- 
pose will be instilled into their young 
lives that: will develop character and 
be reflected in prosperous and success- 
ful citizens in later years.” 


After visiting a number of cities that 
had school savings systems in opera- 
tion—and it might be well to say that 
all of the systems considered had 
certain good points and seemed to be 
working suecessfully—it was decided 
that the thrift training we wished to 
give would embrace the following 
points : 

FIRST—the teacher should be re- 
lieved of as much detail work as pos- 
sible and if practical from the re- 
sponsibility of handling the money. 

SECOND—that an accurate record 
should be kept weekly of the pupils 
that were saving—a certain day set 
aside as ‘‘Bank Day’’—and a grade 


in thrift given just the same as any 
other study. 


THIRD—the element of rivalry 
should be instilled into the contest 
and certain prizes and awards given 
to the pupils and grades excelling in 








Thrift in order to keep up the interest 
and enthusiasm of the pupils. 

As no one system seemed to contain 
all three of these elements, a system 
was worked out by the bank. This 
system included the use of an auto- 
matic receiving teller in the lobby of 
the bank and every pupil was given 
a folder with a five cent stamp pasted 
therein. This relieved the teachers 
from handling the money. Tuesday 
was called ‘‘Bank Day’’ and every 
teacher was given a thrift sheet with 
a place for the names of all of the 
pupils in the room and a space pro- 
vided for a grade to be given every 
Tuesday of the school year. The 
children lined up with their folders 
and if the pupil’s folder showed ad- 
ditional stamps for the week the 
stamps were checked and the pupil 
given a check mark on the thrift sheet 


or 100 percent in Thrift for the week. 
Those not securing at least one stamp 
for the week were given zero marks. 
This took care of our second require- 
ment—grading the children in thrift. 


THIRD—tThe room or grade having 
the best record in thrift would receive 
an award and additional rooms having 
an especially good record would re- 
ceive framed honorable mention cer- 
tificates. The room receiving first 
award would keep the award for a 
year during which time it would be 
known as the ‘‘Thrift Room.’’ The 
following year this award would be 
again contested for. In addition to 
the award every pupil in the room 
would receive a thrift certificate. 


This system was first installed in a 


(Continued on page §&7) 





The 1,610 students of the Benjamin Franklin Junior High School, New Castle, Pennsylvania, 
registered 100 percent in the school savings plan sponsored by the Lawrence Savings and Trust 
Company, and during the first month with the assistance of automatic tellers saved $1,058.52. 
The five assembly rooms of the school competed for first prize in thrift. 
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GETTING THE PAY DAY DEPOSITOR 
AND THEN HOLDING HIM 


By securing a large number of regular pay- 
ment accounts the new business manager 


can build up a strong backbone of savings 


By G. PRATHER KNAPP 


Vice President, Bankers Service Corporation, New 


“We have a very satisfactory sav- 
ings department,” said the bank 
president. “There are fifty thousand 
depositors here and the total at our 
last statement was over fifteen million 
dollars, better than a $300 average. It 
is mighty gratifying to feel that we are 
serving the public so well and that our 
depositors, on the average, carry such 
satisfactory balances.” 

Right there he made a characteristic 
and typical mistake. He divided the 
total of his deposits by the total 
number of open accounts and told him- 
self that the average man in his bank 
was earrying $300. 

A elassification of his aecounts by 
balance proved an eye opener. Far 
from being the average, a depositor 
who had $250 to $350 was as excep- 
tional as a_ snowflake in August. 
Twenty thousand accounts were under 
$5; ten thousand more were under $50; 
only five thousand were average in any 
sense of the word, and the average of 
that five thousand was under $200. 
Eighty percent of that splendid fifteen 
million dollars belonged to four thou- 
sand people and two hundred and fifty 
of these were in a position to withdraw 
over ten thousand dollars each whenever 
they woke up to the fact that 4 percent 
is a small return for a ten thousand 
dollar cash fund. 

If this case were an exceptional one, 
I would not be mentioning it here 
because my purpose in writing this 
series of articles on new business for 
banks is to diseuss general situations 
and to draw general conclusions which 
will be useful to large and small banks 
for several years to come. I do not feel 
that the readers of these articles desire 
definite and complete data on plans 
which have been operated by other 
bankers and which they may copy, but 
that they want, more especially, to 
know the underlying principles on 
which they can construct plans of their 
own, plans which exactly fit their own 
situation, plans which will be original 
with them and which other banks may, 
if they care to do so, copy. 

In this article I want first of all to 
suggest that one of the best things that 
the new business officer of any bank can 
do for his savings department is to 


classify its balanees, filling in the blanks 
in the accompanying table. 

This will, in nine banks out of ten, 
be an eye opener as to whether or not 
the bank is serving the pay day depos- 
itor. As a supplement to it, a figure 
on how many depositors made six de- 
posits or more during the vear just 
closed and another one on how many 
depositors have made no visit to the 
bank during the six months just closed 





Analysis of one bank’s deposits — 
deposits that averaged $300— 
showed that 40 percent of the 
accounts were’ under $5.00. 
Twenty percent more were under 
$50.00. At the other extreme the 
bank discovered that 80 percent 
of its funds were controlled by 
8 percent of its depositors who 
could each withdraw $10,000 or 
more on the slightest provocation. 
G. Prather Knapp in this and the 
succeeding article tells how banks 
are raising the small accounts to 
a more profitable basis and putting 
the bank’s deposits in more hands. 





will be equally enlightening. Unless 
your bank is an exceptional one you 
will find that less than 25 percent of 
vour depositors visit you six times a 
year and that about 80 percent or more 
have not given you a deposit for the 
past six months. 

If figures like these mean anything, 
they mean that the wage earner and 
small salary earner require more con- 
structive attention from the new bus- 
iness departments of banks than they 
have been receiving up to date. I know 
of many successful plans for opening 
such accounts in volume and at reason- 
able cost. Some of the more outstand- 
ing ones will be discussed later on, but 
the main point now is that the pay day 
depositor is not properly sold on bank 
service, in the first place, or that he is 
not kept sold on the bank’s service after 
his account is opened. 

Doing this for him would solve the 
problem of developing a non-borrowing 
Lasis for commercial deposits, and it 
would solve deeper and _ weightier 
problems at the same time. It would 
do a great deal to solve economic 





York 


problems of our country, since it would 
smooth out our jig-saw business graph 
of alternate chills and fevers. Pay day 
depositors would not lose all purchasing 
power and drop into bread lines in 
times of industrial contraction, nor 
would they go wild over silk shirts and 
radio outfits in boom times. 

Moreover, it would solve social 
problems since pay day savings depos- 
itors, if they, formed a larger cross sec- 
tion of our people, would answer the 
demagogue’s howl about wag slaves just 
as convincingly as they would answer 
the reactionary’s whisper about Bol- 
sheviki. 

How is the new business manger to 
increase his bank’s service to pay day de- 
positors? What do pay day depositors 
want from their banks? 

They want safety first, of course, but 
under our present banking system 
safety, ordinarily speaking, is taken for 
granted concerning any institution which 
is allowed to eall itself a bank. 

They want interest, too, and they 
deserve it. But I have chartered several 
savings departments over periods of ten 
to thirty years and ean prove that 
changing interest rates have little or 
nothing to do with changing positions 
in a savings field. 

What the pay day depositor really 
wants, and what decides him as between 
two banks, is convenience energized by 
salesmanship. Where state laws permit 
it, the progressive banks in savings are 
the banks which reach out to the pay 
day depositor with branches in_ the 
neighborhood of his home or his work. 
But aside from this question of branches, 
the banks which grow most rapidly in 
new savings deposits are those which 
organize plans under which the pros- 
pective depositor is solicited for bus- 
iness at his home, his work bench, or 
his desk. 

Analyze almost any plan that has 
succeeded in securing savings accounts 
in numbers and you will find that it 
provided for direct contact outside 
the bank. 

Take for example the industrial sav- 
ings plans that have been successful 
in Cleveland, in Worcester Massachu- 
setts, in New York State and other 
places. 
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First, the owner or executive of a 
factory is interested in promoting 
thrift among his employes, then contact 
js made with each employe through a 
thrift club representative in each work- 
room or department, then a single 
employe—generally in the pay depart- 
ment—is secured who accepts deposits 
or deducts them from pay envelopes. 
Passbooks are then issued by the bank 
and handled for employes by their pay 
department repre- 
sentative; in some 
eases one account 
is opened by the 
employe thrift 
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dividual pass book plan. 


2. Prepare necessary forms and 
records. 

3. Make necessary contacts with 
employes. Such contacts may 
originate among directors of 
the bank and proceed out- 
wardly from there. 

4. Establish your point of contact 
in each department and in the 
pay department of the factory. 

5. Arrange for having deposits at 
this central point either vol- 








Try This On Your Savings Department 
SAVINGS BALANCES CLASSIFIED 


manager and he 

keeps individual A Acc’ts under $5 Number Total Balance 
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banks became 

actively interested 

in them, and their success, when 
operated independently, shows how 
much more can be done by them with 
the co-operation of banks. A detail 
description of any one of them, 
giving forms, records, ete. would 


require more space than is at my 
command for this entire article. The 
new business manger who is interested 
will probably write for forms to the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, the 
Northern Trust Company, Chicago, the 
Crompton and Knowles Loom Works, 
Worcester, Mass., or the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company of St. Louis. 

This latter institutions introduced an 
interesting wrinkle into the situation of 
industrial savings not long ago by 
organizing a series of factory meetings 
at which a speaker presented the argu- 
ment for savings in general and also 
explained how efficient the Trust Com- 
pany would be in helping each employe 
to save something every day. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany’s attention was first directed to 
the possibilities of industrial saving by 
the fact that the employes of the Wood- 
ward and Tiernan Printing Company 
of St. Louis and the St. Louis Republic 
had organized savings clubs for them- 
selves and built up very dignified sums 
for deposit with the Trust Company 
without any Trust Company co-opera- 
tion. 

The essence of all of these plans is 
that they supply contact with numbers 
of prospective depositors all reporting 
to the same central point for their pay 
envelopes and that they utilize this 
central point as a selling branch for the 
Savings department of the bank. 

The natural steps in preparing to go 
after this sort of business are: 


1. Decide whether your bank will 
use a factory club plan or an in- 








untary or by deduction from 


the pay envelope. The latter 
plan is of course the more 
effective. 
6. Prepare necessary advertising 
and selling literature: 
a To interest employers. 
b.To interest employes who will 
work for you among their 
fellows. ; 
c To interest all employes in 
your plan and to keep them 
interested. 


Many banks have been successful in 
obtaining large members of wage 
earners’ accounts through a solicitation 
campaign operated by experienced and 
financially responsible corporations with 
crews of trained and bonded solicitors. 
Among the banks in various parts of 
the country, which have been served in 
this way and which have expressed 
themselves as satified with results, may 
be mentioned The Guardian Savings 
and Trust Company, Cleveland, the 
Springfield National Bank of Spring- 
field, Ohio, the City Bank and Trust 
Company of Syracuse, New York, the 
Seott County Savings Bank of Daven- 
port, Iowa, the Illinois Merchants 
Trust Company Chicago, The French 
American Bank, San Francisco, the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce, St. Louis, 
and of course there are many others. 
In practical operation these solicitation 
contracts are performed somewhat as 
follows: 

The soliciting corporation opens 
offices in or near the bank’s own build- 
ing and installs a solicitation manager 
under whom work the contact men. 
These men naturally seek large gather- 
ings of wage earners in factories and 
salary earners in office buildings. They 
represent the strength of the bank they 
are serving, and the high quality of 
its conveniences and general service. 
They sell the depositor thoroughly on 
the idea of a savings account to be 
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opened with a good sized amount, say 
$20 to $30, and to be built up steadily 
for an objective. When the prospect 
indicates that he is sold on the general 
idea of a savings account with the bank 
and that he will open an account some 
time or another, he is offered a premium 
for prompt action which assists materi- 
ally in closing with him but has nothing 
to do with the job of selling him. 

The advantages of securing accounts 
in this way are 
that the bank gets 
a man-to-man con- 
tact with each de- 
positor while at 
the same time at- 
tracting depos- 
itors in the mass. 
The  disadvant- 
ages are that it 
opens possibilities 
for inefficient con- 
tacts and the 
temptation is ever 
present with the 
soliciting concern to get as many ac- 
counts as possible, irrespective of their 
real present and ultimate value to the 
bank. In other words, the solicitation 
corporation which intends to build up 
a lasting business and a‘lasting set of 
friends must incur a high cost in train- 
ing its men and an equally high cost in 
supervising évery one of their contacts. 

Another plan which has been quite 
successful is based on service in connec- 
tion with home budgets, working out 
for husband or wife a system of class- 
ifying expenses and accounting for 
them so as to provide for monthly or 
weekly saving. To my mind the only 
difficulty with budget plans is the ‘dif- 
ficulty of constructing a budget that 
will fit individual eases. If any effort 
is made- to offer a blanket budget to 
people of all sorts and conditions, this 
blanket budget will be misfit, in the 
vast majority of cases. 

On the other hand, if an effort is 
made to construct an individual budget 
for each individual case after consulta- 
tion with the prospective depositor, the 
cost per account is likely to be high 
because each contact will take a long 
time and it will not be worth very much 
unless the representative of the bank is 
a high grade and consequently expen- 
sive man or woman. 

Another interesting plan for securing 
pay day depositors and keeping them re- 
minded of the objectives for which they 
are saving is in the automatic tellers 
which have recently been installed in 
many schools and some few factories. 
As to the school plans, I will have some- 
thing to say in a succeeding article. As 
to the industrial plans I do not believe 
that sufficient trial has been given them 
at this point for a conclusion regarding 
them to be of very much service. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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66/7 P ‘HE little bank with the window 

display” is perhaps as_ well 
known as many of its larger neighbors 
on the more prominent corners, on ac- 
count of the way we have utilized our 
windows for advertising purposes. 
Being in an inconspicuous location in 
the middle of the block, customers would 
often pass by to our competitors down 
the street, without realizing they had 
passed the bank for which they were 
looking. Therefore, some means of 
calling attention to our location seemed 
desirable, and after unfavorable econ- 
sideration of several advertising devices, 
such as a chimes clock or an electric 
sign, it was decided that the window 
display idea was worthy of a trial. The 
result was the installation of a fine 
mahogany case in our big front window. 
Since that time, our window has proven 
a source of interest to the passing 
public. The case has been in use now 
for over a year and has at least, put 
the location of the bank in the minds 
of the people of our neighborhood. 


In decorating the window, we have 
tried to connect our displays with eur- 
rent events and with appropriate 
seasons of the year. For instance, holi- 
days upon which the bank will be closed 
are always made the basis for that 
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USING WINDOWS TO WIN 


NEW FRIENDS 


How one bank kept people from 
walking past the door to the 


big competitor 





week’s decoration. An elaborate out- 
lay is not necessary, for we have found 
that a very simple display will attract 
quite as much notice. 

New Year’s Day as a subject, offered 
many possibilities. The one used last 
vear was a large record book, opened 
to a new page, spread out in the center 
of the case. Upon this was written in 
old English seript, a thought for the 
success of the coming year containing 
the suggestion that the opening of an 
account might prove a step toward a 
prosperous and_ successful season. 
Across the open page, lay a large quill 
pen, and nearby, stood an old fashioned 
inkstand, while an hour glass and a 
seythe completed the display. 

We have found it advisable in many 
cases, not to attempt to “tie up” the 
display to the bank or banking in 
general, unless there is a_ sufficiently 
apparent reason for so doing. It is 
surprisingly refreshing to look at 
something of interest and not to have 
to pay for it by reading a wordy para- 
graph upon the advisability of opening 
an account. The window exhibit, care- 
fully planned, often carries the idea 
with more weight than if a direct con- 
nection were attempted. 


Following through the year, material 


By RONALD S. ROBINSON 


New Business Manager, Security Bank & Trust Co., San Francisco 


on the corner 


of interest can always be obtained for 
Lincoln’s and for Washington’s birth- 
days from some of your collector 
friends, or a search among the antique 
shops will bring forth any amount of 
genuine letters and fascinating docu- 
ments. 


The public always seems eager to 
stop and read something with a time 
worn appearance. Some of our best 
windows have been a “tie up” of the 
bank with the early history of San 
Francisco. An “anniversary” window 
displaying the original newspaper files 
which announced the opening of the 
bank, an advertisement for the bank in 
the city directory of 1871, and some of 
the first pass books issued to well known 
citizens of the early days, caused a 
great deal of interest. Likewise, the 
publie has shown its willingness to stop 
and look at a set of pictures showing 
the four locations of the bank since its 
founding, fifty-two years ago. 

“Shadows of the Past” caused many 
an old timer to stop and recall forgotten 
memories upon seeing a collection of 
very early checks, drawn upon some of 
the first private banks in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Decoration Day and the Fourth of 
July immediately suggest patriotic dis- 
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plays. A draped silk American flag as 
a background serves by giving color to 
the window while historical documents 
pertaining to the day, will hold the 
publie interest. A copy of the Gettys- 
burg address in the original handwriting 
of Abraham Lincoln ean be obtained 
from’ your collector of antiques. A 
copy of the painting, “The Spirit of 


76,” crossed sabres or old Revolu- 
tionary guns will prove fascinating. 


Also there are still many original letters 
from Washington or some of his staff 
officers that may be obtained for dis- 
play purposes from private collectors. 
The Labor Day holiday ean be an- 
nounced by a simple piece of statuary 
or a picture representing labor, and 
the usual neat card ealling attention to 
the legal holiday in honor of “Labor,” 
the foundation of America’s wealth 
and industries. Next come Columbus’ 
Day or Discoverer’s Day which offers 
a splendid opportunity to display the 
models of the caravels of Columbus 
that are now being brought into the 
country from Germany. These are very 
interesting and certain to attract the 
attention of the prospective client. 
Thanksgiving windows eall up nu- 
merous ideas which will be pleasing to 


the eye. We used a very effective dis- 
play last year. The window was 
decorated with cornshoeks and pump- 
kins attractively arranged around an 
oil painting of a New England Thanks- 
giving feast. In the foreground was an 
exact copy of the Thanksgiving Proc- 
lamation as issued by the Governor. 
A long distance call to the Capitol 
found the Governor in a good»shumor 
and he was gracious enough to send us 
a special copy of his Proclamation, 
signed, sealed and bound with the 
official red tape. 

Then December rolls around with its 
endless possibilities of festive holly and 
red berries. Our Christmas display 
seemed to please our passing friends 
and caused much favorable comment. 
A large, jovial, eutout Santa Claus 
stood in a life like pose directing a 
group of genial elves, who were busily 


engaged in building a wall of home 
savings banks in bright holly boxes. 


Some were pulling the boxes into place 
with ribbon ropes, others, pushing 
from underneath, and all working as 
industriously as elves should at this 
reason. The floor of the case was 
covered with cotton batting and with 
the artificial snow sprinkled everywhere, 
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it made a very striking window. The 
“tie up” was obviously the laying of 
the foundation for happiness next 
Christmas, with the aid of our home 
savings banks. 

Now that we have exhausted the 
ealendar of holidays, the question of 
filling in arises. Ideas are suggested 
by eurrent events, conventions and 
other community interests. An Inter- 
national Convention of the Fire Chiefs 
was made the basis of a window show- 
ing the latest fire fighting apparatus, 
artistically arranged and loaned to us 
through the courtesy of one of the na- 
tionally known fire fighting equipment 
companies. “Own Your Home” week 
offered a timely opportunity to exhibit 
cleverly executed clay models, 
borrowed from a local architect. <A 
large chart was used in the background 
showing the general trend of building 
activity and the reasons why it was a 
favorable time to build with the assist- 
ance of our Real Estate Loan Depart- 
ment. 

Vacation windows, perhaps _ the 
simplest to work out, can be made very 
effective with the infinite variety of 
camping equipment, golf clubs, fishing 

(Continued on page 40) 
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These displays are typical of the windows used by the Security Bank and Trust Company. In tying up with holidays no mention is made 
of thrift as shown in the Lincoln window. Lincoln relics are displayed and the placard simply announces that the bank will be closed. 

The safe deposit window in the lower left-hand corner showed graphically the protection offered against the tools of the burglar. The 
copy in the “‘golf’? window reads, ‘‘Keep your eye on the ball. It is as essential in the game of life as it is in golf to be able to ‘follow the ball’ 
whether it lands on the fairway or in the rough. A savings account in the Security will be your ‘niblick’ in the game of life. It will get you out 
of your financial hazards and enable you to turn in a placard at the eighteenth hole. Drive off today.’’ 

In the upper right-hand corner is a display of nautical instruments with the thought, ‘‘Holding the course on the ocean of finance may be 
easy for you, because you are strong, active, experienced. Have you prepared a chart for those who some day will have to sail the sea of life alone? 
Have you made a will that will keep them secure on their voyage? Have you appointed an executor who is an able and experienced pilot? See 
your attorney and have him draw your will today, appointing the Security Bank and Trust Company as your executor.’’ The lower window 
also is devoted to trust functions. 
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Students of the Washington Junior High School, Rochester, New York, who took 


written by one of the children. The girl second from the left is dressed as one of the oneal savings bank books. 
boys represent the great men whose names appear thereon. 
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art in an original playlet entitled ‘‘Thrift and Its Rewards” 


The pennants indicate that these 


THESE BOYS AND GIRLS KNOW THE 
TRUE MEANING OF THRIFT 


Necessity has shown these school pupils 
the need for thrift and as a result they 
ean tell others why they should save 


VERY banker who has had any 

experience with a school savings 
system knows that the suecess of the 
plan depends very largely upon the 
amount of co-operation he obtains and 
maintains among the school principals 
and teachers. How to obtain this eco- 
operation is always more or less of a 
problem. 

In Rochester, New York, the school 
savings system is operated by the 
Rochester Savings Bank. Miss Frances 
Taylor, a former school teacher: and 
newspaper woman, devotes most of her 
time to this work and the success of her 
efforts is evidenced in the constantly 
increasing number of school depositors. 

This article, however, is not about 
Miss Taylor and her work in the schools, 
keeping alive that enthusiasm so neces- 
sary in a plan of this kind but, rather, 
it is about a school whose principal, 
teachers and pupils need no outside 
stimulus and have displayed unusual 
ingenuity in “putting across” the thrift 
idea insofar as school savings are con- 
cerned. 

Located in one of the poorer districts 
of the city, with seventeen hundred 
students all around the age where in- 
terest in thrift usually lags, the Wash- 
ington Junior High School has set the 
pace for all the schools in the city and 
year after year has enrolled ninety-five 
pereent of its pupils as school savings 
depositors. And, let it be said, that the 
other five percent would be depositors 
were it in any way possible. 

The school accepts the broad inter- 


By ALBERT D. PERRY 


pretation of thrift and teaches thrift of 
time, energy, materials and health as 
well as thrift of money. Many of the 
students are of foreign parents and not 
a few of them are comparative new- 
comers to this country. Consequently 
it is in thrift of money that the most 
interest is aroused for practically every 
pupil is acquainted with compulsory 
thrift as practiced in the home. To 
them thrift is an intensely vital subject. 

In no activity of the school is thrift 
lost sight of. The Code of Honor of 
the school provides for its practice. 
No one can become an Honor Student 
unless he has deposited at least ten 
times during any school term. There 
are sixty-eight different clubs in the 
school and all of them devote consider- 
able time to the subject. In this con- 
nection it is deemed desirable to train 
the boys and girls in the thrift of time 
as well as money, or as they put it in 
“The Worthy Use of Leisure.’ The 
school does not tell them what not to do 
after school hours and in the evening 
but shows them how they ean spend 
their free hours in worth while recrea- 
tion. 

Oceasionally talks are given in the 
Oral English classes by the pupils 
themselves on such subjects as “What 
I would Do If I Had a Hundred 
Dollars,” “How I spend My Time,” 
“Thrift of Materials,’ ete. Invariably 
the pupils translate their time, and 
materials in terms of money and boost 
the school savings plan. Contests are 


continually being held between different 


rooms and other schools in the city. 
Record is kept and published of each 
room’s deposits and by the use of dif- 
ferent colored stars each child is kept 
informed of the standing of his par- 
ticular room. Rivalry runs high. 

Some of the rooms have pools and 
when a student for any reason is unable 
to make his regular weekly deposit he 
may borrow from the pool. The first 
week he pays no interest but after that 
interest is collected. . A cashier keeps 
accurate records and reports regularly 
to his fellow roommates who constitute 
the Board of Directors. If a student 
persistently fails to repay a loan it is 
said that the cashiers use more strenuous 
methods for collection than would be 
tolerated in an ordinary cashier. So 
far no one has defaulted. 

One of the most unique ideas for fur- 
thering thrift in the school originated 
with the pupils themselves. They had 
tired of thrift essays, talks and posters 
and decided to dramatize the subject. 
With very little assistance from their 
teachers, they wrote a thrift play and 
presented it in the Assembly Room 
before the entire student body. 

The title of the playlet was “Thrift 
and Its Rewards” and eighteen students 
comprized the east. The scene was laid 
in the office of Mr. Clark, president of 
the Clark Equipment Company. The 
time was at the close of a summer’s 
vacation. Six students had been work- 


ing for the Company during the summer 
(A very logical setting for 
(Continued on page 42) 
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FINANCING BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


In these days the lender upon real 
estate security must know the borrowers 
equity and many other important facts 


By LAWRENCE STERN 


Vice President, S. W. Strauss & Company 


MERICAN eities are in a constant 
state of change, upbuilding and re- 
building. 

In every city throughout the nation 
old structures are being torn down to 
make room for new, and vacant prop- 
erty is being improved to meet the 
demand created by the country’s growth 
and prosperity. The building industry 
has become one of the half dozen major 
industries of the country, and its activ- 
ities command the employment of hun- 
dreds of thousands of laborers, millions 
of dollars worth of raw materials and 
hundreds of millions of dollars in cap- 
ital. 

The methods of raising capital for 
this vast industry are of great interest 
and importance in the financial organ- 
ization of the country. Real estate con- 
struction loans constitute a highly 
specialized department of financing and 
one which has undergone numerous 
developments during recent years. 

Lending money upon real _ estate 
security is one of the oldest forms of 
banking. Archeologists have exhumed 
mortgage instruments inscribed upon 
clay tablets of the year 2200 B. c. 
Mortgage loans secured by real estate 
have been well understood and fre- 
quently used by bankers for centuries. 
It is only within recent years, however, 
when building has become a_ highly 
specialized industry and single structures 
costing many millions of dollars have 
ceased to excite special comment, that 
the problems connected with lending 
money secured by real estate improve- 
ments in course of construction have 
been worked out. 


From the standpoint of the lender the 
most desirable time to make a loan upon 
real estate security is when the improve- 
ments upon the land are just completed 
and the building is fully rented. In 
actual practice, however, it is very 
seldom that the lender is asked for a 
loan upon such security, for the reason 
that if the builder has sufficient funds at 
his command to complete his improve- 
ments he naturally does not need to 
negotiate a loan for the purpose of 
financing the enterprise. 


Many propositions require financing 
Several years after completion, when 
the funds borrowed in the first instance 
for the purpose of construction have to 


be refunded. 


Generally speaking, the 
first type of loan, for the purpose of 


financing construction, is preferable 
because it is nearer to the theoretical 
ideal lending point—i.e. the actual 
moment of completion. Loans on old 
improvements are not the most desir- 
able form of security, for the reason 
that property of this class is likely to 
depreciate rapidly, and has outlived its 
earning ability. 


In view of the above considerations, 
lending institutions prefer a good con- 
struction loan, properly safeguarded, to 
the other type of loan secured by an old 
property. Since, however, the construc- 
tion loan is based partly upon 
future values, it must be very carefully 
safeguarded and surrounded with pro- 
tections which insure the safety of the 
invested funds. When this type of loan 
is made with the proper precautions, 
there is no reason why a construction 
loan should not be entirely safe and at- 
tractive to the investor. 

The practice followed by the better 
elass of lending institutions in making 
construction loans has been very eare- 
fully worked out over a period of many 
years of experience, and the history of 
such loans has proven that there is a 
smaller percentage of losses to the in- 
vestor than in any other form of cor- 
porate financing. The factors of safety 








Two buildings, 
a hotel and an 
apartment, now 
being erected, 
which were fi- 
nanced by meth- 
ods described in 
this article. 


developed in the course of this history 
are many and complicated, and the scope 
of this article will permit only a general 
discussion of some of the more 
portant. 


im- 


The lender must be assured that there 
is ample equity behind the proposed 
loan. In other words, the borrower 
should have sufficient stake in the prop- 
ertv—or equity—to insure his sincere 
and hearty effort to bring the project to 
a successful completion. Definite as- 
suraneces are required from the bor- 
rower that he has sufficient money to 
enable him to complete the building 
with the aid of the proposed financing. 
His financial ability is determined 
through the usual investigating methods 
employed by banking institutions. 

The amount of equity which the bor- 
rower has in the property naturally 
varies with the nature of the project. 
In some cases, a comparatively small 
margin of security is sufficient, while 
in others as large an equity as fifty per- 
cent must be required. 

The modern practice is to surround 
the payment of the money on a con- 
struction project with the most rigid 
rules, so as to provide that the money 
is only paid out as the construction 
progresses, and that for each unit so 
paid a proportionate unit of the 

(Continued on page 81) 
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DO THE CO-OPERATIVE LABOR BANKS 
ASSIST UNION WORKERS? 


One of these institutions, the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Engineers Co-operative National Bank, 


NE of the most interesting develop- 

ments in the economic life of 
America has been the launching of a 
program by organized labor to control 
the credits of union workers. It follows 
that if credits are to be eontrolled, the 
mechanisms that have to do with eredits 
must also be controlled. This refers to 
hanks and banking institutions. 

To those who have given the matter 
thought, and who have made analysis 
of bank deposits, a perfectly obvious 
conclusion was reached some time ago 
to the effect that once wage earners 
realized their power, the power that lies 
back of credits, they would take charge 
of banks and create new policies to 
control their funetioning. Of course 
this would not involve any revolutionary 


changes. It could not in the nature of 
things. The world shifts its bearings 
slowly. These banks, whatever their 


program, must deal with conditions as 
they are. But there are conditions 
which ean be modified to the advantage 
of all, including the bankers. These 
conditions coneern not alone the fune- 
tioning of banks, but the very character 
of banks and their limitations. 


I will not deal here with credit union 
banks, such as the Massachusetts and 
New York credit union, but will con- 
centrate on the more recent and im- 
pressive development of the commercial 
type of bank controlled by labor. 

The first bank which ean be said to 
fit into that category is the Mount 
Vernon Savings Bank of Washington, 
D. C., the control of which is in the 
hands of the Order of Machinists, 
under the administration of W. M. 
Johnson. This bank opened its doors 
on May 15, 1920, and has made very 
satisfactory progress. Its most recent 
statement showed assets approximating 
$3,000,000. It does not, however, 
exactly follow the co-operative plan on 
which practically all of the other labor 
banks have been set up. It is a eapi- 
talistie tvpe of bank owned and directed 
by a trade union organization. Also, 
the machinists are the largest single 
stockholders in the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, a bank 
with assets of approximately $17,000,- 
000. 

The next important move in the labor 
field was the inauguration of the Broth- 


Cleveland, in two years attained $22,000,000 assets 


By Dr. WALTER F. McCALEB 


President, Federation Bank, New York City 


erhood of Locomotive Engineers Co- 
operative National Bank of Cleveland, 
the first of the so-called co-operative 
banks. At first, there appeared to be 
almost insuperable difficulties in the 
matter of bringing this bank into ex- 
There 
were numerous objections and limita- 
tions of the law to overcome. It goes 
without saving that the National Bank- 
ing Act, plus court decision in connec- 
tion therewith had to be taken into 
consideration. For example, it was 
only by virtue of effecting a unanimous 
stockholders’ agreement that a_ limit 
could be placed on dividends to be 
declared on shares. But the stockholders 
went even further and placed in the 
hands of the directors the right to dis- 
pose of the earnings of the bank as they 
saw fit, after a dividend of not to exceed 
ten percent in any one vear shouid have 
been declared, and the necessary surplus 
set up. 


istence along co-operative lines. 


This was a tremendous step forward 
in the development of the co-operative 
bank in this country. Another far- 
reaching move was also inaugurated by 
the share-holders in the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers Co-operative 
National Bank, to wit, that stock in the 
bank should be owned exclusively bv 
members of the Brotherhood in good 
standing, and with the specifie injune- 
tion carried in the text of the certificate 
of stock that it was non-transferable 
save only to engineers. It might be 
protested that this limits the market for 
the shares, but the answer is that a 
market will be found among the en- 
gineers themselves. If further answer 
were necessary, one good reply is that 
nobody is seeking to establish a market 
for these shares. 

The Engineers’ Bank was opened for 
business on the first day of November, 
1920 and it was my job to organize this 
institution and also his job to manage 
it for something more than two vears. 
Tts assets are now in exeess of $22,- 
000,000. 

The following is the record in the 
matter of earnings and dividends; a 
six pereent dividend on shares was 
declared the first vear, and one of eight 
percent the second. Depositors in the 


savings department were paid 4 percent 
compounded quarterly on savings from 








the date of deposit to date of with- 
drawal, provided such deposits  re- 
mained for thirty days. Besides, at 
the end of the first vear a dividend of 
one percent extra was declared on 
savings, which brought the earnings of 
the savings department to 5 percent. 
This savings dividend record held also 
for the second year. We believe this 
to be the first time in American history 
where dividends in the form of checks 
were actually distributed to depositors. 

Not long after the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers Co-operative Na- 
tional Bank was in operation, an organ- 
ization located in the city of Hammond, 
Indiana, took up with us the question 
of a co-operation bank, and this resulted 
in the purchase of the control of the 
Peoples State Bank, after its capital 
had been increased to $50,000 This 
negotiation was consummated in October, 
1921, and the bank at that time had 
assets of about $140,000. To show the 
hearty co-operation of the people of 
Hammond, this bank now has a total in 
excess of $750,000. A dividend was de- 
clared at the end of the vear, following 
the same plan as the Cleveland bank. 

Next we find the Central Labor body 
in the city of San Bernardino, Cali- 
fornia, securing the control of the San 
Bernardino Valley Bank. It has gone 
on rapidly gaining in deposits. The 
total assets of the institution are now 
approximately $1,000,000. A branch 
of the institution has been opened in 
the town of Barstow and the deposits 
are now in excess of $150,000. 

In May, 1920 another development 
in the extension of labor banks was 
erystallized. This took the form of the 
Amalgamated Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, owned and supported by 
the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
that city. It was set up on a co-oper- 
ative basis with a capital of $200,000; 
surplus of $100,000. The bank opened 
July 1, 1922. 

One of the first groups to undertake 
the organization of a labor bank was 
the Philadelphia group. The original 
plans were drawn by an idealist whose 
purpose was to create a great trust 
with various activities. His plans were 
entirely too theoretical to be carried 
into effect, but the bank was put into 
(Continued on page 40) 
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PUTTING THE PERSONAL ELEMENT 
INTO. BANK SOLICITATION 


The Amerwan Trust Company found that 
its individualized direct mail campaign 
so profitable that ft will be duplicated this 


«@PNHERITED ideas are curious 
things,” said one of the greatest 
American philosophers, Mark Twain. 


And nowhere is the truth of this 
statement more clearly demonstrated 
than in the case of bank salesmanship. 
In fact, there still persists in many 
places the old feeling that a bank should 
not seek new business at all. 


That is a legitimate historical inherit- 
ance, of course, but it is fully as dis- 
eredited and as unproductive of prac- 
tical results as horse-cars on Broadway. 
Conditions have changed, and banking 
practices have necessarily been modified 
to meet them. 


In order to live and fulfill its implied 
obligations to the public, a bank must 
continually reach out for new business, 
must attract new depositors. Approx- 
imately two million people die each 
year in the United States. Approx- 
imately one million young men reach 
their majority every year. This constant 
change in the personnel of potential 
bank depositors must be met by educa- 
tion and business-getting effort. 


Securing new business for a_ bank 
does not differ in essence from getting 
business for any other line. It resolves 
itself into selling the bank to the pros- 
pect. It is a plain matter of salesman- 
ship. 


In the last analysis, banks are sound, 
generally well managed, almost univer- 
sally well supervised by the State Bank- 
ing Department, and the securities 
offered by them for sale earry as little 
risk as any in the market. Hence the 
proposition of selling your bank to a 
new depositor, or inducing a man to 
have business relationship with any of 
its various departments, is just sales- 
manship. 

An observer of bank advertising copy 
and literature has seen it pass from 
one stage to another; beginning with 
the so-called “Tombstone” age, when 
financial institutions contented them- 
selves with an oceasional ecard in the 
paper saving that the First National 
Bank was at Broad and Main Streets. 
Then followed a general razing of 
private office partitions, placing the 
officers of the bank in plain view and 
within easy access of any visitor. Bank 


By HORACE W. FOSTER 


American Trust Company, New York 


salesmanship has reflected this change, 
and will reflect, as time goes on, those 
changes in banking procedure which 
are daily becoming more evident. The 
change in‘the attitude of the bank to 
its customers has been reflected in its 
advertising and selling methods. 


Bank like the bank 
president, has emerged from the closed 
office and now stands out offering a 
personal service in a personal way. 
The competition for new business, never 
keener, has put a premium on advertis- 
ing effort which most closely approaches 
the personal relation of the salesman 
to his customers. 


salesmanship, 


Bank advertising is effective in direct 
ratio to such personal qualities. Like the 
ideal salesman, it should have a good 
appearanee, tell its story in a straight- 
forward, manly way, extend the hand 
in greeting, never forgetting that this 


I Have often wondered if Bacon, had he known 
of the advantages offered by a modern Trust 
Company, would have written his famous 
aphorism—that the man who marries gives 
hostages to fortune 


“{ made my decision after a recent experience 
which is very much in point. An attorney 
whom I knew well made a voluntary trust in 
favor of his wife and two daughters, one of 
whom was a widow with two young children. 
He was a successful lawyer with a good income 
and was well past middle life when he m 

trust. 


“For*ten years nothing 
ficiaries spent or inve: 
in from the trust 
ample, until one day— 


“The Treasurer of a comp: 
a director and majority st 
with $200,000 of the concern.) 


“My friend was financially 
ruined, and if it had not been fd 
establishing a voluntary trust, he' 
would have been reduced to abso! 


Five different leaflets similar 
to this one, written in the first 
person, and with the name of 
the prospective customer print- 
ed on the cover, were distributed 
to a carefully selected mailing 
list and were decidedly produc- 
tive of new trust business. 


was 


fall 


is a business relationship, and not a 
social enterprise. 

While newspaper advertising brings 
in new customers, it is unquestioned 
that most new accounts come to a bank 
because one man has told another of 
the personal advantages he would 
receive by opening an account or using 
other facilities of a particular financial 
institution.’ 

The problem which this company 
undertook to solve was to work out the 
theory in terms of direct-by-mail soli- 
citation. The preparation of leaflets 
outlining the various functions of the 
bank is a well known and frequently 
employed method of approach. About 
two years ago, it was decided to put 
these leaflets in the most personal form 
possible; to write them in the first 
person as though the man were actually 
talking, telling his personal experiences 

(Continued on page 42) 


“Of course, I don’t expect anything like that ro 
happen to me, but neither did my friend, and, 
after all, it’s my family that counts. 


“So I made up my mind that they should be no 
longer the hostages of fortune, exposed to the 
chances of my failure in my business. Now, 
ill be watched, 
The American 
come and pay 


I know that my investy 
by men trained J 
Trust 


nd, what 1s 
the effect 
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Farming projects’ in Western Canada are conceived on a large scale and are constantly moving towards continued expansion. 


AMERICAN FUNDS FINANCE THE 
WESTERN CANADA FARMER 


The purchase of farm mortgages by the investors 
of the United States aids in the financing of the 
Canadian farmer when local funds prove inadequate 


HE entire destiny of western 

Canada is in the land and its pro- 
duction of cattle and grain crops. Agri- 
culture is western Canada’s first and 
predominant industry constituting the 
hinge upon which swing other phases 
of activity all subservient. It is univer- 
sally recognized throughout Canada 
that the highest possible degree 
of prosperity must be maintained in 
the western agricultural class if the 
country is to reflect progress in other 
phases of its business. To this end the 
western farmer is perhaps the prime 
consideration in all national movements. 
Governments legislate with one eye 
upon his needs and powerful institu- 
tions are vitally concerned in his well- 
being, a certain sacrifice being not in- 
frequently demanded of subsidiary in- 
dustries. 

There has been one phase, however, in 
which public institutions have had some 
difficulty in completely satisfying the 
farmer while operating on a _ sound 
basis, profitably to themselves, and with 
perfect justice to other Canadian in- 
dustries, and that has been in the matter 
of financing the western farmer. 

Agriculture in western Canada, as 
in the United States, from the very 
nature of its qualities, is a pursuit set 
peculiarly apart. The western farmer 
is a combination of laborer and eapit- 
alist. Even an initial enterprise on a 
small seale requires the outlay of con- 
siderable capital and when this has been 
secured and commenced to function, 
the farmer, in most eases has to wait 
a few years before he begins to receive 
any revenue from his investment. 


By E. L. CHICAROT 


Canadian farming entails certain risks 
and the man undertaking the running 
of a farm must be prepared to find 
himself in a position where he needs 
temporary financing to tide him over 
a hard spell, though he be not in the 
slightest degree culpable or to any 
extent solvent. Furthermore extension 
to the scope of his operations is bound 
to be a very slow matter when he has 
to wait upon the accumulation of money 
tardily earned from the fruits of his 
labor in the soil. 

The Canadian banking system, from 
practically all points of view, is a most 
admirable one, making for simplifica- 
tion and thoroughness, and of unques- 
tionable soundness to the investor and 
client. It gives ample protection and 
general _ satisfaction. Unfortunately, 
however, it was never designed with 
any regard to farming enterprises as 
launched in western Canada. Western 
farmers long ago became dissatisfied 
with the loan facilities these institutions 
offered them. The very conservatism 
and extreme precaution which char- 
acterized their operations militated 
against their being the best of credit 
organizations from the farmers’ point 
of view. 

In the rapid development of the 
West, where most farming projetts are 
conceived on fairly elaborate scales but 
with a minimum of eapital, and where 
every individual is constantly straining 
for the expansion that the wide vacant 
spaces makes possible, farmers felt 
that the banks did not thoroughly 
understand them and their problems 
and had not that thorough and complete 


knowledge which might result in a sym- 
pathetic assistance. While it was pos- 
sible to borrow money in substantial 
amounts in times of prosperity demands 
went unsatisfied in times of hardship 
and real need. A prime cause of an- 
noyance was that it was practically 
impossible to secure farm loans at the 
time of initial farm development when 
funds were most needed. Again, they 
felt they were paying too high a rate 
of interest, and that local managers did 
not possess sufficiently extensive discre- 
tionary powers in the making of loans. 

The result was a seething agitation 
on the part of western farmers against 
the banks. This gradually grew in 
vigor and became so importunate that 
the governments of the provinces were 
forced to take action and systems of 
farm loans and rural credits were 
adopted. These have been in force a 
sufficient length of time to have proved 
their general success and many indiv- 
iduals in the West who were unalterably 
opposed to any such systems in the 
first place have become converted to 
them through their results and proven 
benefits. 

The first western province to adopt 
such a system was Manitoba. The 
Rural Credits Act of 1917 made provi- 
sion for the organization by farmers of 
rural credit societies through which 
they may obtain short term loans for 
productive purposes. Before commen- 
cing business the society must receive 
subscriptions to its capital stock from 
at least thirty-five persons actually en- 
gaged in farming. Any member desir- 

(Continued on page 96) 


























Each depositor is protected by 
$1,000 insurance — with the strong 
HARTFORD ACCIDENT @ 
INDEMNITY COMPANY— 
against fraudulent alteration of 
checks. 


This positive protection 





Each check is protected by the 
world-famed WILLIAM J. BURNS 
INTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE 
AGENCY, INC., and this warning 
to the crook is plainly displayed on 
each check. 


increases deposits 


The bank that furnishes its depositors 
with positive protection against activi- 
ties of the check-raiser, makes use of the 
strongest possible agent for increasing 
deposits, building new business. 


Today thousands of banks are proving 
this in the most substantial way. They 
furnish depositors with Super-Safety 
INSURED Bank Checks. That way they 
put a triple safe-guard between their 
clients and check crooks. 


For these checks are so protected as to 
frighten off the criminal, amateur or 
master, in the first place. Then they pro- 
vide ample insurance for bank or de- 
positor against actual loss and embar- 
Tassment. 


Their security is three-fold: first, they 
are made of the best “safety paper” in 
the world; second, each check is pro- 
tected by the world-famed WILLIAM 
- BURNS INTERNATIONAL DE- 
ECTIVE AGENCY, INC., and each 















carries that warning, plainly printed; 
finally, each depositor is insured for 
$1,000—in the strong HARTFORD AC- 
CIDENT & INDEMNITY COMPANY 
—against loss by check alteration. 


Yet these triply safe-guarded checks cost 
you no more than ordinary, unsafe 
checks. That is because we manufacture 
more bank checks than any other house 
in the world—reducing costs through 
standardization and quantity production. 


We supply advertising material, free, by 
which your bank can make the utmost 
use of this powerful safety argument in 
building new business. We advertise, 
for you, in the strongest nationally-read 
publications—to American business men. 


Losses through check frauds, last year, 
exceeded over fifty million dollars. That 
is a situation which certainly commends 
to you, as a progressive banker, thor- 
ough investigation of 


The Bankers Supply Company 
Largest manufacturers of bank checks in the world 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER ATLANTA 


DES MOINES SAN FRANCISCO 





In the corner of every 
check this mark of posi- 
tive protection for bank 
and depositor. 
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GET THE BABIES’ ACCOUNTS AND YOU 
WIN THEIR FATHERS’ 


A cash prize contest for the prettiest baby in Dane County 
in co-operation with the local paper added scores of new 
families to the bank besides giving valuable publicity 


By K. E. OLSON 


New Business Manager, Commercial National Bank, Madison, Wisconsin 


— accounts in themselves will 
perhaps never result in any great 
jnerease in your total deposits, but as a 
means of securing the account of fathers 
and mothers that may mean real money 
to you, they are pretty good bait. 


Madison, Wisconsin, produces about 
the average number of babies for a city 
of 50,000 and The Commercial National 
Bank had been getting its share of baby 
accounts. But records showed us that 
there were scores of babies being born in 
our pretty little city for which there were 
no baby accounts. We had tried baby 
books, baby souvenirs, and the usual 
$1 offer for baby accounts with only 
fair results. 

To create greater interest in baby 
accounts we decided to introduce a little 
competition among our babies and so 
wake up the proud fathers and mothers 
of our county to what they should do 
for their children. 

Co-operating with The Capital Times, 
one of our local newspapers, we 
launched a prize baby contest and set 
out to find the prettiest baby in Dane 
County. 

A first prize of $50 in cash was 
offered. Second prizes of $15 and $10 
savings accounts were also put up. In 
addition every entrant in the contest 
was presented with a certificate entitling 
the baby to a $1 savings account when 
the certificate was presented at the 
bank. 

The contest was timed to run for 
three weeks and to close just before 
Christmas so that we could advertise: 

$75 FOR YOUR BABY’S CHRISTMAS 
STOCKING! 

Any boy or girl up to the age of five 
years was made eligible. Awards were 
to be made on the basis of photographs 
submitted to the baby contest editor of 
The Times. Selection of the three 
prettiest babies was to be made by a 
committee of three judges selected by 
The Capital Times. 

On the day the contest opened The 
Times ran a banner headline across the 
top of its front page reading: 

WE WANT TO FIND DANE COUNTY’S 

PRETTIEST BABY 

Centered on the front page was a 
beautiful art layout of a group of 
Pretty babies whose photographs we 


secured from a local photographer and 
whom we featured as the first entrants 
in the contest under the caption: “Is 
Dane County’s Prettiest Baby in this 
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This sprightly specimen of the fairer sex was 
adjudged the prettiest baby in Dane County in 
The Commercial National Bank’s prize baby 
contest. 


Group?” Then came the announce- 
ment of the contest in display type 
featuring the bank’s offers. Below this 
story was printed: 


‘*Who is Dane County’s prettiest 
baby? 

The Capital Times wants to know 
and with the co-operation of its readers 
and three unprejudiced judges will 
undertake to find out. 

Every child up to the age of five 
years whose parents reside in Dane 
County will be eligible to enter the 
contest. The Capital Times will 
publish in a few days the names of a 
committee of judges which it believes 
will be absolutely unprejudiced in 
selecting the prettiest babies from 
the photographs submitted. 

Then think of the rewards. Think 
of hanging on your baby’s Christmas 
tree $50 in crisp bills or placing a 
savings account with $15 or $10 to 
your -child’s eredit in baby’s Christ- 
mas stocking! 

And that isn’t all! No matter 
whether your baby wins one of the 
three main prizes or not every parent 
who submits a photograph in this 
contest will receive a certificate en- 
titling the baby to a $1 savings ac- 
eount at THE COMMERCIAL NA- 
TIONAL BANK. 


There is the offer in a 
The rules are simple; the 
attractive. 

The Capital Times Baby Contest 
Editor is waiting. Come on. Let’s 
Go! ; 


nutshell. 
awards 


And the baby contest editor got more 
than she bargained for. Baby photo- 
graphs came in by scores every day. 
Local photographers co-operated by 
making special offers on baby photo- 
graphs. The baby contest editor’s desk 
was so swamped with pictures that she 
was compelled to move out into another 


Another blue ribbon winner, feminine, of 
course, who was awarded the second prize of 
a $15 savings account. Dolly’s smile is enough 
to make any one want to ‘‘Save for Her.’’ 


room set aside as baby contest head- 
quarters. 


To every mother who came in with 
her baby’s picture was given a certif- 
icate entitling her to a $1 savings ac- 
count for her baby at our bank. The 
contest editor kept a careful list of 
those who mailed their pictures in. 
This list was turned over at once to 
the new business department of the 
bank, which mailed out immediately a 
certificate properly filled out, together 
with a letter of congratulation to every 
mother on the list, encouraging her to 
come in and open her baby’s account. 


(Continued on Page 91) 





New President of Financial Advertisers 








GAYLORD S. MORSE 


Mr. Morse is assistant cashier of the State Bank of Chicago. He has long been active in finan- 
cial advertising circles. 


MARKING A MILESTONE 
IN BANK PUBLICITY 


Financial Advertisers’ gathering in Atlantic 


the 


City indicates 


of bank 


advertising 


astonishing growth 
in recent years 


By FREDERICK W. GEHLE 


Vice President, Mechanics and Metals National Bank, New York City 


— than ten vears ago the bank 
was a rarity whose officers gave 
serious attention to the manner of its 
appeal to the masses. Publicity was a 
subject that had an unsavory signifiec- 
anee, and any one who approached a 
banker to discuss the subject was at 
once dubbed “press agent” and speedily 
shown the way out. 

There still are bankers who are averse 
to publicity, both for their profession 
and their institutions. But the number 
is so small in comparison with ten vears 


ago that one ean define the change 
as of the most notable marks of 


banking development of the decade. A 
visual demonstration of the changed 
attitude toward publicity was given in 
June at the Convention of the Financial 
Advertisers’ Association in Atlantic 
City, when upward of 250 men and 
women in charge of the advertising and 
new business departments of banks 
throughout the country came together 
to discuss the problems of their craft. 
Less than five percent of these delegates 
were ten years ago engaged in the work 
that now oceupies their time, yet, the 
spirit of the convention and the seope 
of its work must have indicated to any 
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open-minded observer that here was a 
vigorous and constructive force whose 
energy, although of recent development, 
is being directed in a fashion that must 
have tremendous influence on _ the 
thought and action of the American 
people. 


After all, it is not so strange that the 
development of banking publitity is of 
such recent origin, for it is not so long 
ago that banks were little more than 
money changers operating locally and 
along prescribed grooves. At one time 
there was little for them to advertise, 
but now we see huge institutions dealing 
in every division of finance, and serving 
not communities only, but states and 
nations. It is inevitable that the transi- 
tion of American banking should have 
developed the craft represented by the 
men and women who were in Atlantie 
City in June. Moreover, it 
evitable that these men and women 
should come to apply their minds to 
the advancement not only of individual 
institutions, but to the development of 
great movements for the betterment of 
society. 


Was in- 


To what extent this is so was summed 
up by one of the speakers who took for 
the topie of his address “Publie Eduea- 
tion and the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation.” After all, publicity has a 
lasting merit only if it is on a high 
plane and if it is beneficial to those to 
whom that publicity is addressed. If 
it were selfishly conceived, and were 
beneficial only to the institution or 
group paying the bills, it would soon 
fall of its own weight. Thus, one un- 
mistakable impression gathered from 
the Atlantie City convention was that 
banks individually, in every section of 
the country, backed up by the American 
Bankers Association and the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association, are devoting 
their efforts more and more along the 
lines of publicity that will be beneficial 
to society generally, the emphasis being 
placed where it belongs, namely, on 
education. 

The science and art of bank publicity 
have made long strides in recent years, 
but even so it must be recognized that 
banks have not yet made themselves and 
their services sufficiently known, and 
have not yet won the friendship of 
hundreds of thousands of good pros- 


pects. It is for this reason that so 
much interest was displayed at the 
Financial Advertisers’ Convention im 


the addresses delivered by F. N. Shep- 
herd, exeeutive manager of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association; Samuel 0. 
Rice, educational director of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association; Louis Wiley, 
publisher of the New York Times, and 
F. W. Ellsworth, vice president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Company, New 
Orleans, who with others dwelt per- 
sistently on the thought of intensively 
educating the American people along 
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the lines of right economic thinking. 
Perhaps to a certain few people the 
address of these would seem to have 
dealt too much with abstractions, and 
not intimately enough into the subject 
of how to build a given bank’s deposits. 
But the platform of bank advertising 
isa broad one from which, in addition 
to telling the good qualities of a given 
bank, there can be taught such matters 
as thrift, credit, investment, and trusts. 
In the long run, it is this helpful adver- 
tising that has proved the most produc- 
tive, for it has built that very thing 
upon which the whole banking structure 
of the country depends, namely, a 
foundation of knowledge, good will and 
confidence. 

An interesting example of the prog- 
ress whieh American banks have made 
in breaking away from tradition in con- 
trast, was given at the Convention by 
spokesmen of some of the English 
fnancial institutions. These gentlemen 
were openly enthusiastic in their en- 
dorsement of American methods, and 
frankly acknowledged their own delay 
in breaking away from age-old customs. 
Erie Field, of London, declared that 
Britain is learning very largely because 
of the demonstrated merits of the Amer- 
iean svstem. Looking a little bit ahead 
it will be worth while, next year, when 
the convention is held in London. 


“The Seven Ages of Saving” is the 
tile of a series of seven advertisements 
wed recently by the Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chieazgo which have been collected and 
published in attractive booklet form. 
The advertisements are based upon the 
well known quotation from Shakespere’s 
“As You Like It.” 


The Bank of Gay Mills, Wisconsin, 
will erect a bank building to 
$20,000 


eost 


The Merchants National Bank of 
Newport News, Virginia, has awarded 
a contract for a new building to cost 
about $25,000. 


The proposed new bank of W. C. 
Durant in New York will be known as 
the Liberty National Bank, following 
the issuance of a charter in Washington. 
The capital will be $500,000, and 
officials named are A. F. Crenhardt, 
president and Wallace Zweiner, cashier. 


The Dora Banking and Trust Com- 
pany, Dora, Alabama, is planning to 
remodel its banking rooms. 


The Hoven State Bank of Gettys- 
burg, South Dakota, will build a new 
home this summer. Plans are now 
being drawn which will include a 
Women’s rest room and customers’ room 
in addition to the regular lobby. The 
new building will be 30x60 feet. 


FINANCIAL 


ADVERTISERS ELECT 


NEW OFFICERS 


T the annual convention of Financial Advertisers’ 

Association, held in connection with the conven- 

tion of the Advertising Clubs of the World in Atlantic 
City in June, the following officers were elected: 


President 


GAYLORD S. MORSE, 
State Bank of Chicago 


Ist Vice President 
CARROLL RAGAN, 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust Co., 


2d Vice President 
H. G. HODAPP, 
Wells-Dickey Co., Minneapolis. 


Wi. ¥. 


3d Vice President 
R. E. HOTZE, 
Planters National Bank, Richmond 
TREASURER 


CARL A. GODE, 
Illinois Merchants Tr. Co., Chicago 


MEMBERS NATIONAL COMMISSION 


1924 

GUY W. COOKE, 
First National Bank, 
Chicago. 


1925 

F. W. ELLSWORTH, 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., 
New Orleans. 


1926 


C. H. HANDERSON, 
Union Trust Co., Cleveland 


DIRECTORS 


A. C. FLATHER, 

John L. Edwards & Co., Wash. 
W. W. DOUGLAS, 

Bank of Italy, San Francisco. 
JOHN COWAN, 

Toronto Gen‘! Trust Corp., Toronto. 
F. W. GEHLE, 

Mechanics & Metals Nat'l Bank, N. Y. 
JESSAMINE G. HOAGLAND, 

National City Bank, Chicago. 
JULIUS C. PETER, 

Detroit Trust Co., Detroit. 
ETHEL B. SCULLY, 

Morris F. Fox & Co., Milwaukee. 
FRED M. STAKER, 


Commerce Trust Co., Kansas City. 


W. B. WEISSENBERGER, 
National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis. 
JOHN H. WELLS, 
Rhode Island Hospital Tr. Co., 
Providence 
C. H. WETTEREAU, 
Amer. Nat'l Bank, Nashville. 
CHAS. CASON, 
Chemical Nat’! Bank, New York 
E. H. KITTRIDGE, 
Old Colony Trust Co., Boston 
K. W. ROBERTS, 
First Nat'l Bank, Columbus 
W. J. KOMMERS, 
Member Nat’! Com., Spokane, Wash. 
CLINTON W. BERRY, 
Union Trust Co., Detroit. 


MODERN ADVERTISING BRINGS 
BANK CLOSE TO THE PEOPLE 


By W. W. 


Vice Pres., Bank of Italy, San Francisco; 


HE amazing growth in the last few 

years in the quantity of financial 
advertising earried by the press is 
characteristic of the United States as 
a whole. Many large banks in all see- 
tions have been materially increasing 
both the frequeney and the size of their 
advertisements. Most banking magazines 
now regularly set aside a special section 
for the subject of advertising as a vital 
part of financial discussion. This does 
not mean that American banks are 
growing noisy and blatant in their 
methods. But it does mean that there 
has been a complete revolution in the 
relationship of the bank to its public. 
It was once the most arctic and remote 
of institutions with which the everyday 
citizen had to have dealings. But it is 
rapidly becoming the most intimate and 
approachable. 


DOUGLAS 


Retiring Pres., Financial Advertisers Assn. 


This has not been accomplished by 
mere advertising bulk, but by the con- 
stantly inereasing skill of financial ad- 
vertisers in presenting the A B C of 
practical finance in an understandable 
and compelling way. I have been con- 
stantly struck, in looking over bank ads 
produced during the last vear, by their 
vividness, punch and terseness of ex- 
pression, and by their apt use of illus- 
trations. The historical series now so 
popular with banks in many cities, is 
an instance of clever ingenuity with 
which real business interest and power- 
ful “sales talk” are being combined with 
that dignity which banks as a whole are 
still slow to abandon. 

The effectiveness and _ professional 
finish of financial advertising in 1923 
owes a debt to the organized leadership 
of the Financial Advertisers Association.* 


* Speech 
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TUNING UP RADIO AND MOVIES FOR 
100% BANK ADVERTISING 
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DVERTISING, ever ambitious and 

enterprising, by subtle charm and 
persistent effort, has often found ex- 
pression through channels deemed 
sacred from commercial intrusion. 
Each new vehicle of thought offers a 
challenge to advertising. So with the 
motion picture and the radio, which 
the irresistible advance of civilization 
is developing as mediums of more effec- 
tive expression. How, effectively and 
without offense, to utilize these mediums 
of expression as advertising media, it 
will be the purpose of this discussion 
to set forth.* 

Let it be said at the outset that in 
general newspapers must continue to 
form the backbone of the advertising 
program of progressive financial in- 
stitutions. The newer forms, such as 

























































































































































































the movie and the radio, can be utilized 
only to a limited degree and therefore 
must be considered as supplementary 
media. 

The use of the radio by banks for 
purposes may be 
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At the First Nae 
tional Bank, Dodge- 
ville, Wisconsin there 
is usually a crowd 
around the bulletin 
board when the 
market reports, re- 
ceived by radio, are 
chalked up. 









































and 


forms—broadeasting receiving. 
On account of the very great cost of 
a good broadeasting station, broadcast- 
ing is likely, for the present, at least, 
to be restricted to a small group of 
fairly large banks in fairly large cities. 
A cheap broadeasting station cannot 
command high grade talent for its 
programs and consequently the institu- 
tion with such a station loses, rather 
























































* From a speech at the Financial Advertisers 
Association Convention in Atlantic City. 





Manager, Commercial 


Many banks in all parts of the 
country are finding these two 
new forms of publicity profitable. 


By R. E. WRIGHT, 


than gains, prestige. 

The use of the radio for broadeasting 
purposes seems to be on one of the 
following bases: 

1. The installation of a powerful 
broadcasting station at a cost ranging 
upward from $25,000. 

2. A joint arrangement with other 
lines of business, whereby from five to 
ten concerns share the cost of installa- 
tion and maintenance equally. 

3. Use of a_ broadeasting station 
belonging to some other institution. 

The cost to one bank which is in on 
a co-operative broadcasting station, is 
$4,000 a year for the service and all the 
expenses of operation are taken out of 
the general fund. This does not cover the 
additional expense in collecting market 
news. “As to the benefits it is purely 
a matter of publicity as the government 
is very strict in not permitting any 
firm to use direct advertising by radio. 
We merely hope to work ourselves into 
the hearts of the people by giving them 
a worth while service which they cannot 





forget and which should in time reflect 
on our business.” That this service is 
appreciated is shown by many com- 
ments from banks throughout the ter- 
ritory served by this institution. 

A bank in Nebraska contributed 
$1,000 to the original cost of a local 
broadeasting station, the contribution 
being made because of the desire for a 
good station in their city. 


Service Department, First Wisconsin National Bank, Milwaukee 









There do not seem to be any eases 
among banks where revenue is derived 
from the radio station. From what can 
be learned it appears that a broadeast- 
ing station is fortunate to secure high. 
grade talent without cost, but there 
seems to be no difficulty in doing that 
if the station is of sufficient power to 
reproduce satisfactorily. 

The principal kinds of material sent 
over the radio by banks consist of 
government bond reports, stock reports, 
foreign exchange, grain, _live-stock, 
butter, poultry and egg quotations, 
quotations of representative bonds, 
other agricultural product quotations, 
addresses on thrift and entertainment 
programs. It is understood that there 
is a bill pending in Congress now to 
provide for the erection of government 
stations to broadcast market and other 
reports of a similar character. Direct 
advertising being prohibited by govern- 
ment regulation, whatever advertising 
is obtained must be the result of the 
prestige of the broadcasting or inferen- 
tial publicity, or propaganda relating 
to an entire industry or character of 
service. 

At a meeting of the Trust Company 
Division of the A. B. A. held in New 
York some months ago, the radio as a 
publicity medium was discussed. One 
speaker contended that with a broad- 
casting station whose radius includes 
practically half of the United States, 
the number of people talked to ranged 
from 200,000 to 2,000,000, depending 
upon the program that particular night. 
This he contrasted with the 300,000 
possible readers of a magazine reading 
perhaps for a minute or two an adver- 
tisement costing $300. He pointed out 
that with the listening in on the radio 
you would have the undivided attention 
anywhere from five to ten minutes. 

Another speaker at the same meet- 
ing, however, expressed the opinion 
that the adults pretty generally tum 
the radio over to the junior members 
of the family, while the adult members 
seek their entertainment with the evening 
newspaper, the theater, or otherwise, and 
are therefore not at the radio when the 
message comes in. It would seem, how- 
ever, that so far as listening in to 
speech on trust services is concerned, 
the junior members of the family would 


of rac 
speech 
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be inclined to pay less attention than 
would the seniors. It is difficult to 
conceive of youngsters tuning in on a 
truss speech when they ean listen in 
on a musical program. It would be 
interesting to know how many owners 
of radio receiving sets listen in on a 
speech in preference to a musical 
program. 

In response to our questionnaire re 
the use of the radio by banks several un- 
favorable comments were received: 

A large bank in Detroit writes that 
“ve have never felt the need or seen 
the opportunity for a bank to go into 
the business.” 

“Very little interest in. the section 
and what there was seems to be sub- 
siding.” 

“Very much doubt the value of radio 
advertising.” 

By a user—“Can’t see much to it. 
Get a great many letters but from 
people out of our territory.” 

A bank in Los Angeles made a very 
careful investigation at the time the 
question of the installation of a radio 
broadcasting apparatus was up for con- 
sideration. The plan contemplated was 
that they would share the station with 
a local newspaper and an automobile 
dub, the newspaper carrying the entire 
expense of installation and the three 
parties each to pay one-third of the 
cost of maintenance and to pay the cost 
of their own programs. This bank 
found that their expense of main- 
tenance would run from $250 to $400 
amonth and that the cost of preparing 
material would probably run the entire 
expenditure up to close to $1,000 a 
month. There was no evidence that the 
returns could in any way compensate 
the expense. 

They did not consider that the value 
to be derived from having their name 
connected with the less serious broad- 
casting simply for the advertising to be 
secured from putting on a program was 
worth while. They feel that a consider- 
able portion of their business is based 
upon the fact that they are a stable, 
conservatively operated banking organ- 
ization. Should they go into the stunt 
business, which would be the kind of 
business that would draw them atten- 
tion in the radio field in that territory, 
they would immediately lay themselves 
open to the charge that they were de- 
parting from their well established 
program. This would be an interesting 
phase to be brought up in the diseus- 
sion following, by some one represent- 
ing one of the banks operating a broad- 
casting station. 

One bank bought a_ broadeasting 
station but not having a qualified oper- 
ator and because the air was decidedly 
full of broadcasts from three or four 
active stations in the same town, did 
hot fit up the room and their apparatus 
is in the warehouse. The writer of 


The Highland County Bank, Greenfield, Ohio, uses a ‘‘loud talker’? outside the front window 
to announce radio returns to the waiting group, and also posts complete returns for the day upon 


a chart. 


this experience says that if anyone 
knows of a good bank which would be 
interested in the purchase of a first- 
class, complete broadcasting set, they 
would like to be advised. 

A Los Angeles bond house stated that 


they prepared a daily market letter for 


local broadeasting, but as the station 
closed after two months, they did not 
have an opportunity to check results. 

A bank in the same city as another 
bank which is using radio extensively 
for broadcasting purposes said that at 
first they were inclined to think the 
bank using the radio had obtained con- 
siderable advantage over them through 
the use of this method of advertising, 
but that now they are of the opposite 
opinion. He illustrates his opinion 
with the story of the two men who were 
chased by a bear. One of them sue- 
ceeded in climbing a tree and the other 
was grappling with the bear at the 
bottom. The man in the tree said, 
“Shall I come down and help you hold 
him?” The man on the ground said, 
“No, come down and help me let him 
go.” 

As evidence of the appreciation of 
the service given through the use of the 
vadio are the following examples: 


Our set cost us $300 and has saved 
us several times its cost in keeping 
us in touch with the market at all 
times. One afternoon last fall, the 
day cash flax dropped 8 cents, we 
saved half of what our set cost us on 
the grain we took in after 1:30 p. m. 
Cobden Farm Products Co., Cobden, 
Minnesota. 

Promptness of 


information big 


factor. Receive reports 12 to 18 
hours sooner than can get from news- 
papers. Especially valuable where do 
not have other access to reports except 
through newspapers. 

The Chicago Board of Trade which 
broadeasts information about grain ex- 
change operations, received this letter 
from a bank at Kingston, Missouri: 

It is a great service and the best 
that we have ever had of getting 
prices especially on the live-stock 

market and the grain market. I 
hardly know how we would get along 
now without it. “I feel certain that 
our customers would miss the service 
a great deal and be badly disappointed 
if the service were discontinued. We 
are getting the reports in first class 
shape all the time. I have no criticism 
of the service to offer. The majority 
of the banks are using this just the 
same as we are. 

‘«These markets are received, as 
clearly as if given over the tele- 
phone, »? says a letter from a bank 
at Albion, Illinois. 

Farmers seem to appreciate reports. 
One bank writes: 

“Personally I know of no better serv- 
ice that ean be rendered by radio than 
that of broadeasting the live-stock and 
grain markets.” 

As to measurement of contact estab- 
lished—it was announced by radio by 
the Northwestern National Bank and 
the Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis that blank forms 
for taking down the radio market 
reports would be furnished free to the 
banks upon request. At the time of 
the report, requests for these forms had 

(Continued on page 49) 
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LOS ANGELES CHILDREN DEPOSIT 
$298,000 IN SCHOOL SAVINGS 


The 


has been worked out 


school 


savings plan in this city 
since October 


1922 with startling success for all banks 


By F. A. STEARNS 


Advertising Manager, Security Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 


T was not until 1922 that the Los 
Angeles banks got near enough 
together on the subject to have a clear- 
ing house committee appointed to in- 


vestigate school savings systems. After 
several weeks of investigation into 


school savings plans in other parts of 
the country the following principles 
were adopted as the basis upon which 
the Los Angeles system would operate: 

First—that all banks in the city 
should be permitted to participate in 
the plan. 

Second—that the teachers and prin- 
cipals should be relieved of all detail 
work in receiving deposits, keeping 
records, ete. 

Third—that the school children in- 
dividually should be given entire freedom 
of action in choosing a bank for depos- 
itory. 

Fourth—that to inerease the eduea- 
tional value of the plan, the actual de- 
positing of money by the children 
should be earried on directly with the 
banks in the regulation manner and 
using a regulation pass book, as 
opposed to the use of school savings 
stamps, ecards and such devices for re- 
cording savings.* 

Eleven parent banks with eighty- 
eight branches became charter members 
of the association. Officers were elected 
and an executive committee appointed 
composed of one representative from 
each member bank, which meets once 
a month to discuss and settle the 
problems that arise. 

From the inception of the idea, the 
committee of bankers which was re- 
sponsible for the plan, was careful to 
work in the closest harmony with the 
school board and the superintendent of 
schools. It was felt from the start that 
any plan, to meet with the greatest 
degree of success, must have the whole- 
hearted support of the school board, the 
superintendent of schools and the prin- 
cipals and teachers. Every step in’ the 
organization work was carefully taken 
in order to prevent any chance of a 
conflict with, or lack of sympathy on 
the part of the school authorities. How 
well this feature of the plan has worked 
is demonstrated each day in the en- 
thusiastie co-operation accorded the 
banks in earrying the plan into the 
schools. 





* Speech 


An initial budget of $40,000 was 
appropriated by the association for the 
first year, which is paid into the asso- 
ciation fund as needed, each member 
bank paying a share based upon the 
relative amount of its savings deposits 
as compared to the aggregate savings 
deposits of all the banks in the associa- 
tion at the time of the last bank eall. 
This method of distributing the cost 
was felt at the time to be the fairest and 
most equable division of the expense, 
inasmuch as there were no precedents 
to follow in this matter and no way of 
telling exactly the proportion in which 
each bank would benefit. 

The next step was to select a com- 
petent supervisor to actively take 
charge of the work and perfect the 
system for putting the plan in opera- 
tion in the schools. Here again the 
association was confronted with a 
complete lack of precedents and of ex- 
perienced applicants for the position 
of supervisor. A number of applicants 
were considered, among which were 
several school teachers, several men 
with banking experience and one or two 
salesmen. The choice fell upon the 
latter, a man who had been selling 
Dutch Cleanser. 

In. Los Angeles there are 202 ele- 
mentary schools (kindergarten to eighth 
grade), 104,000 pupils and 3500 
teachers and principals. As a starter, 
the association ordered 20,000 home 
safes of a special design and 20,000 
units of the various printed forms and 
pieces of literature necessary to 
inaugurate the plan. 

The actual induction of the plan is 
done by the supervisor of the associa- 
tion who addresses the children and 
teachers in each school after arrange- 
ments have been made for his talk by 
a letter sent out from the superintendent 
of schools. His talk is good natured 
and friendly from beginning to end 
and his audience of youngsters are 
kept in a good humor but they are also 
nevertheless seriously intent upon what 
he has to say about saving their money. 
He emphasizes the fact that while the 
little home safe, which he shows to the 
children, is to be loaned by the prin- 
cipal to each of them who wants one, 
it will only be given to those who 
promise to use it and to save every 


penny, nickel, dime and quarter that 
they get and not to spend it foolishly 
for cheap ,candy, all day suckers, 
pickles and the like. The children in. 
variably subseribe en masse to this 
stipulation. But the home safes are 
not given out on these group promises 
made in the enthusiasm of the moment. 
Fach child is told to take home with 
him one of the little yellow folders 
addressed “To parents” which he is in- 
structed to read and have his parents 
read. Then if he decides he wants a 
school safe, he must have his parents 
sign the application attached to the 
vellow folder and bring it back to his 
teacher. 

His teacher then gives him one of the 
safes, taking the receipt for it and also 
gives him an envelope which contains 
the names and addresses of every 
member bank in the association, in any 
one of which a school savings account 
may be opened. Absolutely the only 
clerical work required of the teachers 
is the filling out of the record card 
which is turned into association head- 
quarters. You can readily see how this 
complete freedom from burdensome 
detail recommends the Los Angeles plan 
to the principals and teachers. 

But the acceptance of a safe and the 
fact that the pupil pledges himself to 
save does not mean a full-fledged school 
saver under the Los Angeles plan. To 
earn the right to wear the highly-prized 
honor button of the school savings as- 
sociation, the child must actually save 
at least a dollar and deposit it in one 
of the member banks. There are no 
thrift stamps used, no substitutes for 
the regulation methods of savings 
banks. The school saver under the 
Los Angeles plan, actually opens a term 
account in a bank just as any other 
saver would have to do. He receives 4 
regulation term ‘pass book with his de 
posit credited in it, and when he has 
been given his honor button and receives 
a letter of congratulation from the as 
sociation headquarters commending him 
for his thrift and industry, he is mighty 
proud of the distinction of being a full- 
fledged school saver. 

But the child’s enthusiasm is not per- 
mitted to wane for a moment. Making 
his opening deposit is just a starter. 
The real key to the suecess of the plan 
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is in the “follow through,” and it is 
here that the principals and teachers 
get in their work, urged on from time 
to time by letters from the super- 
intendent of schools, suggestions from 
the supervisor of the association and 
get-together dinners with after-dinner 
speeches by bankers and others interested 
in the work. 


Thrift has become a part of the cur- 
riculum in the schools of Los Angeles. 
It is taught in all the classes. If the 
children are studying arithmetic, a 
practical problem in saving is worked 
out; if it is history, some historical 
application of thrift or saving may be 
given to the pupils. In the kindergarten 
and drawing work in all the grades, 
thrift posters and designs are made by 
the pupils. Results have been obtained 
which would have been thought impos- 
sible at the start of the campaign. 

Hundreds of pupils have not only 
made their first deposit, but their tenth, 
twelfth and fifteenth deposit. Already 
a score or more schools in which the 
actual savers are practically one hun- 
dred percent and eighty-five percent 
of them never had accounts before. 
The average balance on deposit in 
school savings accounts in Los Angeles 
in less than eight months since the 
inauguration of the plan has been built 
up to $9.51—in face of a nation-wide 
average for school savings accounts of 


$2.61. 


Since October, 1922, school savings has 
been inducted into 116 of the city’s 
schools with a total enrollment of 75,000 
pupils. Seventy thousand four hundred 
school safes have been distributed—thus 
evidencing the fact that over ninety- 
three percent of the children approached 
have pledged themselves to save. When 
you consider that the enrollment in the 
Los Angeles schools is constantly in- 
ereasing—new children starting in every 
day—this ninety-three is in reality 
practically a 100 percent showing for 
the school savings plan. 


Of the 70,400 safes distributed, 31,- 
420 are accounted for already in actual 
savings accounts opened, and this total 
is mounting at the rate of 325 accounts 
per day. The aggregate school savings 
deposits in the bank of Los Angeles to 
date is $298,000—an average of $9.51 
per account. Over eighty-five percent 
of the school children enlisted under the 
Los Angeles Plan, never had bank ac- 
counts before. 


Up to January of 1923 the number 
of bank accounts opened was _ practi- 
eally negligible, and eighty percent of 
the school safes have been distributed 
in the past four months. The plan is 
going ahead with full throttle now, and 
like a great rolling snow-ball is gather- 
ing in power and momentum as it goes. 
There is not the least doubt but that 
there will be a total of more than 50,000 
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school savings accounts and an aggregate 
of over $500,000 on deposit before the 
next fall term opens. 

The total cost to the banks for the 
first year will be $40,000. Based on the 
estimate of 50,000 accounts whieh will 
be brought in before the next school 
term with but little additional expense, 
the records should show that for the 
first year’s operation under the Los 
Angeles plan, the cost per account will 
be less than eighty cents with an 
average balance of about $10. I do not 
believe there has ever been another 
school savings system devised which will 
show comparable results in less than one 
year’s time. 

But the figures of new accounts and 
deposits tell only half the story and 
reveal only a few of the benefits of the 
school savings plan. One hundred and 
four thousand grammar school children 
of Los Angeles are being trained in the 
value of money and the advantage of 
saving. There is no doubt but that the 
great lessons of thrift—how to spend 
judiciously—how to save—will make of 
these children better citizens. 

The plan is materially reducing the 
wholesale consumption by the children 
of cheap eandy, pickles and cakes that 
are bad for the stomach. Many of the 
little children spend as much as fifty 
cents a day on such sweets. The physical 
well-being and mental alertness of the 
children cannot help but be improved 
by cutting down their consumption of 
this cheap candy. 


Furthermore, these thousands of 
growing youngsters who will make up 
the next generation of business men 
and women are being taught that banks 
are their friends. They are learning 
to deal with banks and to understand 
them—a condition which is bound to 
react to the advantage of banks in later 
years. 

But perhaps the greatest benefit to 
the banks is the awakened interest in 
saving which the plan is creating among 
older people. The thrift propaganda 
is being earried by the children into 
their home. All of the literature of the 
association is addressed “To parents.” 
Distributed by the teachers in the 
schools and taken, home by the children, 
this literature on savings secures a 100 
pereent distribution without waste and 
with practically no distribution cost. 
Each piece of literature bears the official 
signature of the superintendent of 
schools and of the school savings 
association, consequently commanding 
greater attention and interest than would 
pamphlets mailed out by any individual 
bank. 


All of the newspaper publicity on the 
plan—and hundreds of inches of feature 
stories have been. contributed by the 
Los Angeles dailies—plays up _ the 
educational part of the work. When 
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anyone is quoted on the plan, it is 
usually the superintendent of schools, 
a principal or the supervisor of the 
association. Naturally, school savings 
is looked upon as a civic enterprise as 
it should be, and not as something 
started by the banks for private gain. 


So the Los Angeles plan is making 
savers not only of the school children 
but of the “grownups” as well. All of 
the banks have noted a marked increase 
in the demand by adults for the regular 
home safes used by most savings banks. 
Just one of our branches recently sent 
in a request for 300 extra safes to meet 
this increased demand. As a result, the 
hanks of Los Angeles, through their rep- 
resentatives on the exeeutive com- 
mittee of the association, have standard- 
ized on a single type of home safe, have 
grouped their orders and contracted for 
their manufacture by a Los Angeles 
concern in 50,000 lots at forty-five 
cents each. This represents a saving to 
the individual banks of. from twenty 
cents to sixty-five cents per safe over 
what they have been paving for the 
various styles of home safes now in use. 
This is one example of the benefits 
which are growing out of the friendly 
co-operation among the banks which 
has been fostered by the monthly meet- 
ing of their representatives on the ex- 
ecutive committee of the school savings 
association. Among the other co-oper- 
ative efforts now being contemplated 
by the association is an _ organized 
campaign for industrial savings which 
will probably be launched next year 
and which promises to be of even 
greater concrete benefit to the banks 
than the school savings plan. Since its 
organization the membership in the As- 
sociation has inereased from eleven 
parent banks and eightv-two branches 
to twerity-seven parent banks and 120 
branches. 


It is the concerted mass appeal and 
the psychology of getting thousands of 
people to thinking, talking and doing 
the same thing at the same time—not 
only pitting them against each other 
but challenging their community spirit 
to do in a big way the thing that they 
have undertaken, that is making such a 
sueeess of school savings in Los Angeles. 
Where one bank would fail or else take 
vears to accomplish appreciable results, 
all of the banks aeting together and 
carrying with them the undivided 
support of the. superintendent, school 
board, teachers and parent-teacher as- 
sociation have swept an entire city 
solidly into line for school savings. 
The utilization of this concerted mass 
appeal by banks opens tremendous pos- 
sibilities not only in school savings but 
industrial savings, the sale of bonds and 
securities, trust department services and 
other banking services which are now 
little used because poorly understood. 
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THE HOUSE ORGAN AS A PROMOTER] 1 


OF LOYALTY AND ENERGY 


Internal and external publications 
have a splendid opportunity to sell 
the bank to employes and patrons 


By E. H. KITTRIDGE 


Advertising Manager, Old Colony Trust Company, Boston 


RE house organs a sound invest- 
ment? Could the money and 
effort used upon them bring the same 
results or exert an equal or greater 
influence applied in some other way?* 
Broadly speaking, the well printed, 
well-edited house organ performs func- 
tions that no other form of advertising 
or medium of contact with the bank’s 
organization, its clients and the public 
is equipped to do at as low cost. 

The house organ must be well printed 
and well-edited, attractive in appear- 
ance and filled with material that will 
interest, inform, inspire and influence 
its readers. The value of a publication 
of this sort cannot be accurately 
measured by the dollar yardstick. This 
is the hundred percent successful house 
organ—the kind its readers would gladly 
pay for rather than miss getting—the 
kind every editor would be proud of— 
the kind for which the board of directors 
cheerfully appropriates money. 

But all house organs are not suc- 
cessful. An authority recently estimated 
that $4,000,000 is spent annually for 
plant publications in the field of 
industry. He states that fully 30 per- 
cent fail in their purpose—a direct 
waste and loss of $1,200,000 every year. 
The birth rate and the mortality in this 
field is enormous. 


The banks of the country probably 
spend approximately $1,000,000 in the 
same way. If the rate of ineffectiveness 
and mortality is the same we are driven 
to the conclusion that the banks get no 
adequate return from an expenditure of 
at least $300,000 each year. 

It is good thing for everyone who has 
the responsibility of a bank house organ 
to analyze pretty carefully what he is 
accomplishing—to see whether he is 
adhering to a policy that will best serve 
the aims and purposes of his publica- 
tion. He must also make a careful 
cheek on the results—tangible and in- 
tangible—that he is getting from his 
efforts. To carry on with enthusiasm, 
he must have answers to these ques- 
tions: 


1. Is my monthly or quarterly 


really doing the work it should do? - 

2. Are my present methods correct, 
and in what way ean I add to the 
effectiveness of my work? 


3. Candidly, is 


* Speech 


the sheet worth- 


while? Is it a living force or a more 
or less handsome corpse? 

Practically all house organs fall into 
two classifications—internal, prepared 
primarily for employes—and external, 


prepared primarily for clients and 
prospects. Both are selling mediums. 


The internal organ, properly edited, 
tiakes over the bank organization into 
an enthusiastic, loyal family. It 
provides a forum where all departments 
meet and become better acquainted. 

From the editorial rostrum the aims 
and ideals of the bank are stated with 
utmost directness and authority. The 
doings and _ accomplishments, the 
joys and sorrows of the individuals, 
from the frecklefaced office boy to the 
president, are chronicled. The road to 
success is charted for the ambitious and 
the value of co-operation and team- 
play is made evident. The bank is 
humanized in terms of the individual. 
The house organ that accomplishes this 
sells the bank solidly to its employes, 
and keeps it above par as a company to 
work for. It is a profitable investment 
in good will and good work, the most 
valuable imponderables and _ ponder- 
ables any institution can possess. 


The external organ seeks to sell not 
only the many definite services the bank 
has to offer, but the quality of its serv- 
ices and facilities. It is directed to cus- 
tomers and to logical prospects. 

To customers, its mission is to sell 
additional service. To those who are 
availing themselves of your general 
banking service, it presents the desir- 
ability of making use of the bond de- 
partment, safe-deposit vaults, trust de- 
partment, foreign department—to make 
the bank a valuable asset and servant 
in their business 

To prospective clients, the external 
house organ comes as a_ well-dressed, 
persuasive solicitor, who calls regularly. 
If the prospect is in Chieago or San 
Francisco, Boston or New Orleans, New 
York or Denver, this caller waits till 
he gets back. It serves as an advance 
agent to set the stage and prepare the 
way for a conference with some officer 
of the bank, which results in putting 
a new customer on your books. 

So the aims and functions of the 
bank house organ are definite and 
easily outlined. But they are not easy 


of accomplishment. To make a house 
organ successful is a man-size job. Let 
us now examine some of the methods 
and technique that have proved sue- 
cessful. 

Just as the bank insists that its rep- 
resentatives must be well-groomed and 
pleasing in manner and appearance, so 
should the house organ fittingly repre- 
sent the bank. It sould be well printed 
on good paper, not gaudy or bizarre, 
of pleasing shape and adequate size, 
with easy reading, clear type and pleas- 


ing typographical arrangement. Typo- 
graphical shortcomings can _ seriously 
handicap and _ reduce _ effectiveness. 


Give your publication a fair chance to 
secure a reading. 

It should be written in clear, concise 
English. Avoid long sentences and 
unusual words. Stick to short words. 
Make your sentences direct and gram- 
matical. Marshall your thoughts care- 
fully—one central idea to each para- 
graph. Explain simply. 

Take nothing for granted when 
you’ve got to “get across” new methods 
of handling business, how to build up 
and improve health or the mind, how 
to imerease usefulness and _ earning 
capacity. 

When you are aiming at your cus- 
tomers, don’t be afraid to make your 
points simply and clearly. Remember 
your customer is not a banker.. He is 
glad to be told what his bank account 
looks like to a banker—what privileges 
it entitles him to and what services the 
bank is ready and anxious to render, 
gratis or for a fee. He can be favor- 
ably impressed by a simple statement 
of the safeguards your bank provides 
for his money and valuables. He is 
glad to know what elements of safety 
a good investment should possess. 
Probably he doesn’t know much about 
foreign drafts and how they can be 
used. Often he’d rather read a simple 


statement explaining their features 
than show his ignorance by asking 
questions. 

Whether vou are talking to your 


organization or your clients, be careful 
to talk to them and not at them. They 
will not be interested and edified by 
being put in the schoolboy position. 
If you put them there they'll resent it 
(Continued on ‘page. 60) 
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The lawyerwas reading the will: 
“* .. in trust. . . to invest, re- 
invest ... collect the income 
and revenues therefrom...” 


They put their trust in you 


T may be only a matter of rou _ ples, they influence judicious han- 
tine to you and your trust off- dlingoftrustinvestments resulting 
cer; butit isn’troutinetothe other _in the financial gain of estates. 
side. They're anxious. These records safeguard the inter- 
The best reason forrecordsthat ests of your bank and your clients. 


are simple, complete and accurate, Telephone the Baker-Vawter 
is that they safeguard all of your _man in any of 55 principal cities. 
trust activities. He'll give you details; the result 

Such records support the kind _ of thirty-five years’ study of bank- 
of reports to the court that build ing methods. Call him in on any 
confidence in your institution. bank problem. You'll find him 
Based on good accounting princi- _ helpful. 


City Trust & Savings Bank 
of Kankakee, Illinois, writes us: 


“At the beginning of our Trust Department we appealed to 
you to devise a Trust System. The system you installed has 
proved convenient, accurate and time-saving. 


“An appreciated feature of our trust ledger is the visibility of 
real estate, cash and securities on the same sheet. The han- 
dling of vouchers enables us to keep our Trust accounts in 
balance at all times. Bank examiners have commented very 
favorably upon this system.” 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
General Offices: BENTON HARBOR, MICHIGAN 


Our products are sold and service rendered through our own organization in 55 principal cities—not through retail stores 
MANUFACTURING PLANTS AT HOLYOKE, MASS., BENTON HARBOR, MICH., KANSAS CITY, MO., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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ARE YOU HUSTLING FOR NEW 
TRUST BUSINESS 


Personal solicitation brings in nu- 
merous estates that could not be 
secured by sitting back and waiting 


By TRACY HERRICK 


Vice President, Cleveland Trust Company, Cleveland 


NLY a few years ago bona fide trust 

salesmen were about as scarce as 
radium but within the last two or three 
years they have been very much in 
evidence. At our bank all are encour- 
aged to sell personal trust service and 
most of us do—the executive and the 
junior officer; the branch and depart- 
ment manager; the teller and the clerk; 
the stenographer and the bookkeeper; 
the guard and the messenger. None 
neglect a single opportunity to try to 
sell personal trust service. 

Where does the technical trust sales- 
man so-called come in, and what is his 
purpose? He it is—if he is alive to 
his job, who brings about general per- 
sonal trust estates service selling. Some 
years ago a “Trust Sales Training 
Group” was inaugurated at our bank— 
the members were officers and managers 
who volunteered to mold this endeavor 
into a sales unit, and to use up-to-date 
sales methods. Regular meetings were 
held; sales and trust technic were care- 
fully studied; and concrete problems of 
trust prospectives were discussed. The 
original dozen or more members with 
others presently numbering nearly 100, 
having volunteered for this effort, now 
have many trust sales to their credit 
and their enthusiasm for the work still 
seems strong. 

Our latest endeavor to insure that our 
“salesmen” actually “ring true’ is in 
process of being realized by the com- 
pilation and distribution to them of 
what we consider the essence of the 
technic of trust selling, also something 
of trust management, and of estates 
problems in homely language. We 
issue this monthly for the information 
of our officers and managers. Each issue 
covers some angle of trust business. 

The solicitation of trusts, means no 
less than to cold-bloodedly ask a selected 
prospect to place his personal trust 
business with your bank. In reviewing 
the history of most “closed” trust bus- 
iness, the opening and closing confer- 
ences easily prove the most fruitful. 
To illustrate: opening; “Mr. Jones, 
you say your holdings are mostly in 
down-town real estate, ete. You would 
be interested I am sure to hear of our 
very complete facilities for handling 
real estate, ete.” Closing; “We have 
analyzed your situation. We recom- 


mend a type of real estate trust agree- 
ment for you for the following reasons 
(whatever they may be). We are sure 
you will enjoy a trust relation with us 
such as we now recommend and that the 
arrangement will prove an_ entirely 
satisfactory and profitable one to you, 
and save you much work and worry.” 
It is on a basis of similar presentation 
that most trusts seem to be sold. 

Investment, financial and family 
problems, changing business conditions, 
and the influence of satisfied trust cus- 
tomers, serve to drive a larger and 
larger number of prospective customers 
to the doors of every trust company 
having a record for faithful service. 
The energy of the former solicitor of 
new trust prospective becomes now 
directed toward recommending in co- 
operation with the legal adviser of the 
customer a particular contract for the 
needs of the prospective customer. For 
example, in many instances, an impor- 
tant amount of insurance obviously 
ealls for an insurance trust. 

The personal trust salesman has the 
opportunity to recommend such serv- 
ices as the following to the legal 
advisers of corporate enterprises: a 
registrar or transfer agency for the 
registration or transfer of stock, and so 
on, under the corporate trust facilities 
where service may be given by the trust 
company as receiver, escrow agent, 
trustee in bankruptey, assignee of 
property for benefit of creditors, pay- 
ing agent of bonds and coupons, fiscal 
agent of corporations, ete. A recom- 
mendation for a plan of estates trust 
service having been made and placed 
in black and white before the customer 
and his legal adviser, then comes the 
matter of further negotiation and 
finally closing. Certainly one essential 
must not be lacking here—patience. 
Perhaps next may be most needed the 
quality of personality. My notion of 
personality is to have the prospective 
trust customer feel at home and to 
somehow have him come to know in- 
stinctively that he is in safe and com- 
petent hands. 

Negotiation consists in arranging de- 
tails governing provisions of the proposed 
trust agreement and preliminary steps 
of various and necessary nature prepar- 
atory to its closing. This contemplates 


a perfect co-operation throughout with 
the legal representative of the customer, 
A gentleman had indicated his willing. 
ness and desire to enter into a personal 
trust agreement with a trust company. 
His business was extremely desirable. 
After a tentative plan was submitted 
and carefully reviewed with him and his 
lawyer, he was seen and telephoned 
innumerable times—each with a re 
newed promise on his part to come 
through. This went on for months and 
the salesman decided it was time to 
close the trust or discontinue the nego- 
tiations. The trust salesman handled the 
matter about as follows: “Mr. Doe, 
I am inquiring how you and I may 
celebrate the anniversary?” 

“What anniversary?” 

“Why the anniversary of our plans 
to “put your house in order.” “How 
come ?” 

“Well,” replied the salesman, ‘It will 
be just a year ago tomorrow we first 
talked over these plans with you.” 
“You win,” said the prospect; “TI’ll take 
care of the matter tomorrow ;” and he did. 

Strangely enough business is closed 
when the salesman leads the prospect 
to close voluntarily rather than to at- 
tempt to secure a forced close. 

A well known man entered into a 
trust arrangement to care for his estate 
after the advantages had been brought 
indirectly to him by the salesman. 
However he merely placed a_ small 
sum under the trust and refused to 
increase. The salesman decided to 
delay further action. Each time the 
donor visited him at the bank the sales- 
man made a point of talking about the 
weather, ete. Finally this customer in- 
quired one day rather impatiently of 
the salesman if he wasn’t interested in 
getting his entire estate under the trust. 
The salesman’s reply was, “Certainly, 
but only in your own good time.” 

“Suppose you’d never get the re 
mainder of my estate,” said the cus- 
tomer—“wouldn’t you censure your- 
self?” “Not at all,” said the salesman; 
“we were honored by having you our 
trust customer. You only must be the 
judge as to how far to permit the trust 
service to apply further to your estate.” 
Immediately thereafter the donor 
turned over his entire holdings under 
the trust. 
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Make Every Dollar 
Do a Full Day’s Work in Building 
Your Deposits 


x 


aN RAVES SERVICE was first to pre- 
Ves, sent the banker with a Complete Plan 







NI 
px in Bank Advertising, welding together 
in one complete driving force all of the logical 
elements known to correct advertising practice. 






















GRAVES SERVICE was first to draw upon 
the resources of the entire advertising pro- 
fession, to bring together a group of men of 
unequalled authority in financial advertising 
and ability to sell the bank to its community. 






And because banks, the country over—hun- 
dreds of them—have profited by this character 
of service, GRAVES SERVICE has come to 
be known as the service that month by month 
continues to advance the cause of a bank’s 
unequalled power and influence in a commu- 
nity beyond any previous existing standard in 
financial advertising. 


Wo. Ettiott GRAVES, FINANCIAL PUBLICITY 
GRAND Rapips, MIcH. 


GRAVES SERVICE 


The Service that Sells the Bank to the Community 





Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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HOW DAIRY FARMING MAKES THE 
COMMUNITY PROSPEROUS 


This South Dakota bank through a special depart- 
ment imported 2000 pure bred dairy cattle into 
its territory and is thus building its own profits 


By J. H. HAMILTON 


Manager, Agricultural Extension Department, Sioux Falls Trust and Savings Bank, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


ANKS in general reflect the condi- 

tions of their communities whether 
from a national 
follows, that in 
a properous community we would very 
naturally find prosperous banks. This 
is the key to the entire discussion of the 
relation of the bank to the dairy in- 


local, sectional or 


standpoint; hence, it 


terests. An agricultural community 
that is practicing dairy farming, is 


uniformly a prosperous community. 


What are the leading features that 
make a dairy community a prosperous 
community? In the first place, the 
dairy cow stands without parallel as 
being the most efficient and economical 
machine for turning coarse farm crops 
into usable human food. <A good dairy 
cow will return to her owner sometimes 
as high as ten times her weight in the 
form of human food. On the other 
hand, this immense amount of food 
material which the cow produces, takes 
from the farm the smallest possible 
amount of soil fertility, and a_ well 
managed dairy farm returns year after 
year to the land, fertilizer in the form 
of barnyard manure that will make it 
possible to increase crop production to 
a point of maximum efficiency. In 
this way, the dairy farmer is not using 
his principal in making a living, but 
is building up more capital for himself 
from year to year in the form of a 





Dairying, unlike 
are_returned to the 


- 


better and higher producing. farm. 
With such an efficient machine as the 


dairy cow, taking as she does, practi- 
cally no soil fertility from the farm and 
returning the refuse to the farm, so 
that its productivity is continually in- 
creasing and with the daily or weekly 
cash income throughout the year, we 
cannot help but have a prosperous com- 
munity. 

The basie idea in connection with our 
dairy department, from the beginning 
up to the present time, has been and 
always will be, simply that of building 
up the dairy industry in South Dakota. 
To do this, it became necessary for us 
to take over the work of importing 


dairy cattle into the state. 
There are two ways in which the 
dairy industry might be built up. The 


first one would be to introduce into our 
state pure-bred sires of the dairy breeds 
and select our dairy cattle from the off- 
spring of these animals. This process 
would be slow and ‘based on the time 
that would be lost in this connection, 
probably very expensive. The other 
method was to go out and purchase 
dairy cattle in communities where a 
surplus of such animals was available. 
This surplus was located in southern 
Minnesota and Wisconsin and since the 
dairy department of our bank was orig- 
inated in the early part of 1922, up to 


~ 








ain farming, does not deplete the fertility of the soil, as most of the minerals 
elds supplemented with unused phosphates and nitrogen from purchased 


the present time we have imported into 
South Dakota almost 2000 head of high 
grade dairy cows and pure-bred dairy 
sires. 

Our plan in placing these cattle is as 
follows : 

In the first place, where the prospee- 
tive purchaser is outside of the territory 
which properly belongs to our own 
bank, we handle the loans, remittances 
and purchase of cattle through our 
correspondent banks, or through any 
banker who is interested in this project. 
Quoting from our folder: 

“We will advance the purchase price 
of dairy cattle if in addition to the 
cattle, 50 percent more security is avail- 
able. We will allow 18 months for pay- 
ment. The original note to run for 
six months with the privilege of two 
extensions of six month each, provided 
one-half of the total income from dairy 
products and offspring have _ been 
applied on the note. The total pay- 
ment per month not to be less than one- 
eighteenth of the total cost. Local 
banks are to collect one-half of income 
upon receipt of same by farmer and 
remit to us by the 10th of each month. 

“The purchaser of dairy cattle must 
be equipped to take care of such cattle. 
A fair barn, an abundant supply of 
water and sufficient food are necessary. 
Alfalfa or other legume hay, silage, 
corn and oats make a good combina- 
tion for dairy cows. 

“Applicants should not buy less than 
ten cows and a pure-bred bull. It has 
been proven that a farmer able to take 
care of dairy cattle profitably can 
handle ten heads or more. 

“The real foundation of better dairy 
cattle is a better dairy bull. Therefore, 
a pure-bred bull is essential in every 
herd.” 

This gives a definite idea of what 
our plan is and what we expect of the 
man who is going into the dairy bus- 
iness. Our plan has been successful 
where we have placed eight or more 
cattle on a single farm, and where the 
farmer has been able to give them 
reasonably good care and shelter. 

I could go on and quote a long list 
of successful ventures in this connec: 
tion, and I would particularly like te 
mention one man-who-farmed-e -short 

(Continued. on. page. 94). 
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|_| Meeting the Growing Needs of 
| the Great Middle West 


4 
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Symbol of a Great New House of Banking _ 


wo | 

oT Wa the affiliation on April 9th, 1923, of three of 
| Chicago's oldest and most favorably known financial 
ay institutions there came into existence a great new house 
7 of banking, dedicated to the rendering of a more compre- 
me hensive local, national and international banking service. 
th The service includes Commercial Banking, Savings, 
ust Trusts, Bonds, Farm Mortgages and Foreign Banking. 
: Safety deposit facilities are provided also through the 
a’ Illinois Trust Safety Deposit Company. 

ee, | The emblem of the new organization symbolizes those 


qualities of steadfastness and strength which give the new 
institution its important place in the front rank of modern 
houses of banking. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS -: FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLARS 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS 


ILLINOIS- MERCHANTS TRUST COMPANY (@a\yojaty) THE CORN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK 


A consolidation of the Illinois Trust & Savings Bank f i Until completion of west half of Illinois Merchants 
and The Merchants Loan & Trust Company 4 } : Bank Building remains at its present location 


Clark and Jackson Streets Soe se La Salle and Adams Streets 
CHICAGO 





« 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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KENTUCKY BANKS TURN 


PANIC INTO 


PROSPERITY 


In a year the Burley Tobacco Growers Co- 
operative Association, financed by local bank- 


ers, 


increased agricultural 


output 100% 


By B. W. ALLIN 


President, Mercer National Bank, Harrodsburg, Kentucky 


HE prosperity of the banker in 

Central Kentucky is largely de- 
pendent upon Burley tobacco which is 
the principal money crop produced in 
this territory. Its production, manu- 
facture and consumption has in recent 
years increased very rapidly and at 
present the price of tobacco determines 
the value of the land on which it is 
grown, the ability of the producer to 
properly feed and clothe his family, 
and the ultimate success of the merchant 
and banker. 


For many years the district has been 
afflicted with fat years and lean years. 
The condition was never’ normal. 
Everyone lived in fear of overproduc- 
tion or low prices, either of which 
meant stagnation over a long period re- 
quired for recovery. Tobacco growers 
until recent years were completely in 
the dark as to the amount of tobacco on 
hand in possession of the manufact- 
urers. They were fortunate, however, 
in having in Congress -a_ tobacco 
grower, Campbell Cantrill, who recogniz- 
ing the need for correct information 
had enacted a law requiring all holders 
of tobacco to submit invoices at stated 
intervals. While this information was 
of great value it did not prove a cure 
for all of the ills of the grower. 

During the period of the war, includ- 
ing the 1919 crop, tobacco rapidly 
advanced in price, the 1919 crop bring- 
ing an average of thirty-nine cents per 
pound. At this time conditions were 
ideal—tobaceco producers were getting 
fair returns for their labor, bank de- 
posits were heavily increased, and land 
prices advanced at least one hundred 
percent. All went. well until the loose 
leaf markets were opened to receive the 
1920 crop. Almost immediately the 
false report was circulated that the crop 
was inferior, was overproduced and 
that the manufacturers could only use 
seventy percent of the crop. The sales 
began and an average of ten cents per 
pound was offered for the crop, many 
of the grades selling as low as twenty- 
five cents per hundred pounds and re- 
sold by speculators within four months’ 
time for twenty-five cents per pound. 

This method of underselling converted 
the growers immediately from peace- 
loving, law-abiding, contented citizens 
into surly, outraged, downtrodden men 


with a just grievance and no suggestion 
of a remedy. A state of anarchy was 
almost reached, assuming first a sub- 
dued murmuring; but when the growers 
realized what was happening to them 
they broke forth like a mighty cyclone 
and raced over the loose leaf floors like 
men bereft of reason. It looked as if 
violence would be committed and that 
the buyers and warehousemen would 
be the victims of the men who had seen 
their money and their labor swept away 
in a moment of time. 

Strong men wept at a hundred 
ferent pomts in the district as they saw 
their crops taken away from them and 
sold for much less than the actual cost 
of production and realizing what would 
happen to them and their families when 
the payment of interest, the purchase 
of food and ¢élothing for wife and chil- 
dren depended upon the returns from this 
crop. Many of the best citizens were 
swept from their feet and almost lost 
control of themselves, but the advice of 
strong men in the community prevailed 
and out of the condition produced by 
the unreasonable and unwarranted posi- 
tion taken by the buyers a strong leader 
arose to guide the people through the 
wilderness of their perplexities in the 
person of Robert W. Bingham, the 
owner of the Louisville Courier Journal 
and Times. 

Judge Bingham secured the services 
of Aaron Sapiro of California, a 
marketing expert, with the idea of 
trying to evolve some plan by which the 
tobacco produced in Kentucky could be 
marketed without dumping the entire 
crop upon the market in a short period 
of time. 

At this time the bankers and other 
business interests in the towns were 
hard pressed for money owing to the 
poor financial condition of the farmers 
who are their best customers in this 
territory. Bankers then fully realized 
that some relief must be secured or the 
banks and business interests would be 
compelled to meet with heavy losses. 

It is hard to tell whether the help 
extended by bankers in the organiza- 
tion of the Burley Growers Association 
was entirely prompted by patriotic 
motives or whether they were performed 
by dire necessity. I am reminded of an 
often told story of the gentleman who 


dif- 


was walking along the bank of a tur. 
bulent stream where two small boys, one 
white and one colored were fishing, 
The colored boy suddenly fell into the 
stream and after sinking the second time 
the white boy dived in and rescued his 
companion. The gentleman in question, 
went over and asked the young hero why 
he had been impelled to rescue his com- 
panion at such a great hazard. The 
young hero replied that it became a 
necessity because the colored boy had all 
the bait in his pocket. 

The bankers were in the same position 
in this locality. They were compelled 
to use their best efforts to rescue the 
farmers who were facing bankruptey 
and there was no alternative but to try 
to rescue them. 

The first year of the operation of the 
Burley Tobacco Growers Co-operative 
Association has produced a complete 
reversal of conditions. The price of 
tobacco was increased almost one hun- 
dred percent in one year’s operation 
and the present year the price is 
practically three times that received for 
the 1920 crop. 

The system used by the co-operatives 
in this territory in very beneficial to all 
of the bankers for the reason that pay- 
ment for the tobacco is made over a 
great portion of the year and also 
because the plan of issuing participa- 
tion receipts for tobacco delivered fur- 
nishes the members a very high class 
collateral. This is generally used by 
banks as surety on loans to members, 
many of whom have no other method of 
securing loans. 

A bank is just as the people with 
whom it does business. Therefore, it 
is quite essential that the banks foster 
any plan that will add to the earning 
capacity of their eusomers. No bank in 
Kentucky will take the position that it 
has not been much benefited by the 
proper and efficient functioning of the 
Burley Co-operative Association. 

Assets of the local banks have in- 
creased about twenty millions of dollars 
in less than twelve months and _ the 
largest single factor entering into the 
inerease has been the successful opera- 
tion of the Burley Co-operative. The 
farmers and bankers are now in first- 
class condition after the worst panic 
for many years and the large tobacco 
companies who handle the product have 
made more money than was made in 
any year since their organization. 


Finishing the Job 

“How’s this?” asked the lawyer. 
“You’ve named six bankers in your will 
to be pallbearers. Of course it’s all 
right, but wouldn’t you rather choose 
some friends with whom you are on 
better terms?” 

“No, judge, that’s all right. 
fellows have earried me along; 
might as well finish the job.” 


Those 
they 
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What is.the Value 
of a Good Name? 


HAT is the money value of the 

goodwill which the Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, Oakland and Oldsmobile 
passenger cars and GMC Trucks have 
created with nearly two million users 
throughout the world? 


The assets of General Motors include 
not only the good names of these auto- 
mobiles but also nationally advertised 
trade-marked accessories which contrib- 
ute to the success of so many other trust- 
worthy cars. 

Plants of General Motors are valued 
at 255 millions of dollars—ten times the 
goodwill. Yet the intangible asset of good- 
will is invisible capital and has a distinct 
earning power at least equal to the plants. 


It would be far easier to replace bricks 
and mortar than to recreate goodwill for 
the products of those plants. 


Co-ordination of departments, instal- 
lation of good accounting, development 
of sound banking, systemization of man- 
ufacturing, selection of sufficient and 
capable, loyal employes, which make up 
the General Motors family, has been a 


painstaking growth of many years. 
These intangible things have added. 


immeasurable value to the worth and earn- 
ing power of the plantsof General Motors; 
in fact, the plants would quickly turn to 
lifeless material were it not for the liven- 
ing influence of those intangible values, 
classed as goodwill. 


cA General Motors booklet will be mailed you, if a request 1s directed to the 
Department of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK CADILLAC CHEVROLET - 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - 


Hyatt Roller Bearings - Jaxon Rims 


Inland Steering Wheels 
Dayton Wright Special Bodies 


OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE 


Harrison Radiators - 


- Fisher Bodies - AC Spark Plugs—AC Speedometers 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differential Gears 


GMC TRUCKS 


New Departure Ball Bearings 


Klaxon Warning Signals 


- Lancaster Steel Products + Jacox Steering Gears 
Delco-Light Power Plants and Frigidaire 


* United Motors Service provides authorized national service for General Motors accessories - 
- General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of General Motors products - 
- General Exchange Corporation insures General Motors cars exclusively - 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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USING WINDOWS TO WIN 
NEW FRIENDS — 


(Continued from page 19) 
tackle and tempting displays of rail- 
road and_ resort literature. These 
windows can be very easily connected* 
with travelers’ checks, letters of credit, 
vaeation savings clubs and even with 
the safe deposit and trust department. 

Half of the game in window decora- 
tion is the keeping of one’s eyes and 
ears open for appropriate material for 
use in your window, not necessarily for 
immediate use but for use, perhaps six 
months from now. A ecard catalogue 
containing all possible material will be 
found an amazing help when ideas run 
low. Don’t be afraid to go after things 
you want for display purposes. In- 
dividuals are sufficiently vain to enjoy 
seeing their names on a courtesy card, 
while business firms get a favorable 
amount of advertising out of a good 
window in which their product is ex- 
hibited. For instance, it took nerve 
to presume to write to President 
Harding for a signed statement from him 
on Thrift. However, he was evidently 
accustomed to similar requests, for very 
promptly, we received a forceful para- 
graph which made a distinctive display 
when used in connection with our Thrift 
Club literature. 


As is generally known, it is the 
unusual which attracts, and in many 
eases the directors of the bank ean be 
used to advantage in obtaining it. In 
connection with a Trust window, which 
by the way, was inspired by an excellent 
advertisement of an Atlanta, Georgia 
bank, we needed a Master Mariner’s 
license, issued in the name of our bank. 
The “tie up” was some such obvious 
statement as—“Let this Bank pilot you 
through the seas of life” A compass, 
ship’s log, sextant and several other 
nautical instruments were easily ob- 
tained, however, the Master’s license 
seemed necessary to complete the dis- 
play. One of our directors put us in 
touch with the ways and means of ob- 
taining it, and a wire from Secretary 
Herbert Hoover to the San Francisco 
Customs House was all that was neces- 
sary to have the first and only Master’s 
license ever issued in the name of a 
bank, displayed in our window. Need-: 
less to add, this caused a great stir 
among the sea faring folk of our City. 

It that instruments of any 
description have an attraction to the 
passerby, for he will stop, look and 
read the explanation card every time. 
An attractive display was suggested by 
one of our friends in the Government 
Hydrographic Office. The “Prepare 
for a Rainy Day” slogan was dressed 
up in new clothing. The instruments 
used in weather forecasting were prom- 
inently displayed. <A gauge, a 


seems 


rain 


thermometer and a_ recording bucket 
type anemometer, which revolved from 
the draft of a concealed fan, and small 
storm flags helped to make an interest- 
ing and instructive window as well as 
put the bank in the mind of the public. 

Still another window which had a 
general appeal was built around a 
large picture of an imposing dam. In 
front of the picture, a dam of savings 
banks was constructed, behind which 
was placed a flood of coins until they 
were level with the top of the dam of 
banks. A ecard explaining the picture 
of the local power company’s dam, giving 
the capacity, and the horse power gen- 
erated from the water in the dam, stood 
on one side, while on the other, the “tie 
up” ecard called attention to the power 
which should be stored up for old age 
by a savings account. This was fol- 
lowed by a safe deposit window which 
was favorably commented upon. It was 
developed with the assistance of the 
safe deposit company who made our 
installation and a local jeweler who fur- 
nished the valuables for the deposit box. 
A burglar’s mask, a lock pick set, an 
automatic revolver, a flashlight, and a 
number of dummy insurance policies, 
completed the simple set. The flash- 
light bulb was connected in series with 
the electrie light cireuit, so that it 
burned continuously. This caused much 
speculation and more than one person 
came in to tell us that the light was 
burning and would soon run down the 
battery. These windows are all insured 
against fire and theft, so that a reason- 
able quantity of money and _ other 
valuables can be left in the case with 
a feeling of security. 

The co-operation of the newspapers 
ean usually be obtained for a short 
feature story, especially in cases of 
unusual or historical interest. News- 
paper publicity in this form is desir- 
able to its “human interest” appeal. 

In conclusion, let me give you some 
idea of the cost of our displays. These 
have averaged, for a period of over 
eighteen months, slightly less than seven 
dollars and a half for each change. 
This has been made possible by the 
friendly cooperation of the many firms 


and individuals who have been kind 
enough to lend us equipment and 
properties, and through the use of 


material easily available, rather than 
the construction of elaborate and costly 
settings. It has been our experience 
that this form of advertising is one of 
the very best and cheapest forms open 
to banks. It is bound to bring results, 
for the bank is making a direct appeal 
to a prospect who is reading your copy 
with interest and best of all, he is at your 
very door while he reads. Thus, we feel 
that through window display advertis- 
ing of our complete banking service, we 
have helped to put “the little bank with 


i ; , cane gut 6 a ” 
recording barometer, wet and dry bulb the window display” on “the Street 


DO THE CO-OPERATIVE 
LABOR BANKS ASSIST 
UNION WORKERS? 
(Continued from page 22) 
operation on January 27, 1922. It js 
known as the Producers and Consumers 
Bank of Philadelphia, capital $178,390, 
This bank is directed by the Central 
Trades and some business men from the 
outside and is not organized entirely 
along co-operative lines. 

are approximately $1,250,000. 

A recent bank brought under the 
control of the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers is the Nottingham Sav- 
ings Bank of Nottingham, Ohio. Since 
it came under the supervision of the 
Engineers, it has made 
progress and today its totals are better 
than half a million. 

During the spring and summer of 
1922, plans for a bank were put under 
way by the central labor groups and 


Its resources | 


substantial | 


SDN LETTE 





the railway groups of Birmingham, ~ 
Alabama. In the month of October, 
1922, they organized the Federated | 


Bank and Trust Company of that city. 
The capital of this bank is $150,000, 
and it opened its doors in October; its 
totals now exceed half a million. 

Another link in the operation of the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
Co-operative National Bank was con- 
summated in the recent opening of the 
Transportation Brotherhood’s National 
Bank of Minneapolis, with a capital of 
$140,000, total assets in excess of $400,- 
000. 


A charter. has been granted the 
workers of Pittsburgh, Pa., under the 
title of the Brotherhood Savings and 
Trust Company. This bank is now in 
the process of organization and hopes 
to be under way by the end of June. 

On April 14, the Amalgamated Cloth- 
ing Workers of New York City opened 
a state bank with a capital of $200,001 
and surplus of $100,000. After thirty 
days their total deposits have reached 
one million with total assets of approx- 
imately $1,300,000. 

If some of the other large interna- 
tional groups embark on a similar en- 
terprise, we shall probably witness the 
spectacle of a number of chain groups 
of banks fitting well within the confines 
of different labor organizations. Per- 
haps the most important single event 
happening in this field was the open- 
ing of the Federation Bank of New 
York City, which is backed by 125 
unions who are affiliated with the 
American Federation of labor. Besides 
these union stockholders, there are 
approximately 1000 individuals of 
the various unions who as stockholders, 
have thrown their fortunes into the 
scheme. If the American Federation 
of Labor, numbering as it does, five 
million members in the United States, 
should launch a_ definite campaign 
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working to the organization of banks 

among the workers in the various cities, 

we should witness an interesting spec- 

tacle. 

is | At a recent session of Congress, 
nsf Senator Brookhart introduced a strictly 
”. |  eo-operative national banking act, the 
ral | fundamental principles of which are: 
he : J. A bank within the meaning of 
ly J this act shall be a bank in which 


eS the following principles are 

adopted; (1) each shareholder 
he | has one vote only; (2) proxy 
10- | voting is prohibited; (3) the 
v- annual rate of dividend upon 
ce shares shall not exceed 8 per- 
he F cent; (4) profits in excess of 
ial one-quarter of the net earnings 
ter 


after surplus and dividend re- 
quirements have been met, shall 
be distributed among depositors 
in proportion to their patron- 
age. 


ler 


a3 & 
OLE EE OEE 


m, 2. Capital to be unlimited, except 
er, for a minimum of $5,000. 

ed 3. Par value of shares to be $10. 
ty. | The minimum of incorporators 
: to be seven. 

its 


4. The number of shares which may 
be owned by any one share- 
holder to be limited to 25 per- 
cent of the total shares out- 
standing. 

. Shares to be transferable only 
on appproval of the board of 
directors. 

6. Loans to be made to shareholders 
only. No loans to be made to 
officers or directors, directly or 
indirectly. 

. The amount of any loan shall not 
exceed five percent of the total 
capital of the bank. 

8. Loans on improved real estate 
shall be made on first mortgages 
only and no loan shall exceed 20 
percent of the total capital of 
the bank. 

9. Dividends on capital shall not 

exceed eight percent per annum. 

One-fourth of the net earnings 

shall be apportioned to a sur- 
plus fund at each dividend pay- 
ing period, until the surplus 
shall equal the capital stock. 

After dividend requirements are 

met and reserves set up, the 
remaining three-fourths and all 
net earnings after the accumula- 
tion of a surplus equal to the 
capital stock shall be distribut- 
able to depositors in proportion 
to their deposits. 

- Deposits to be accepted from 
members and non-members. 

. Penalty for using the name “co- 
operative” or any word similar 
thereto in the title of a bank 
unless conforming to the Act. 

Should this act become law, there will | 

be for the first time in the country, a 

€0-operative banking institution. 
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Quickening Capital Turnover 


Over half a century of Service to our fellow 
bankers has given this organization a fine appreci- 
ation of what our colleagues require. 


Today more than 800 banks call us their direct ‘“‘corre- 
spondent”’ in Cleveland. 


To you this means exceptional collection facilities, a 
directness which eliminates demurrage charges for your 
customers and ‘‘float’’ for you— ‘ 


In short—a quicker “‘turnover”’ of your invested capital. 


The UNION TRUSTco. 


Cleveland 


Resources over 260 Millions 
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THESE BOYS AND GIRLS 
KNOW THE TRUE MEAN. 
ING OF THRIFT 
(Continued from page 20) 
practically all of the pupils do work 
during the summer and after school and 
the money they save is for the most 

part earned.) 

It seems, according to the play, that 
Mr. Clark has asked each one of the 
boys and girls to meet in his office and 
they have gathered there fearful of a 
“eall down” although each one has 
worked hard and faithfully. Mr. Clark 
has not yet put in his appearance and 
the children are somewhat excitedly 
speculating on the reason for his re- 
quest. In the “conversation which 
follows it develops that Mr. Clark has 
asked each one if he has saved a portion 
of his wages. It happens that everyone 
has and they tell each other of the 
amounts they have accumulated. 

Then, in order to make the minutes 
pass faster while waiting for the 
“Boss,” the children hold an Experience 
Party and tell how they learned the 
value of thrift. (The experiences were 
written by the children themselves and 
are actual experiences). 

Harry starts: “I first learned the 
value of thrift when I was a little boy. 
T was not born in dear America but far 
overseas in Russia. After the great 
war was over, how we suffered. Many 
and many a night, I went to bed without 
having had-a thing to eat all day. 
Everything eost so much. My little 
brother and sister would ery bitterly 
and beg for food but my mother, with 
tears rolling down her cheeks, could only 
point to her empty purse. Oh, for a 
few real dollars. Then my brother and 
‘ster died—died for the want of money 
to buy food. I shall never forget it 
sc sites sheets Finally things grew ‘a little 
better. Somehow, someway, we man- 
aged to get enough money together to 
come to this land of the free. I resolved 
when I landed to do two things: to 
get a good education and to save one 
penny out of every five I earned, and 
I am doing both.” 

Jennie’s story was equally interesting 
wccieteee “T have the most wonderful 
daddy and mother in the world but 
we have never had any money to spare. 
You see, I have three brothers and two 
sisters and we are all in school. Mother 
says she wants us to have a better 
chance than she and daddy had. She 
wants us all to have a good education. 
We never waste a single sheet of paper. 
If each of us wasted a single sheet of 
ink paper a day it would mean two 
more tablets a week and as I said, 
every penny counts.” 

Alice’s story showed a knowledge of 
another side of finance: “It was at 
home that I learned the lesson of thrift. 

“Soon after we bought our house my 
father lost his position. He was laid 
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off for six months. The payment on 
the mortgage was coming due. Where 
were we going to get the money? We 
tried to borrow, we tried everything. 
Mother and father began to get thin 
and sad looking. Were we going to lose 
our home after getting it partly paid 
POET concowne Do you know what saved 
us? It was the snow. Winter came 
along with just heaps of snow. My 
father got a job with the city which 
lasted three months. He says he 
shovelled so much snow 
look a snowflake in the face. 
saved our home. If it happens again, 
we will be ready. Dad saves now and 
if he hasn’t enough he may have mine.” 

And so each one tells his story until 
finally Mr. Clark comes in. He con- 
gratulates them all, thanking them for 
their loyalty and tells them that per- 
manent positions await when they 
finish school. 

The Thrift Brigade enters. This is 
made up of nine boys and girls, each 
one of whom represents a famous char- 
acter: Abraham lLineoln, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Andrew Carnegie, John 
Wanamaker, Thomgs Lipton, Thomas 
Carlyle, Lord Chesterfield, William Ellis 
and Max O’Rell. A little girl dressed 
as a bank book leads. The bank book 
was an exact replica of the school 
savings bank books and had on the front 
the little girl’s own number and a 
splendid reproduction of the Rochester 
Savings Bank building. On the back 
was the list of the bank trustees, just 
as they appear on the real pass books. 

The Bank Book spoke first, repeating 
MacGregor’s “I Am the Bank Account,” 
which always bears repetition. 

“T am the Bank Book. Born of toil 
and self denial, my Father is Industry, 


But we 


my Mother Thrift, fostered by foresight, ' 


I grow faster and faster and prosperity 
of men and women, farms and factories, 
of towns and nations, grows with me. 

“T hold the dogs of war in leash and 
ever further the acts of peace. Ease 
and Increase are my companions. Har- 
mony and Happines follow in my train. 

“T am the Bank Account.” 

Each one of the others follows the 
Bank Book, quoting remarks on Thrift 
made by the characters they represent, 
with most of which bankers are familiar. 
The playlet ends with the singing of 
the Thrift Song: 

We would teach everyone to be thriftv each day, 

That it helps them to live when they save. 


And wherever we go, we will let people know 
We are the Knights of the Thrift Brigade. 


Hard knocks we call stepping stones to success, 
If we try we can still make the grade; 

You can find us each time, at the head of the line, 
We are the Knights of the Thrift Brigade. 
The playlet, however, is but one of 

the many successful thrift ideas which 
originated with the pupils themselves 
and both the bank and the _ school 
authorities are coming more and more 
to believe in participation of pupils in 
school savings. 


that he ean’t ' 


PUTTING THE PERSONAL 
ELEMENT INTO BANK 
SOLICITATION 
(Continued from page 23) 

in dealing with this institution. 

A man tells his personal experiences, 
not to the public in general, but to a) 
particular individual. Therefore, jt 
was thought best to address each leaflet © 
personally to the individual who would 7 
receive it; to put the name of the 
recipient on the outside of each folder, | 

The plan divided itself into two 
parts: the preparation of the booklets, 
and the selection of a suitable mailing 
list. The pamphlets were written and 
re-written and tested by more preten- 
tious publications to see if any im 
portant point had been omitted. They 
were written in the first person. The 
speaker was conceived to be a young 
attorney, who had found various at 
vantages in dealing with the depart 
ments of this company. He was made 
to tell his story directly and in the 
first person, bringing out  variouw 
features of the service, making the talk 
direct and informal without sacrificing 
accuracy. Technical terms were avoided 

A picture was desirable. Whos 
photograph would we use? Obvio 
no one connected with the bank. & 
was decided to try a professional modé& 
Large printing concerns have portfolios 
of photographs of men who make a 
specialty of posing for advertisements. 
A model was selected, and when the? 
pictures were made, he was told to § 
convey by facial expression as much | 
as he could of the atmosphere of the 
matter under discussion. The result 7 
was satisfactory. 


ear 


Equally important was the prepara: [ 
tion of the mailing list. This require! 
considerable time and a_ great deal 
of eare. Club © lists, 
lists, even polling 
sulted. Persons known to be in a 
position where they could enlarge é 
their banking connections, men of con | 
sequence, attorneys largely, were 
selected. When a tentative list had & 
been completed, it was checked tof 
eliminate those who were already con- 
nected with financial institutions, ot | 
those who for any known reason wert § 
already committed. Every address was § 
verified from the latest telephone and 
City directories. 

There were five pamphlets in the? 


neighborhood 
lists, were con- E 


series. They were mailed at interval § 
of about three weeks. 

The booklets attracted immediate 
attention with not a few interesting 


reactions on the part of the recipients. 
Many men were curious to know how 
their names could have been printed 
on each leaflet. 

In conclusion, the result of this serie 
was so productive of new business that 
we are doing it again this fall. 
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It isn’t enough to say that elec- 
tricity is a good thing or desirable 
thing in the life of the people. Elec- 
tricity, which now serves intimately 
over sixty-five millions in this coun- 
try, has become a fundamental 
necessity, not alone because of the 
benefits which follow its use, but be- 
cause its employment marks another 
step forward in human progress. 


Recognition of its essential char- 
acter in modern life must involve 
recognition of the great foresight of 
George Westinghouse, whose vision 
fostered, and whose courage led, the 
fight that eventually resulted in the 
now almost universal use of the 
alternating current—without which 


Offices in all Principal Cities 


This is the 
Electrical Age 









modern electrical progress could not 
have been achieved. 


The Westinghouse _ enterprises 
carry forward the ideals he set. The 
technical and inventive ability of 
the Westinghouse organization con- 
tinuously bring to light new elec- 
trical developments which serve to 
make the name ‘Westinghouse’ 
synonymous with electrical progress. 

Whatever the trend of electrical 
development may be, Westinghouse 
is prepared to serve the field it opens. 
Further than that, the Westing- 
house ambition is to improve and 
enlarge the field to the end that 
the greatest possible number can 
benefit by the use of electricity. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MANUFACTURING CO. 


Representatives Everywhere 





! Westinghouse > 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our adlvertisers 
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QUESTIONS ON BANKING 
LAW ANSWERED 


Information on points in stop payment, bankruptcy, chattel 
mortgages and other cases is supplied in these selections 
from a recent bulletin of the Illinois Bankers Association 


QUESTION: About two years ago 
we gave to Mrs. “X” a safe-keeping 


receipt for two envelopes  contain- 
ing liberty bonds. These envelopes 
were marked with the name of her 


two daughters and the amount of 
the bonds. Since that time the daughters 
have come in alone to collect their 
coupons and sometimes the mother at- 
tended to this. 


About two weeks ago the daughter 
“A”, who is now 19 years old, came in 
and asked for her bonds. She signed 
a receipt showing that she received the 
bonds, but, of course, did not surrender 
the bank’s receipt, as it was in the pos- 
session of the mother. Today the 
mother came in with her receipt and 
asked for both envelopes. We told her 
that “A” had taken her bonds a few 
days ago. The mother said that she had 
intended to get the bonds to give to 
“A”, but the mother would not surrender 
the bank receipt. The mother and 
daughter have had some trouble between 
them. The safe keeping receipt men- 
tioned each daughter’s name in connec- 
tion with a particular envelope and 
particular bonds giving their numbers. 

Are we liable to the mother for the 
bonds given to “A” and if so, can we 
recover the bonds from “A”? 


ANSWER: On the facts that the 
bonds in question were deposited by 
Mrs. “X” and a safe-keeping receipt 
issued to her for the two envelopes con- 
taining the bonds, the bonds being 
marked with the names of her two 
daughters, this would not amount to a 
gift from the mother to the daughters 
and this is further supported by the fact 
that sometimes the mother attended to 
the collection of the coupon. 


On the facts submitted, the inquiring 
bank is liable to the mother for the 
bonds. There might be some difficulty 
in recovering the bonds or the value of 
the same from the daughter “A”, as they 
were delivered voluntarily by the bank 
to a person not entitled thereto. This 
would amount to a conversion by the 
bank and there is a possibility that the 
courts would not aid the bank to recover 
under the cireumstanees. The bank 
would have to show that it had made 
such a mistake as would entitle it to 
legal relief and on the facts submitted 
I do not believe it would be able to do 
so. The action by the bank would 
doubtless take the form of a replevin 
suit with account in trover for the value 


of the bonds in event the daughter had 
converted them. 

QUESTION: We notice quite fre- 
quently that banks over the country are 
refusing to certify checks by telegraph, 
or in other words agree to pay a certain 
check, but are answering that the check 
is good at the present time, but that 
they do not certify by telegram. 

It has always been our understanding 
of the law that we could agree to pay a 
certain check signed by our customer 
for a certain amount when properly 
endorsed, of course, always protecting 
ourselves by immediately charging the 
necessary funds out of the customer’s 
balance and placing same in eertified 
check account. On the other hand, as I 
understand the law and, as the same has 
been stated in the bulletins lately, the 
bank’s liability on a check is to the maker 
of the check only until after the same has 
been accepted by the bank, in other 
words, the customer or maker of the 
check having a perfect right to stop 
payment at any time, and the bank not 
being held liable to the drawee or holder 
of the check on account of refusing to 
pay the same where payment had been 
stopped by the maker. 

We have had this case within the last 
few days. A bank in California wired 
us asking if we would pay the check of 
Mr. T. J. B. in the amount of $667.35— 
we replied that the check was good at 
the present time, but we did not certify 
by telegram. Would we have been safe 
had we wired as follows: “We will pay 
check drawn on us signed by T. J. B. 
for $667.35 when properly endorsed?” 
What would have been our position in 
the matter had we wired as above and 
Mr. T. J. B. had stopped payment on 
the check before the same was actually 
present here? Does a telegraph inquiry 
constitute a presentation? 
“ANSWER: The understanding of 
inquiring bank is correct on the law 
with reference to the accepting of 
checks by telephone. A recent decision 
in point is Flathead County State Bank 
vs. First National Bank of Caledonia, 
decided by the U. S. Cireuit Court of 
Appeals (8th Dist.) and reported in 
282 Fed. 398, in which ease the cashier 
of plaintiff bank wired defendants bank 
as follows: “We hold check of A. O. 
Myhre on your bank for $10,000.00 Is 
it good?” The defendant bank sent a 
reply by wire as follows: “A. O. Myhre 
check for $10,000.00 is good.” It was 
held that the defendant bank was not 


liable for not paying the check as and 
when presented as the telegram stated 
that the check was good did not amount 


to an agreement binding the bank to F 


pay it. 


Answering the specific inquiry as to | 
what would have been the position of | 


the inquiring bank in the matter had it 
wired that it would pay the check when 


properly endorsed, would say this would [ 


have amounted to a_ position 
ment to pay and the bank 


agree. 


would F 


have had to pay the check or answer in | 


damages for refusal to do so. A tele. 
graphic inquiry does not amount to a 
legal presentation unless the partie 


interested agree that it shall amount to 
legal presentation or by their words or | 


actions preclude themselves 
denying that it is a presentation. 


QUESTION: A and his mother, B, § 


are makers of several notes to us. We 
recognize the mother, B, as an accommo- 
dation maker. The mother was counted 
upon for the payment of the paper 
because the son had gotten in a little 
too deep. The mother is a stockholder 
in the bank and had some little money 
and a residence property in addition. 
Recently she divided her money between 
three daughters. This weakened the 
security some so we requested and 
obtained the deposit of her stock cer- 
tificate, assigned in blank and with a 
collateral agreement signed and attached. 
Recently we have taken judgment and 
the notes are now past due. We prefer 
to delay the marketing of the stock 
until a more satisfactory price can be 
obtained. During this delay there will 
be a dividend upon the stock, and we 
would like to apply same on the in- 
debtedness. Are we within our rights 
in doing so and just how should we go 
about making out the dividend check 
and other details to do this? 


ANSWER: The bank is entitled to 
the dividends upon the stock, and the 
same may be applied in reduction of the 
indebtedness due. 


It is immaterial just what form this 
transaction takes. Dividend check may 
be written in the name of stockholder, 


and check endorsed to show that it is , 
applied in reduction of the indebtedness | 
owing to the bank (describing indebted- | 


ness) or check may be payable to the 
bank itself, with an appropriate en- 
dorsement thereon, showing its applica- 
tion, or it may be made to the stock- 
holder before delivery of the same to 
her, explaining the right of the bank to 
the dividend, and ask her for endorse- 
ment of the dividend check. Should she 
refuse to do this, endorse it as indicated 
above and apply it anyway. 


QUESTION: Where an order om 


this bank to pay out money is given to 
anyone and the signer of the order comes 
in and stops payment before the order 
is presented to us, are we under any 
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obligation to pay the order if presented 
to us later? 

We have in mind such orders as 
farmers sign to the Illinois Holstein 
Frissian Association, also the Farmers 
Bureau. 

ANSWER: Where an order on a 
bank to pay out money is given and 
then the signer of such order stops pay- 
ment before the order is presented, the 
bank must not honor such order with- 
out the subsequent consent of the signer. 
The order to payment is final, 
unless its own terms modify it or 
specify a time in the future when the 
order may be honored. In in- 
stances, the revocation of the order is 
intended to be final, and if the bank 
pays it without subsequent consent of 
the signer, it does so at its peril, and 
would have to make good to its eus- 
tomer. 


QUESTION: In ease the principal 
of a note is bankrupt and there are 
endorsements on the note that make it 
secure, how should we proceed to collect 
same ? 


ANSWER: The courts hold that 
the claim of the holder of a note is 
not a secured claim in the purview of 
the Bankruptey Act unless such endor- 
sers themselves hold security on prop- 
erty of the bankrupt. The Bankruptcy 
Act provides that “the liability of a 
person who is a co-debtor with or guar- 
antor or in any manner a surety for a 
bankrupt shall not be altered by the dis- 
charge of such bankrupt.” Therefore, 
the holder of this note may prove his 
debt in bankruptey and may, notwith- 
standing such proof, proceed to enforce 
his security against the endorsers, 
provided that he does not take under 
the bankruptey and the security more 
than the full amount of his debt. In 
re, Babeock, 3 Story 393; Fed. Cas. 
696. The reason is that the enforce- 
went of the security in such case does 
not diminish the estate of the bankrupt 
to which the general or unsecured cred- 
itors must look for satisfaction, and, 
moreover, the court of bankruptey 
would have no authority to interfere 
between the creditor and a third person, 
the latter being a stranger to the 
bankruptey proceedings. Black on 
Bankruptey, See. 559. 


stop 


most 


The prevailing opinion is. that the 
liability of a bankrupt endorser of 
negotiable paper, though it does not 
become absolute (by dishonor and 
protest) until after the filing of the 
petition, is nevertheless, a “debt” within 
the meaning of the statute which enum- 
erates debts on contract, expressed 
or implied, among those provable in 
bankruptey; and _ it may be proved 
against his estate after such liability 
has become fixed, if within the time 
limited for proving’ claims. Moch vs. 


. 


trends. 


May we suggest that a first hand view of the 
economic progress of the building industry can 
be gained at a real economy of your time and 
money by reading the business journal written 
for contractors of professional standing. 


The American Contractor magazine, Con- 
struction Economics Edition, is a national weekly, 
featuring trend and prices of material market, 
labor developments, construction outlook, news 
and editorial interpretation of events affecting 
It is $3.00 a year. 


the construction field. 


American Contractor 
Publishing Company 


131 N. Franklin St. 


Construction Information 


OUR ADVICE regarding building and con- 
struction is being asked every day. Your 
business interests dictate that you keep thor- 
oughly informed as to current conditions and 
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Market. St. Natl. Bank, 107 Fed. 897. 

The endorser or surety after payment 
of the obligation has a provable claim 
to be set up in his own name. Unless 
and until the debt or claim is paid in 
full, the right to prove it as a debt in 
bankruptey is in the original creditor 
and not in the surety, so if the endorser’s 
individual note is expressly received and 
accepted in payment, he, the endorser, 
may then prove against the bankrupt 
principal. Black on Bankruptey, See. 
506; in re Morrill, 2 Sawyer 356; Fed. 
Cas. 9821. 


To answer the question in another 
way, the holder of a claim upon which 
several parties are personally liable 
may prove his claim against the estates 


of any of them who become bankrupt 
and may at the same time pursue the 
others at law and _ notwithstanding 
partial payments after the bankruptey 
received from the non-bankrupts or 
from the estates of those in bankruptey, 
the creditor may recover dividends from 
each estate in bankruptcy upon the 
full amount of his claim as it stood at 
the time the petition in bankruptey was 
filed therein until, from all sources, he 
has received full payment of his claim. 
Board of . Commissioners, ete. vs. 
Hurley, 169 Fed. 92; Black on Bank- 
rutey, See. 507. 


QUESTION: We made a loan to # 
corporation which went into bankruptey 
a few days ago. The receiver has 
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advised us to honor no. checks against 
their account. 

They have on hand a _ substantial 
balance with us and we are wondering 
whether or not we can legally apply this 
balance on their note after being 
advised of the true situation of affairs. 

ANSWER: A general deposit ac- 
count in a bank subject to check becomes 
upon the bankruptcy of the depositor a 
security for and a payment pro tanto 
of his liablilities to the bank by the 
operation of the law of mutual credits. 
Hence, where a bankrupt is indebted 


—The Noble st * Building Stone 


Bethlehem Nat'l Bank, Bethlehem, Pa. 
Dennison & Hirons, Archs. 


Public Opinion and Your Bank 


OU, who have nothing to sell but service and integrity, 
are largely dependent in the public's opinion. 


To them, a bank is either rich and strong, or it’s nothing 


You hear of ‘‘good little banks” or 
“poor bank,” 
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On the public's belief you must build. your business. To 
them, granite means success, strength and stability. 


If you will write today for our booklet Architectural 
Granite, you will doubtless find in it many thoughts of 


National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc. 


51 State Street, Boston. Mass. 
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to a bank on promissory notes or other- 
wise in which he also has a balance to 
the credit of his general deposit account, 
the bank is entitled to have the one 
claim set off against the other and to 
account to the trustee in bankruptcy only 
for the balance of the money on deposit 
after satisfying its own claims, or if 
those claims exceed the amount of the 
bankrupt’s balance, then to prove its 
elsim for the remainder, and this rule 
is not affected by the fact that the debt 
to the bank if fixed and absolute was 
not due at the date of the bankruptcy, 


as in the ease of notes of the bankrupt 


which were discounted by the bank 
prior to the filing of the petition F 


whether matured or unmatured at the 


date of the adjudication in bankruptey, ; 
‘or where the bankrupt’s liability was § 
as an endorser of a note held by the | 


bank, though that liability did noj 


become absolute until after the filing 
Black on Bankruptey, : 
See. 550, and cases cited in support | 


of the petition. 


thereof. 


QUESTION: We hold a 
which reads in part as follows: “or if 
the mortgagor shall sell or assign, or 


attempt to sell or assign, said chattels, 


or any part thereof, then all of said 


note shall, at the option of the mort. | 
gagee, ete.” 


Ineluded in this are milk cows and | ; 
would like to know if we ean hold the © 


milk money which comes in from month 
to month. 
chattel on stock of any kind also holds 
the increase such as calves, colts, ete, | 
Is that correct? 

Our 


customers 


month. 
of the milk money every month it would 


be a great help in making collection on F 


chattels. 
I shall be very grateful for any infor. 


mation upon the subject of chattels also [ 


covering extensions. 
ANSWER: Your chattel 

gives you no such right. 

gave you any such right it would be 


necessary for you to foreclose such lien | 


after default. The only way in which 


you can reach this milk money would © 
be by judgment against the maker of § 


the mortgage and levies and sales from 


time to time; in other words, the same 7 
rights and no more as you would have | 


against other personal property owned F 


by the mortgagor and not included in § 


the mortgage. 


As to natural increase of mortgaged fl 


property, would say a chattel mortgage 


at common law does not operate oF 
subsequently acquired property although F 
in equity the rights of a mortgagee & 
to after-acquired property will be prof 
tected as against creditors and others § 
131 Ill. 68 AF 


Borden vs. Croak, 
chattel mortgage is invalid as to after 


acquired stock. Standard Brewery % F 
Nudelman, 70 Ill. App. 356, affirmed in F 
A chattel mortgage cal & 


172 Ill. 337. 
not include after-aequired property. 
Provision in mortgage therefore is void. 
Hunt vs. Bullock, 23 Ill. 320. Mort 
gagee of after-acquired property Tt 
quires an equitable lien. 


vs. Coml. Natl. Bank of Chatsworth, F . 
125 App. 397. As to a wheat crop ye 
growing, or to grow, our [ilinos | 


authorities are clear that a chattel mort 
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gage on growing crops is valid. Stowell 
ys. Bair, 5 App. 104; Hansen vs. Den- 
nison, 7 App. 73. As to crops to be 
grown, our authorities are equally clear 
that crops to be raised in the future 
and not yet planted will not pass under 
such mortgage. Stowell vs. Bair, 5 
App. 104. Therefore, a lien would not 
automatically come into effect when 
corm was. planted which was_ not 
planted at the time the mortgage was 
given, and would not become a lien 
prior to that of the landlord under our 
statute. 

As to extensions of chattel mortgages, 
would say chattel mortgages maturing 
more than three years from filing of 
the instrument of record are invalid, 
but their lien remains good until ninety 
days after maturity of the entire debt 
or obligation, or until ninety days 
after an extension of the time of pay- 
ment thereof, provided there is filed for 
record in the office of the County Re- 
corder where the original mortgage is 
recorded an affidavit setting forth the 
interest which the mortgagee has by 
virtue of such mortgage in the property 
mortgaged, and if such mortgage is for 
the payment of money, the amount re- 
maining unpaid thereon and the time 
when the same will become due by ex- 
tension. Thereafter, the mortgage lien 
originally acquired shall be continued 
and extended until ninety days after 
the expiration of such period of exten- 
sion of the time of payment, provided 
that such extension of the time of pay- 
ment shall extend one year from the 
filing of the affidavit. 

Our act of 1921 made some radical 
changes in our chattel mortgage law 
and one provision is to the effect that 
no chattel mortgage shall be valid as 
against creditors of the mortgagor, even 
though recorded in accordance with the 
Aet, unless it shall be field for record 
within ten days of its execution, and 


that any such chattel mortgage not 


fled within ten days of its execution 
shall not be fraudulent and void as to 
creditors. 

QUESTION: Can a note be col- 
lected on which the Revenue Stamps 
have not been affixed and is this a legal 
note? 

ANSWER: The note is legal and 
can be collected. See Cole et al vs. 
Ralph, 252 U. S. 286, where the Court 
Say as to the absence of Revenue 
Stamps: “It is true that the deeds 
showing title in some of the plaintiffs 
—they were produced in evidence over 
objections of the defendants—were with- 
out the Stamps required by the Act of 
October 22, 1914. But this neither in- 
validated the deeds nor made them in- 
admissible as evidence. The relevant 
Provisions of that Act, while otherwise 
following the language of earlier Acts, 
do not contain the words of those Acts 
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A Valuable Tradition 


A private home was altered to 
house the Chemical Bank when 
it opened on Broadway in 1824. 


The “home-like” atmosphere 
thus established prevails today— 
one of the reasons why so many 


new depositors comment on the 
friendly hospitality they find upon 
entering the Chemical National 


Bank. 


A commercial bank—perform- 
ing every function of a bank. 


Seeking New Business on Our Record 


THE 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK. 
Founded 1824 


BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 


which made such an instrument invalid 
and inadmissible as evidence while not 
properly stamped. These words were 
carefully omitted. ....From this and a 
comparison of the Acts in other partic- 
ulars, it is apparent that Congress in 
the later Act departed from its prior 
practice of making such instruments 
invalid or inadmissible as_ evidence 
while remaining unstamped and elected 
to rely upon other means of enforcing 
this stamp provision, such as the im- 
position of money penalties, fines and 
imprisonment. The decision upon 
which the defendant relies arose under 
the earlier Acts and were based upon 
the presense in them of what studiously 
was omitted from the later one.” 
From the foregoing it is my opinion 
that the note in question is collectible 
although it is not Revenue Stamped. 





As a practical proposition before suits 
are instituted upon notes which are not 
Revenue Stamped, its is customary for 
the plaintiff to purchase, affix and 
cancel the necessary Revenue Stamps. 

QUESTION: A note given by “A” 
to a State Bank for a given amount 
and with the names of “B” and “C” on 
the note as security was due November 
1, 1922. “A” had been notified by the 
bank (written notice) before November 
1, 1922, that the note would be due on 
that date. “B” and “C” were not noti- 
fied until March 1, 1923, when they 
were notified that the note was past 
due and unpaid. 

To just what extent could “B” and 
“C” be held for the payment of the 
note? Please state the law on notices 
of notes due and past due. 

ANSWER: “B” and “C”, endorsers 
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A Small 


Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 


Now Available 


The ready and general acceptance of the $500 
Traveler Cheque Exchange Order, added to the 
American Express Traveler Cheque System two 
years ago, has suggested a still further development 
along the line of convenience in carrying large 
sums of money safely when travelling. 


The new issue is the 


$250 TRAVELERS CHEQUE 
EXCHANGE ORDER 


These Exchange Orders—in $500, and now in $250 


amounts, are identical in the service rendered. 


They eliminate the necessity of carrying a large 
number of cheques of smaller denominations. 


They are readily convertible into the regular Trav- 
elers Cheques, but only by the individual owner 
whose signature they bear. 


They are sold under the same conditions, and at 
the same fee as Travelers Cheques and are bound 
in the same pocket-case. To the bank making the 
sale they save both time and labor. 


American Express offices where exchange orders 
may be converted are listed on each order. 

The new $250 Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 
is printed in sensitive ink, magenta in color, to 
distinguish it from the sky-blue tint of the regular 
Travelers Cheque, and the buff of the $500 















Exchange Order. 


Ninth & Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


on the note held by inquiring Bank, are 
absolutely discharged from liability by 
virtue of Section 88 of our Negotiable 
Instruments Law, which provides as 
follows: 


“Except as herein otherwise provided, 
when a negotiable instrument has been 
dishonored by non-acceptance or non- 
payment, notice of the dishonor must 
be given to the drawer and to each en- 
dorser, and any drawer or endorser to 
whom such notice is not given is dis- 
charged.” 


The exceptions relate to where the 
drawee is a fictitious person or a person 
not having capacity to contract and the 
drawer was aware of the fact at the 
time he endorsed the instrument, or 


For further information write to our nearest headquarters. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS Co. 


Main Office: 65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DIVISION HEADQUARTERS: 

922 Atlanta Trust Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Market St. at Second, San Francisco, Cal. 
521 Phillips Square, Montreal, Canada 

INTERNATIONAL BANKING—SHIPPING AND TRAVEL 


15 North Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


where the endorser is the person to 
whom the instrument is presented for 
payment or where the instrument is 
made or accepted for his accommoda- 
tion. Protest is not necessary except 
in ease of foreign bills of exchange but 
this does not dispense with notice to 
those entitled thereto by law unless they 
have waived notice by the terms of the 
instrument itself. 


The notice, if given at place of bus- 
iness of endorser, must be given before 
the close of business hours on the day 
following. If given at residence, it 
must be before the usual hours of rest on 
the day following. If sent by mail, it 
must be deposited in the mails in time to 
reach the endorser in the usual course 
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on the day following: This is where 
the parties reside in the same city, town 
or village, which I assume was the fact 
here. 

QUESTION: On Nov. 10, 1921, we 
made a loan of $100 to a farmer who 
endorsed and left with us as collateral 
a stock certificate of a local co-operative 
grain company of par value of $100, 
The note was renewed every 90 days 
until its maturity in November, 1922, 
without disturbing the collateral. Ip 
September, 1922, maker took bankruptey 
but did not list this stock among his 
assets, since it, by virtue of assignment, 
belonged to this bank. 

The grain company refuses to redeem 
the stock from us, stating that the 
owner had no right to transfer the stock 
nor sell it without first offering it to the 
company. The following appears 
printed on the back of the stock certif- 
icate. 

“Extract of company’s _ by-laws. 
Article 5. Sec. 2. Shares of the capital 
stock of this company shall be trans- 
ferred only on the books of the com- 
pany by the holder thereof in person, 
or by his attorney, upon the surrender 
and cancellation of a certificate for a 
like number of shares; provided that 
no transfer shall be made without the 
approval and consent of the directors 
as shown on the records of the com- 
pany, and provided, further, that no 
transfer, whereby any person disposes 
of any stock in the company, shall be 
made unless the person disposing of 
the same shall have given the company 
through the secretary not less than ten 
days notice in writing of his desire to 
dispose of such stock, stating the 
amount paid for such stock.” 

Aside from their stand on the basis 
of this section, the company has a claim 
against the original owner of this stock 
of more than twice its value. The 
bank has charged off all of its claim 
except this $100 and the bank examiner 
agreed that we should be able to collect 
the face of this stock. 

Can you advise if there has been such 
a ease in court and whether the above 
See. 2 has ever been passed on as to its 
constitutionality ? 

ANSWER: There is no question as 
to the constitutionality of the By-law 
quoted in your letter. “If the share 
certificate has printed upon it a by-law 
imposing certain conditions upon any 
transfer of the shares, then a pledgee 
of it is put upon inquiry as to such 
conditions, and does not oceupy the 
position of an innocent purchaser.” 10 
Cye. 586 i (III). State Savings Assn. 
vs. Nixon-Jones Prtg. Co., 25 Mo. App. 
642. 

It is not too late for the bank to file 
its claim in the bankruptey proceedings 
and if there is likely to be a dividend, 
the bank should file claim. 
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TUNING UP RADIO AND 
MOVIES FOR 100% BANK 
ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 29) 
been received from more than six 
hundred banks, business houses and in- 
dividuals. The institution feels that the 
publicity received from the radio is 
beneficial but very indirect, due to the 
fact that most of it is among people 
outside of the field from which the bank 
derives the bulk of its business. Off- 
setting this is the fact that many of the 
institutions receiving their broadeast- 

ing are banks. 

As an example of the effect which 
may be produced by the proper use of 
a broadeasting station, the Union Trust 
Company of Cleveland reports that it 
received aS many as two thousand com- 
plimentary letters following a single 
concert, and that some of those pro- 
grams were heard in such distant points 
as Costa Rica, Los Angeles and Nova 
Scotia. 

The use of a receiving set is a dif- 
ferent matter because an efficient receiv- 
ing outfit can be proeured at a price 
with the reach of almost any bank. The 
use of a receiving. set for publicity pur- 
poses, however, seems to be very greatly 
restricted. 

As a result of the broadcasting of 
some of the large institutions, a great 
many banks are installing radio receiv- 
ing sets for the purpose of getting the 
information broadeasted for their local 
customers. One bank is reported to 
have considered establishing a sending 
station at their main office and receiving 
sets at each of their forty-eight 
branches, but were advised that in the 
present state of the science it would be 
very costly if not impractical—the cost 
being chiefly in the time of employes 
required in tuning up and keeping the 
receiving instruments working at the 
branches. A large bank on the west 
coast dismissed the idea of installing 
broadcasting equipment until a higher 
degree of perfection of the equipment 
is attained. 

One bank reports that it had the first 
receiving set in its city for banks, that 
its set cost $750 and that they got con- 
siderable publicity for a month, after 
which it was dead. They sold the out- 
fit at a small loss. 

A number of banks give their cus- 
tomers the benefit of incoming concerts 
on their receiving sets. 

A bank in Kentucky used its receiv- 
ing set for concerts and then sent it 
around to their’ country banks. They 
took a man out of their office and sent 
him around with it all last summer. 
But it is discontinued at present. He 
said the bank seemed to appreciate the 
service. 

Many banks have installed receiving 
sets for the benefit of their employes. 
(Continued on page 50) 
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ANNOUNCING 
the Seaboard Checkbook-Letter of Credit 





A NEW CONVENIENCE FOR FOREIGN TRAVEL 


HE use of your own checkbook 

when traveling is an innovation, 

which is now provided by the Sea- 
board Checkbook-Letter of Credit. This 
new provision for the comfort of travel- 
ers will eliminate considerable unpleasant 
bother which otherwise may be connected 
with the securing of cash by travelers 
abroad. It is no longer necessary to 
wait until foreign forms of draft, often 
unfamiliar, have been prepared and 
submitted to you for your signature. 
You now make out your own check in the 


manner in which you are accustomed* 

Your Seaboard Checkbook-Letter of 
Credit holds forms nearly identical with 
domestic checks. They will be instantly 
honored by thousands of Seaboard 
correspondents in all parts of the world. 
To make the convenience complete the 
checkbook has a pocket which holds the 
Seaboard Letter of Credit. You not only 
secure funds more quickly but you keep 
track of your account in the usual manner. 

Seaboard Checkbook-Letter of Credit 
can be secured at any of our three offices. 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT 


The Seaboard National Bank 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


MERCANTILE BRANCH 
115 Broadway 


at Cedar Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
Broad and Beaver Streets 


UPTOWN BRANCH 
20 East 45th Street 


near Madison Avenue 





L. R. Ewart has resigned as president 
of the First National Bank of Cody, 
Wyoming, and both he and F. R. Pear- 
son have disposed of their interests in 
the bank to Andrew J. Martin and 
Charles E. Parker of Castana, Iowa. 
The new personnel of the bank is P. E. 
Markham, president; Fred F. MeGee, 
formerly cashier, vice president ; Charles 
E. Parker, who was at one time with 
both the Shoshone National Bank and 
the First National, cashier. Andrew J. 
Martin is director, as well as all of the 
new executives. 


Thomas B. McAdams, vice president 
of the Merchants National Bank, Rich- 
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of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and George O. Walson, president of the 
Liberty National Bank, Washington, 
D. C., have been appointed members 
of the publie relations commission of 
the association. These appointments 
were made by President J. H. Puelicher. 
pursuant to the recent action of the 
executive council increasing the mem- 
bership of the commission from seven 
to nine members. Francis H. Sisson, 
vice president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company, New York, is chairman of 
the commission. 


Harry E. Reed, second vice president 
of the First National Bank, Compton, 
California, resigns due to poor health. 


The Broad Dimensions 
of a Great Bank 


Wa experience in terms of years and decades, Barclays 
Bank Limited lays more than two centuries on the scales of time. 
Surveying growth of facilities in banking units, this bank checks on the 
map of the British Isles over 1670 branches—with 161 affiliated bank 
offices in Scotland and many on the Continent. Measuring the sheer 
power of resources, Barclays recounts aggregate assets in excess of 
$1,618,000,000—forming one of the largest private reservoirs of credit 
in the world. 


Barctays’ services, tested by time, shaped for efficient use by thor- 
ough practice, and distributed throughout all the principal world mar- 
kets, are offered to American banks. The foreign business of American 
corporations and individuals is solicited only through co-operation with 
their own home banks. 


CorRESPONDENCE is cordially invited 
December 31, 1922 

Authorized Capital..................$97,332,000 

Issued and ‘Paid up Capital... 75,882,773 

Reserve Fund 42,149,945 

Tota) Resources ...-1 618,098,798 


(Sterling converted at Par) 





BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 


Frederick C. Goodenough, Esq., Chairman 
Sir Herbert Hambling, Deputy Chairman Edmund Henry Parker, Esq., Vice-Chairman 


Head Office: 54, Lomparv Street, Lonvon, E. C. 3 


AFFILIATED BANKS 


Barciays Bank (Overseas) Limitep: Offices in Paris, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Havre, Lyons, 
Marseilles, Rouen, Cannes, Mentone, Monte-Carlo, Nice and other Continental cities, 
also in Algiers. 


Tue Baitisn Linen Bank: 161 offices in Scotland. 


Tue Union Bank or Mancuester: 148 offices in Lancashire, Cheshire, and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. 


Tue Ancto-Ecyptian Bank, Lrutep: Branches in Egypt and Palestine; also at Gibraltar, 
Malta and Khartoum. 


Representative in America—H. Poe Alton 
60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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When You Need Supplies— 


It takes but a moment to refer to your copy of 
THE BANKERS EQUIPMENT - SERVICE 
GUIDE. Conveniently indexed, it places at 
your finger-tips dependable information and 
valuable suggestions to aid in wise and econom- 
ical buying. 

Make THE GUIDE a handbook for ready 


information. Keep it on your desk. 
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TUNING UP RADIO AND 
MOVIES FOR 100% BANK 
ADVERTISING 
(Continued from page 49) 

One even went so far as to give their 
employes a course of lectures on the 

radio. 

Summing up the radio as a publicity 
medium, it is safe to say that: ; 

First, as to broadeasting; there is at 
present a large publicity value to the 
institution which is large enough to pay 
the freight. 

Second, as to receiving; there does 
not seem to be any very great publicity 
value to the bank operating a receiving 
set, although in view of the low cost of 
such a set, its installation is probably 
justified because of the service to cus- 
tomers and for radio entertainments. 

Movies aS A Pusuicity Meprum 

The Japanese have a saying to the 
effect that one picture is worth a thou- 
sand words. Recently Mr. Edison 
started something by asserting that 
there is nothing so powerful as motion 
pictures in influencing people and that 
in twenty years children will be taught 
largely through pictures instead of 
books.. While Mr. Edison’s utterances 
are likely to be questioned by bankers 
on account of his famous suggestion to 
substitute warehouse receipts currency 
for that based upon gold, his remarks 
on the subject of motion pictures may 
be taken as evidence of the recognition 
of the powerful influence wielded by 
motion pictures in the lives of the 
people. 

Motion pictures are admittedly one 
of the great industries of the world. 
Someone has recently estimated that 
the American public in the theatrical 
season of 1920-1921 spent approx- 
imately 4,200,000,000 hours looking at 
motion pictures for entertainment. 
This is not hard to believe when it is 
stated that there are 16,000 motion 
picture theatres with a seating capacity 
of 5,400,000 which is filled on an 
average of several times daily. The 
industry has developed the highest 
salaried talent in almost any line of 
business. The question to be deter- 
mined is, “Can this vehicle of expres- 
sion and impression be effectively used 
to build business, and, especially, bank 
business?” We believe that it can. 

The development of advertising as 
a science is progressing rapidly. The 
artistie and pleasing character of 
present-day advertising, particularly in 
magazines of national circulation where 
color ean be used with such telling effect, 
has reached the point where almost as 
many people are fascinated by looking 
at the ads as are attracted by reading 
the stories and articles. “After a careful 
study of the question, it is our conclu- 
sion that motion picture advertising can 
be employed effectively and profitably, 
both for advertiser and consumer, if 
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the defects now existent in film adver- 
tising are corrected. To continue on 
the basis of the past means loss of 








F prestige for the advertiser as well as The CONTINENTAL and 
money wasted, but it is not necessary COMMERCIAL 
so to continue. It is possible to enter- 
' tain motion picture theatre patrons BAN K S 
with a limited amount of clever, enter- GmeAee 
taining and instructive advertising, just Resources more than $500,000,000 
as it is possible to make the ads in the . ° 


Saturday Evening Post and _ other 
similar magazines inviting to the person 
who subscribes for the magazine for 
its stories and editorial matter. 

It may seem inconsistent with the 
views just advanced, but our conelu- 
sion is that, for the present, at least, 
theatres must be divided into two 
groups. In the first group are the 
downtown theatres which are in keen 
competition with other theatres in the 
section commonly known as “The Great 
a White Way.” In this field the eompeti- 
tion is so keen that until film advertis- 
ing is developed to a much higher 
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t n ee : ji 
quality than at present, it is unwise i 
, to waste the time involved in trying to WITH 7,450 BANKS 
. get the managers of these theatres to 
: run film ads. 


a The neighborhood theatre offers, . 
a however, a different proposition. While CPL A CING 
there is some competition in certain : 


localities, as a rule, people who attend 


V ° 
- neighborhood motion picture theatres Sl S S 
a attend the theatre which is most con- RPLU FUN D 


: ; veniently located near their homes. There 
— is a certain loyalty to the neighborhood OCATION in a great commercial and 
“ : theatre as a neighborhood institution that . Saas 
i eauses the majority of people to attend it. financial center and intimate touch 
2 | They will not attend, of course, if they with the money markets make the 
F are bored with advertising which has : : s 
- nothing to —— it from any stand- Continental and Commercial National 
E oint except that of pure commer- ° : 
a vialism, pedo’ nae that film Bank the logical depository for surplus 
: : ads can be made exceedingly entertain- funds. 
t ing as well as instructive, and resultful ; 
: — advertiser. . There is a variation in sectional and 
~ - Moreover, we must differentiate 
: between the very large city and the seasonal demand for and supply of funds. 
‘ smaller community. For instanee, it is But the broad reach of this bank makes 
difficult to see how the use of motion tbl ‘. d : — f 
picture advertising in theatres would be possible the a vantageous piacing o 
profitable to the loop banks in Chicago. funds at all seasons. 


Most of: the good downtown theatres 
would probably not show the ads, and Our 7,450 direct banking connections 
d there are so many neighborhood y . : 
k © theatres, that to cover them all would be contribute greatly to success in this 
impractical. Moreover, there are certain 
of these sections which are in reality 
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function, both by giving and receiving. 


AS 


— cities in themselves, the inhabitants of 
f @ which infrequently get down to the loop It works both = 
. @ district in the day time. Of course, 
“ many of the banks in the loop are open 


t, - for one night in the week, but that is 


a not sufficient to alter the situation. CONTINENTAL and’ COMMERCIAL 
_2. = opolitan banks witl y 
© | Manche aeeht, lowern, wo be aie} NATIONAL BANK of CHICAGO 
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al - to use motion picture advertising to “cAn extra measure of service” 
is advantage. 

un There are some motion picture 

y, patrons who are rabid in their objeec- 

if tion to the use of advertising of any 
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“We must have better 
credit information” 


SAID A MANUFACTURER 


—, in judgment are 
striking at the heart of 
this organization,” he told 
his executives. “We must 
eliminate guesswork. Get 
the facts; and verify them 
through the credit depart- 
ment of a good bank.” 
It is a function of The 
Equitable’s credit depart- 


ment to gather business 


information for commercial 
customers. Our officers are 
trained to interpret facts and 
apply them to a specific 
problem of sales, or of pro- 
duction, or of organization. 


Hence, commercial de- 
positors may, without cost, 
complement their own credit 
facilities with this company’s 
organization and counsel. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE 
Madison Ave. at 45th St. 


FOREIGN OFFICES 


LONDON: 3 King William St., E.C.4 
PARIS: 23 Rue de la Paix 
MEXICo City: 48 Calle de Capuchinas 


kind in a_ place of entertainment. 
Perhaps nothing will convert them from 
this stand, but probably the majority 
of patrons of neighborhood theatres 
would not object to a _ reasonable 
number of film ads restricted to a 
reasonable amount of footage if they 
understood that the revenue derived by 
the theatre owner from the renting of 
these films ads made it possible for him 
either to put on better features at the 
same price, or the same features at a 
lower price. The pocket nerve is vital 
in most of us. We want to get all we 
ean for our money. High class pictures 
shown reasonably soon after their first 
release command a big rental. If the 
owner of the theatre would announce 


37 WALL STREET 


COLONIAL OFFICE 
222 Broadway 


DISTRICT REPRESENTATIVES 
PHILADELPHIA: Land Title Building 
BALTIMORE: Calvert and Redwood Sts. 


CHICAGO: 29 South La Salle St. 
SAN FRANCISCO: 485 California St. 


on his screen that he desired to bring to 
his patrons the very best possible feature 
pictures as early as possible after their 
release, but that in order to do so and 
keep down the cost of admission to a 
reasonable figure, he would run a 
limited amount of film advertising of 
high class advertisers, I am sure that he 
would get a vote of confidence from the 
majority of his patrons. As it is, the 
theatre owner feels a little sneaky about 
taking money for admission and for 
film ad display. Is is not better for 
him to take the people into his con- 
fidence frankly as has been done so 
effectively in many other lines? It is 
generally conceded that as a result of 
the frankness displayed by their adver- 


tising, the Yellow Cab Company has 
gained and held the good will of the 
people of Chicago. This company re 
cently had oceasion to announce an 
increase in their rates. They did it 
with such openness and took the publie 
so definitely into their confidence that 
it is doubted whether anyone resented 
the increase. 

One of the reasons for whatever un- 
popularity of film ads exists in the use 
of stationary slides in large numbers, 
both to advertise coming features at 
the theatre and _ neighborhood _ bus- 
inesses. It is unlikely that it would be 
possible to eliminate entirely either of 
these kinds of slides, but certainly they 
could be reduced in number. The neigh- 
borhood druggist or grocer in many 
eases may not feel that he ean afford 
film ads because of his restricted ter- 
ritory, but he can use slides because 
they are much cheaper. Stationary 
slides are to blame for a great deal of 
the censure that is heaped upon adver- 
tising in the motion picture theatres. 
While many slides are very attractively 
colored, there is nothing in them to 
intrigue the attention in the way that 
there is in a cleverly worked out motion 
picture film, either in the form of a 
posed scenario or an animated cartoon. 

Film advertising is undoubtedly in- 
tensive advertising. It guarantees not 
mere circulation, but actual readers. 
Competition is limited because no two 
institutions in the same line of business 
are advertised in any given theatre at 
the same time. Action, the most power- 
ful magnet that can be brought to bear 
upon the stream of consciousness, is 
used to attract and hold the attention. 
As one salesman for a motion picture 
film advertising service put it, “It is just 
the same as if the man with the red 
flags advertising Hood Tires on the 
billboard would step down from the 
billboard and stand in front of you on 
the highway, waving his red flags at 
you.” It is almost impossible for the 
theatre patron to fail to take notice of 
your ad on the screen, although we have 
heard of a theatre patron who said he 
took a newspaper to the theatre to read 
while the ads were being shown. How 
this is possible in a darkened theatre was 
not explained. 


The only case of an investment house 
that has used this form of advertising 
is that of the Second Ward Securities 
Company of Milwaukee which used a 
film of a wood products industry whose 
securities they were selling. This, how- 
ever, was for free exhibitions to selected 
audiences and not for exhibitions at a 
performance at which admission was 
charged. 

Out of about 700 banks and invest- 
ment houses to whom questionnaires 
were sent, 323 replied. Of these, 50 
had used motion picture advertising 
but had discontinued it, 51 still use it, 
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and 222 have never used it. There are 
some enthusiastic boosters. There are 
some very enthusiastic knockers. 

The principal objections to the use 
of motion picture advertising in theatres 
as stated by the banks are: 

They can’t get the ads into first-class 
theatres. 

Films are not up to standard. 

Results are not sufficient for the 
money expended. 

This form of advertising is not suf- 
ficiently dignified. 

Theatre patrons are often dissatisfied 
even to the extent of not entering the 
theatre until the ads are over. 

They couldn’t depend on film being 
run as agreed and paid for. 

They regard motion pictures as a poor 
medium. 

People attending moving picture 
theatres are not in a frame of mind to 
take seriously any advertising which 
appears on the screen, unless it is some- 
thing in the way of a public announce- 
ment. 

Not very effective. Simply increases 
in establishing name of bank in minds 
of people. 

Among the 
were: 

“Very good, more so among children 
than adults.” 

“Exeellent in districts 
majority are uneducated.” 

“Quite effective.” 

“Has wonderful appeal compared to 
circulation cost. 

“Think very highly of it.” 

“Good if varied.” 

“Consider movies O. K. if appropria- 
tion large enough to cover all media of 
ads quite generally.” 

“Splendid.” 

“Consider it good for savings depart- 
ment. 

“Gets favorable attention while slides 
get criticism. 

“Criticism of the use of advertising 
slides in picture houses does not apply 
to the use of advertising films. Are 
having films made of process of comple- 
tion of new 20-story bank building and 
expect to use that film in moving 
picture theatres, clubs, business men’s 
organizations, schools, ete.” 

“We are interested in the possibilities 
of movies for publicity purposes and 
believe this field is capable of great 
development.” 

“Discontinued to try six months bill- 
board service but decided we prefer 
motion picture advertising.” 

The affirmative arguments have been 
very ably summed up by Mr. Holder- 
ness, vice president of the First Na- 
tional Bank in St. Louis, who wrote as 
follows : 

“IT believe it is very effective but 
doubt whether stock films would be 
Worth the price. In any ease film must 
be short and must be built in at least 


favorable comments 


where’ the 


UNDREDS of bankers will be on vacation 
throughout the Great Lakes Region during the 
next few months. 


They will motor or cruise and will undoubtedly 


pay a visit to Detroit. 


If you are lucky enough to be one of these, per- 
haps there will be some service which we may perform 
which will add to your pleasure on this trip. 

We extend a cordial invitation for any banker or 
his friends to write us or call upon us and make his 


wants known. 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


DETROIT 


MICHIGAN 


The First National Bank, the Central Savings Bank and the 
First National Company of Detroit, are under one ownership. 





the proportion of four to one as between 
entertainment and education on one 
hand and advertising on the other. In 
other words, I find the average movie 
audience chafes under almost any 
picture that is manifestly advertising 
from end to end, particularly if it is a 
long one. Movie fan goes to picture 
house to be entertained and is very ex- 
acting in his demand. However, most 
movie fans have a certain amount of 
civie pride and loyalty to local organ- 
izations and ineline sufficiently to a 
“live and let live’ principle to stand 
for a little advertising between acts, 
that advertising is not fed to them in 
a distasteful way. Greatest difficulty is 


best houses.” 

With the present crude film ads 
issued by some of the service companies, 
the opponents are not to be blamed 
very much for their attitude. Many 
of those expressing disapproval con- 
fused film ads with stationary slides 
which are boring to the nth degree. 

As to the cost, the determination must 
deal with intensity of impression rather 
than simply with circulation. There is 
no doubt that for the same amount of 
money one ean get in the newspapers 
a much greater circulation than one ean 
get in the motion picture theatre. But 
we know that all people do not read 
the ads in the newspapers and practi- 


in getting contracts with some of the cally none of them read all of the ads, 
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whereas every person attending a 
motion picture theatre cannot fail to 
see the film ads. 

As to the checking of the service, a 
more difficult problem is presented than 
is involved in checking newspaper, bill- 
board, or other forms of advertising. 
It is eaSy to clip the ad from a news- 
paper, and the A. B. C. takes care of 
the guarantee of circulation. With a 
motion picture theatre the only thing 
that can be done is to see that the 
theatres in which your ads are run have 
proper seating capacity; that the 
house normally runs a type of picture 
that will ordinarily fill the house to a 
reasonable degree, and then see that 
the service is given by actual inspection 
reports. The First Wisconsin National 
Bank has followed the practice of send- 
ing an employe inspector to each theatre 
once each week as the film ads are 
changed that frequently. We furnished 
these employe inspectors with report 
blanks and paid their admission for this 
purpose. We found a double benefit 
from this procedure. We were assured 
that our fims were being run as per 
contract or credit given for failure to 
run, and we got our employes interested 
in our advertising. Anyone will agree 
that this is an important factor. How 
many employes of banks read the bank’s 
ads in the newspapers? We have found 
that no greater percentage than is 


found in the case of people who are 
not employes of the bank. 

We are confident that some, at least, 
of our film ads are interesting and 
entertaining because we have been told 
so many times. On numerous occasions 
people who came in to open savings 
accounts stare for a moment at the new 
account teller, and then burst out, “Oh, 
vouw’re the lady in the movies.” We 
have had a number of cases where 
mothers bringing in their children to 
open savings accounts have said that 
they were influenced to do so by seeing 
the mother in the motion pictures open- 
ing accounts for her two boys. 

A great many banks have used stock 
films either in the form of posed 
scenarios or animated cartoons. 


Others have had special films made 
of the activities of the different 
departments of their banks. The cost 
of the latter ranges anywhere from one 
dollar to two and one half dollars per 
foot. If the films are to be used in the 
theatre cireuits for which contract is 
made through a film ad service, the cost 
of the service usually includes either 
the making of ordinary film( not in- 
volving specially built set-ups or the 
use of expensive actors), or the fur- 
nishing of stock films with leaders and 
trailers about the particular bank ad- 
vertised. Sometimes the bank takes 
part in filming local scenes. 


HOW THE BANK CREDIT 
INVESTIGATOR DETECTS 
BUSINESS PITFALLS 


(Continued from page 14) 





ee 50,000.00 
Second mortgage ...... 8,000.00 

$125,300.00 
Capital Stock 2... .66000. 100,000.00 
PRM oie 6.05 6 eid. ecs! oes 5,745.00 


$231,045.00 

This statement isn’t so bad on the 
face of it, although the ratio is not 
quite the desirable two for one, but 
here is what the bank man found in an 
examination of the books and plant of 
the firm, and an account of his work 
in this case will give some idea of how 
he usually works when making a full 
investigation. 

The cash item was found to be 
correct although the book records of 
previous months disclosed that the bank 
balance was not always kept up to 
twenty percent of the loan. The cash 
account should always be examined 
carefully to ascertain whether proper 
bank balances are being maintained and 
also to discover what the eash really 
consists of. Some concerns are in the 
habit of carrying items as cash which 
are not money, but are items represent- 
ing drawings by officers and_ others, 
deferred expense items, ete. These 
appear on the statement as cash and 
unless discovered by the investigator are 
likely to convey a false impression. 
If very large they make the eash ac- 
count look much better than it really 
is. Not all “eash” is bank balance. 


The notes receivable of $1636 were 
for past due accounts and had _ been 
renewed twice. The chances for their 
collection at maturity looked extremely 
doubtful and they should never have 
appeared among the quick assets. Most 
concerns list all notes receivable with 
the quick assets on the statement given 
to the bank, but in the majority of 
instances this is wrong. It will be 
found that often they are for past due 
accounts or that notes from officers are 
included. These latter are always a 
slow asset. Many times they have to 
wait on a dividend declaration, or at 
least their maturity or payment is sub- 
ject to the wishes or whims of. the 
makers. Trade acceptances are in a 
somewhat different class. This form 
has become popular in certain lines of 
business and as a general rule they may 
properly be considered a quick asset, 
as they are, or should be, given when 
the goods are purchased, and are an 
absolute acknowledgment of the cor- 
rectness of the seller’s claim as well 
as a definite promise to pay on a certain 
day. But if a number of trade ac- 
ceptances are carried on the books ex- 
amined the investigator should be care- 
ful to ascertain whether or not they are 
past due as they then should be con- 
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Your Custom 


Specialized Service 
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ers’ Travel 


Requirements 


WH ETHER your customers travel abroad for business or pleas- 
_ure, they will find our Letters of Credit and the services of our ; 
foreign offices and foreign correspondents of varied usefulness to them. 
On request, we furnish interior bank correspondents with sup- 
plies of blank Letters of Credit, enabling them to meet without delay 
the needs of their traveling clients. 


We shall be pleased to give you full details of this service and 
of the facilities offered to travelers by our foreign offices. 


Guaranty ‘Trust Company of New York 








sidered very slow. He may also find 
that they have been discounted at the 
bank but are still carried as an asset 
without any eredit entry. This, of 
course, is wrong, as they are in such 
ease a contingent liability, and if not 
paid by the acceptor when due they 
become a very quick liability. 

Of the Accounts Receivable in the 
statement under consideration about 
$3000 were long past due, some of them 
being in attorney’s hands for collection. 
Another slow asset, if an asset at all. 
In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
all the accounts receivable are listed as 
quick assets but upon investigation it 
will often be discovered that accounts 
such as above are included or accounts 
with firms that are bankrupt or out of 
business. In some instances it has been 
found that as high as twenty percent 
of the total accounts were long past 
due and very doubtful of collection. 
Most lines of business have a certain 
prevailing standard of terms on which 
goods are sold and it is not hard to 
find out what those terms are. They 
are usually marked on the ledger sheet 
or on the copy of the invoice, or can 
be ascertained from trade magazines or 
from other firms in the same line. 
Where an unusually large number of 
accounts are not being paid when due, 
in ordinary times, a lack of carefulness, 
judgment, or ability on the part of 
the management is indicated. 





receivable of concerns 
doing an installment business should be 
examined very carefully by the invest- 
igator. These accounts are usually the 
principal asset of such a firm and their 
liquidation is as a rule very slow, 
running from one to two years and even 
longer in some eases. <A _ business of 
this kind examined recently had _ five 
hundred accounts outstanding amount- 
ing to $75,000, payable at an average 
rate of $5.00 a month. Collections were 
being made of $4000 per month and 
expenses were over $3000. As a con- 
sequence there was not much money to 


Accounts 


buy néw merchandise. It was found 
that while stock was purchased on 


thirty, sixty, and ninety day’s time many 
of the accounts payable, about $10,000 
worth, were long past due, some of them 
six months old. Nor had the bank 
loans been liquidated in a period of 
three years, vet an increase in bank 
credit was asked. Needless to say the 
investigating bank did not take on the 
account, not being desirous of becoming 
a partner in the installment business. 
The solution in this ease was more 
capital investment, or a deal with some 
discount company. The marked profits 
in a business of this kind are usually 
sufficient to permit of paying the high 
rate charged by the discount company. 

Returning to our investigation and 
considering the merchandise valuation, 
approximately $10,000 worth was such 


as is sold only for the Christmas trade 
and it would be necessary to carry this 
amount for seven or eight months 
before it could be sold. (The examina- 
tion was made in February.) This 
$10,000 is therefore a slow asset. The 
total inventory appeared to be correct. 
It is only by long experience that the 
credit man becomes able to estimate the 
value of large quantities of goods in 
bulk and perhaps distributed all over 
the premises, but he can sometimes 
check the figures submitted by what 
may be galled the “block system.” He 
determines the value of a small group 
or “block” of merchandise, which is com- 
paratively easy, and then counts the 
number of such “blocks” or group 
values. The figures can also be checked 
approximately by taking the previous 
physical inventory, adding the pur- 
chases, and deducting the cost of sales, 
making due allowance for labor cost 
and profit to arrive at the sales cost. 
Most up-to-date. coneerns of any size 
have cost data available and mark their 
goods to return a certain percentage of 
profit, which information they will 
usually disclose to the bank man. If 
they are reluctant to give this, the 
figures can be obtained perhaps from 
other customers in the same line, as the 
same percentages usually hold good for 
all in the same business. One credit man 
finds it a valuable aid to keep a memo- 
randum book in which he marks down 
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such information, and _ also terms 
granted in various lines, commodity 
prices, ete., revising the figures from 
time to time as they change. 

The book figures given for the value 
of the land and buildings were accepted 
as correct, being actual cost within a 
year, and showing no arbitrary appre. 
ciation by the management. 

The item of machinery and fixtures, 
$20,400, was the actual cost of the 
various machines used and of the office 
fixtures. Hand tools were not included, 
these being an expense item. As the 
equipment had been in use less than a 
year no depreciation account had yet 
been set up. 


OFFICERS 
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The accounts payable were examined 
closely in order to find out how the 
obligations were being taken eare of, 
whether advantage was being taken of 
discounts, or whether bills were allowed 
to become past due. In this ease they 
were all found to be current, that is not 
delinquent, although the full time was | 
usually taken. 

Twenty thousand dollars unsecured 
was owing to the bank where the check- 
ing account was maintained. An ex- 
amination of this notes payable account 
disclosed that the subject was a steady 
borrower and had not liquidated the 
bank obligation for several years, but 
instead had increased. 

The books showed that $15,000 had 
been borrowed from friends, indicating 
that the lenders had confidence in the 
ability and integrity of the management 
and in the possibilities of the business, 
or that the limit of possible bank ac- 
commodations with their connection 
at that time had been reached and 
they were compelled to look elsewhere 
for needed funds. It would seem that 
this item should be converted from a 
SSananenuennnegueansesnsnnennennenuensuenuengeesueanennenseguesnneeseeaeevUeee een esUeeUeegE ANU ENNENAUNGAEEAAALEAD EEN EEA UATE ETE quick liability into a capital or fixed é 
liability classification by the issuance of F 
stock therefore. 

Bonds amounting to $50,000 had been 
issued for the construction of their new 
. E g factory building and this item had been 
I ti és organization 1s employed to listed on the statement in the proper 

hspec 10n inspect the entire construction place reserved for funded debt. But 


ames : : the investigator found that the issue 
of All of a building te sere Hs Cee was to be liquidated by the firm at the 


in accordance with the approved rate of $2500 every six months, the first 
Details on plans and specifications of the payment having been made one day 


after the date of the statement, and 


Buil din g Jobs owner’s architect. previous to his visit. The second pay- 


ment would be due in six months 
Both owner and banker thus get These two payments, therefore, amount- 


the materials and workmanship ing to $5000 should have been shown as 
the investment entitles him to have. quick liabilities, as well as the first in- 
stallment of interest, $1650, which ac- 

erued and was paid on the same date 

ROBERT W. HUNT & COMPANY as the first payment on the principal. 
General Offices 175 Jackson Boulevard A second mortgage was outstanding 
CHICAGO, ILL. which had been reduced to $8000, and 

this also was entered as a fixed liability. 
But it was found that this was payable 
in notes of $1000 each, one due each 
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month, so that this whole item was 
certainly a quick liability. 

In his summary the bank investigator 
submitted the following revised quick 
assets and current Habilities: 


MIE 353s Sis tiaversvenwereisl es wienecs $ 5,276.00 
Accounts Receivable, good .. 25,233.00 
RD gx-0:4: 0: 0 615y'os oraiesere ar duwsec eves 77,500.00 

Total Quick Assets ...... $108,009.00 
Accounts payable ........$ 32,300.00 
Notes payable to bank .... 20,000.00 
Notes payable to others .. 15,000.00 


Payments on bonds due this 


YEAT. . sce cese cece eeeee 5,000.00 
Accrued Interest on bonds. 1,650.00 
9d Mortgage Notes 8,000.00 

Total Current Liabilities ..$ 81,950.00 
TNE ono: <sa:0:si0. 00s: 0:4 0.5:4-0:0 0 68 MOD EOOD 


This makes the ratio look very dif- 
ferent. From this investigation it will 
be seen that although the statement was 
eorrect as to figures, it left a lot to the 
imagination of the credit officer as 
regards the eredit risk. 

Ordinarily a banker is concerned 
mostly with the working capital of a 
firm, that is, the excess of quick assets 
over current liabilities, yet in the case 
of a manufacturing business especially, 
a reasonable amount of the investment 
should be in fixed assets as a_back- 
ground or foundation for the quick 
assets, and the fixed liabilities should 
always be examined closely for just 
such things as the above investigation 
disclosed, whereby a portion of the 
fixed liabilities matured within a few 
months and thus became current liabil- 
ities. 

All such information, facts in regard 
to bank balances, discounting of trade 
bills, excessive inventories, increase or 
decrease in volume of business, @xces- 
sive salaries or other expenses, efficiency 
of the management, continuous borrow- 
ings, moral risk, ete., the investigator 
notes in his report to his superiors, 
always being sure of his facts before 
he states them as such. 


These are a few of the things the 
investigator has to inquire into. He 
also must be on his guard and con- 
stantly watchful against deliberate 
attempts to mislead, false figures, and 
other crooked plays. One concern 
listed as assets $4000 worth of Liberty 
Bonds but completely “forgot” to enter 
the loan the bank made on this collateral. 
Another listed as accounts receivable 
claims amounting to several thousand 
dollars for defective machinery. Still 
another merchant borrowed merchandise 
from a friend in-the same business to 
make his inventory larger. In this ease 
the bank man arrived a day earlier than 
he was expected and the dealer was 
detected. 

_ Sometimes the investigator will come 
m contact with a talkative customer 
who could talk all day without giving 
any information of real value. It may 





A friend in every country 


N every important foreign city 
a traveler may visit, there is 
always a correspondent bank ot 


The National Shawmut Bank. 
Commercial as well as Traveler’s 
Letters of Credit issued to our 
clients will be recognized instantly 
by these bankers, who are of the 


highest local standing. They are 


ready to assist with 
finances, introductions, 
investigations and many 
personal services that will 
be found most welcome 
when the tourist seems to 
be hemmed in by quaint, 
interesting, but sometimes 
inconvenient customs. 


be just the man’s nature or it may be 
that he is trying to distract the invest- 
igator’s attention from unfavorable facts 
in connection with the business. With 
such people it takes longer for the bank 
man to do his work, but if he is persistent 
he can interpolate a question here and 
there when the subject pauses for 
b:eath and eventually find out what he 
wants to know. It is a valuable faculty 
to be able.to pay close attention to even 
the talkative man for he often gives 
valuable leads or tells more to the astute 
credit man than he realizes. 


There will be encountered also the 
customer who either cannot or will not 
give a direct answer but replies evasively 
to all questions. One such was inter- 










of BOSTON 


Representatives in every corner of civilization 


Assistance to clients—which 
includes clients of our American 
correspondent banks—begins with 
securing American passports, 
visés, travelers’ checks, and 
steamer bookings. If special in- 
troductions are desired abroad, 
or reports to be ready upon 
arrival, arrangements will be 
made in advance by mail 
or cable. In fact, any 
service within the scope 
of banking, and many 
additional details requir- 
ing trusted representa- 
tives abroad, can be 
handled effectively by 
this international bank. 


MUT BANK 


viewed recently. He was a lawyer and 
men of the law are noted for saying 
more and telling less than those of any 
other profession or activity. This man 
would not give a direct answer to any 
of the investigator’s half dozen or more 
queries, but while the interview lasted 
only ten minutes the credit man, who 
had met people of this type before, found 
out all he wanted to know. The lawyer 
had imparted the information, which 
was unfavorable, without intending to, 
and probably wonders why the account 
was turned down. The credit man gets 
to be quite a psychologist in time. 

The class that is most sensitive and 
most easily offended on credit matters 
is the class whose credit is not very 
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high. The investigator always 
deep when examining such. 


digs 


As a closing suggestion, the bank 


credit investigator should remember 
that he is after facts always. He takes 


nothing for granted. He should be 
courteous but persistent, present a 
pleasing personality, and should always 
conduct himself with the dignity befit- 
ting the great financial institution which 
he represents. He should be imbued 
with the spirit of loyalty to his bank 
and give it the benefit of the doubt 
always. He should be able to keep a 
close mouth when necessary and he 
should always have the qualities of 
sound judgment, eternal vigilance, and 
tact. 


Stevenson E. Ward, formerly vice 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of New York, was elected pres- 
ident to sueceed James S. Alexander, 
who was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Ward came to New 
York in 1912 from Mansfield, Ohio, 
where he had been engaged in banking. 


Jack Rieger was elected cashier of 
the Community State Bank of Kansas 
City. He is a son of the ‘president, 
Alexander Rieger. 


C. A. Anderson of Boone, Iowa, is 
the new cashier of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank at Cedar Bluffs, having 
purchased the interest of F. J. Zeman. 
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GETTING THE PAY DAY Dp. 
POSITOR AND HOLDING HIy 
(Continued from page 17) 

In my opinion the basic thing to he 
offered in securing a new savings rela. 
tion is, not so much the opportunity to 
deposit as the opportunity to withdray 
a useful fund after deposits have been 
steadily prosecuted over a_ reasonable 
length of time. In other words, the 
essence of the savings argument is that 
the bank offers a large sum of money in 
return for a number of small deposits, 

F. D. Conner of the Illinois Mer. 
chants Trust Company, has_ worked 
this idea very cleverly into his plan 
entitled, “Selling One Thousand Dol- 
lars.” 

Several banks, notably in Pittsburgh, 
have scored with insurance 
savings plans. These have all been ex- 
plained in detail in various numbers of 
the BanKERS MonrHLy, and _ those 
which I have been given an opportunity 
to study divide into three classes: 

1 The city wide plan with $1000 as 
its objective and term insurance 
of $1000 issued to each depositor. 
This plan was presented to the 
public through newspaper ad- 
vertisements and booklets. 

2 The plan, where the bank offers 
insured savings in $500 and 
$1000 units. The policies are 
term insurance for the difference 
between the amount deposited 
and the objective sought. This 
plan was operated by employes 
of the bank. 

3 The Prosperity Club plan operated 
for the Third National Bank of 
Syracuse, New York, where the 
depositor was sold a $500 or 
$1000 objective in 120 monthly 
payments and given a whole life 
insurance policy for $500 or 
$1000 with the option to con- 
tinue this policy at the end of 
his deposit term or to cash it in 
at a dignified surrender value. 

Insurance plans have yet to be per- 
fected, but my judgment on them is that 
they have a real future as_ integral 
factors in savings development. A few 
thoughts on them may be of value. 


success 


1 The cost to the bank per insured 
depositor actually acquired should 
be less than $5. 

2 The insurance should be only a 
closing inducement and not an 
objective in the selling plan. 

3 The whole life form of policy is 
more desirable from the stand- 
point of the depositor, the bank 
and the insurance company. 

4 Personal contacts are necessary, not 
only to reduce selling cost per 
customer secured but to really 
sell the depositor on the plan. 

5 These personal contacts must be 
made by trained savings account 
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salesmen, whether employed by 

the bank or not, and they must 
emphasize banking, rather than 
insuranee. 

6 Depositors must be prevented from 
lapsing by steady monthly re- 
minders mailed from the bank. 







This brings me to the whole question 
of keeping the pay day depositor sold 
after he is once secured. In other 
words, making a real pay day depositor 
out of him, making him come to the 
bank with some money at least once a 
month and preferably oftener. 

The percentage of inactivity in most 
savings departments is, in my opinion, 
deplorably unnecessary. No one opens 
a savings account for the mere fun of 
the thing. Savings accounts are opened 
by people who really mean to make 
additional deposits, who really mean to 
build up good sized balances and who 
must know, if they are reasonable 
beings, that they will never be able to 
save a large amount at any one time. 
The new depositor is an earnest friend 
of the bank and one who really means 
business. His attitude and his inten- 
tions are worth money to the bank pro- 
vided the bank does not allow itself to 
lose him by absolutely neglecting him 
once his account is secured. Nor is it 
of much value to wait until from one 
to five years have passed without a 
deposit before making some effort to 
renew the thrift resolutions of the eus- 
tomer. 


























While that time has been passing 
every other organization which wanted 
the depositor’s money has been remind- 
ing him of it daily, weekly or monthly. 
The newsboy cries his wares under the 
depositor’s nose morning and evening, 
the slot machine and the ice cream 
parlor plant themselves on every corner 
of his city. The moving picture in his 
neighborhood sends him its programs 
onee a week, and the industrial life 
insurance collector rings his doorbell 
about that often. The haberdashery or 
department store where he has an ac- 
count sends him something through the 
mails every month, at least, whether he 
buys anything or not. 













The bank in too many eases sits idle 
util he has forgotten that he ever 
opened a savings account, changed his 
address without notifying it, or opened 
another account at another bank. 

Banks which have encouraged the 
monthly reminder system for savings 
depositors have been remarkably sue- 
tessful with it. Thé only exceptions to 
this rule have been banks which declined 
‘0 remind new or recent depositors and 
‘onfined their efforts to accounts which 
had remained inactive for from three to 
fn years. Here, again, I could give 
amples of successful cultivation in 
definitely named banks with facts and 

res enough to fill this entire number 
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Overhead Expense 


Don’t Worry About it— Control it 


Two simple accounting functions rightly and 


constantly performed will control Overhead 
Expense. 


Preparation of the Expense Budget is the first 
step. The second is the definite fixing of responsi- 
bility for making the daily, weekly and monthly 
audits of actual expense. 


No Expense Budget will control expense; for the 
Budget, however elaborate or carefully prepared, 
is only a guiding estimate. Actual expense must 
be frequently checked with the Budget. To give 
this checking intelligence and make it effective, 
detailed and actual expense information is 
necessary. 


Totals of each expense account are not enough. 
A knowledge of the details of all items is neces- 
sary. Only thru such details may the one respon- 
sible for his department expense determine, at 
any time, what is necessary and what is not. 


Reviewed in the light of the Budget, and con- 
sidered by the one who knows as applicable to 
the running requirements of the business—such 
an up-to-date expense account will control 
expense. 


The worry of Overhead Expense is due 
wholly to a lack of delegated supervision 
supported by simple system and definite, 
right accounting method. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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MILWAUKEE 


of the Bankers MontuHty. I must con- 
fine myself to the resultant of these 
hundreds of cases about as follows: 

It is best to cultivate the depositor 
once a month, rather than oftener or not 
so often. 

It is best to cultivate him with illus- 
trated printed matter, rather than with 
typewritten letters, because a_ small 
printed folder can contain what would 
take a long letter, and because the 
folder never seems to single out a par- 
ticular depositor for criticism. 

It is best to cultivate every account 
under $250 which can be reached through 
the mails. If the money to be spent on 
cultivation will not cover that, then take 
the newer depositors first. 
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As to the results of cultivation, it is 
extremely difficult to give them accu- 
rately, because no two institutions eul- 
tivate just the same kind of depositors 
with. just the same kind of material, 
and no two institutions are in quite the 
same situation as regards convenience 
and competition. However, I have seen 
the record of several cultivation cam- 
paigns, prosecuted over a year each, 
which would indicate that the increased 
activity is traceable directly and en- 
tirely to cultivation amounts, on the 
average, to one dollar in initial deposits 
to each cent of cultivation cost. 

Of course I do not suggest mail 
cultivation as a substitute for direct 
contact through factory plans and selling 


Endorsed By All 


Prudent 


Bankers 


Wren the Reserve City Bankers As- 
sociation gave unqualified approval 
to the complete certified audit, it was 
reflecting the sentiment of all bankers 
who believe in providing the maximum 
measure of protection on all commercial 


loans. 


The complete audit when made by 
capable and reliable certified public ac- 
countants furnishes the banker with exact 
facts in relation to the borrowers’ busi- 
ness; it reveals for the borrower himself 
many interesting and impressive tenden- 
cies bearing on his business. 


Our experiencewith all lines of business, 
backed up by the knowledge of depend- 
able and finished certified public account- 
ants, enables us to offer many valuable 
suggestions to the banker on the impor- 
tance of the complete certified audit. 


WOLF AND COMPANY 


Accountants 


(FORMERLY BAKER, VAWTER & WOLF) 


NEW YORK, 


KANSAS CITY DES MOINES 


branch plans of various kinds. I do 
feel, however, that every savings de- 
partment in the country now has and 
always will have pay day depositors 
whom these plans do not reach and 
that monthly mail attention is perhaps 
the only economical way in which the 
unorganized mass of savings depositors 
ean be reached. 

Speaking to new business managers 
as a whole I would say, remember that 
your main objective in the savings de- 
partment is not number of customers 
but per capita balance. Remember, if 
you have a number of large accounts, 
from one thousand dollars up, that your 
average balance is no true indication 
of your service to the pay day depos- 
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itor. 
positor will never have a big sum to 
deposit at any one time and that the 
only way to get a big average from 
him is to provide for regularity and 
frequency of small deposits. 

The way to provide for regularity 
and frequeney of small deposts is, first, 
by having your bank close to the worker; 
second, by branching out into the 
worker’s neighborhood, into his factory, 
and, if possible, up to his desk or bench. 

Last, but not least, by keeping before 
the depositor’s mind the objectives 
which were before it when he opened 
his account and by steadily suggesting 
that the bank is his cordial, interested 
servant every pay day. 
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Remember that the pay day de- 
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THE HOUSE ORGAN AS A PRO. & the 1 
MOTER OF LOYALTY AND servic 
ENERGY profit 

(Continued from page 32) Thi 

and give you scant attention. In my desire 
opinion, the secret of getting and hold § 5. 
ing attention is to so put your matte mind 
that you “preach without seeming ty effiie 
preach,” and “teach without seeming ty Ever, 
teach.” Make your publication easy the | 
and pleasant to read, and worth reading, his P 
Above all else, in the internal hong If hi 
organ, keep away, if you ean, from ay & whiel 
excess of management “propaganda” & . If 
Make the statement on the front page 
“by employes, for employes” mean just safet 
what it says. You cannot hold atten. —& ™™ 
tion and interest if most of the space is — 1" 
devoted to preaching down from the § come 
official rostrum to the boys on the bend — ™@™ 
or the girls who operate your bookkeep. § mon 
ing machines. Make official announce. barr 
ments clear, definite and friendly rather ¥ sure 
than imperious. They will be read and & whe 
respected. p that 
Remember, everybody is hungry fof 7 
information. Curiosity is universal, ) his 
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But no one wants information crammed 
down one’s throat. So it is best to use 
the expository style. It stimulates in 
terest and satisfies it—painlessly. 
Illustrations are expository. They § 
give a publication more initial interest F 
than one with no illustrative matter. 
The popular and most-read journal F 

































bristle with illustrations. So, if you F to « 
ean, introduce the stimulant, illustra) tion 
tion, such as half tones, graphs, or, in | hop 
an internal organ, a eartoon or pen ; goa 
sketch. ; mor 

What develops and maintains in — Wo 
terest in the internal house organ!— 1 
The fact that the editor sets a publica F pro 
tion day each month and produces on ¥ the 
that day, and not the next. The fact em 
that he gives over from 60 percent to F thr 
75 percent of his space to personals | yot 
or articles of personal appeal. The) son 
fact that he gives to each department | to 
in the bank and each branch a repre) dor 
sentation in his columns. The fact that § to 
he has prize contests among employe § obt 
and does not confine his articles to those F qui 
prepared by the official staff. The fac © hin 
that he has perhaps editorial elections F wit 
and that he has his associate editors F bo 
and department reporters meet onee | sen 
and often twice between publication § get 
dates to diseuss policies, editorial F dey 
matter, illustrations, special articles ade] 
countless other details which go into 4 & the 
single copy. > int 

The fact that he keeps as nearly a ( 
possible to the same number of page § dg 
each month, not running 20 pages one & gts 
month and then dropping back to 10 & ti 
pages the next month. ele 

With the external house organ he mus & ay 
do more than satisfy interest he has F 45) 
aroused. He must so deal in bis § yo 
editorial matter with the exposition of B fp 
the service his bank ean give as to impé & le 
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the reader to see himself using the 
service offered to his advantage and 
profit. 

This leads to the point of creating 
desire. Every normal man and woman 
js endowed with desires. The right- 
minded employe desires to increase his 
efficiency, and thus his earning power. 
Every progressive business man desires 
the knowledge and power to increase 
his productivity, and hence, his income. 
If his bank points out to him a service 


» which will aid him, he will use it. 


If it points to a service that will 


+ jnerease his happiness, his comfort, the 


safety of his property, the proper 
management of his wealth and distribu- 


come the helpful suggestion, and the 
many-sided reiteration of the message 
month after month will break down the 
barriers of mental opposition. He 
surely will come to desire the service 


- when once he is persuaded or convinced 
’ that he must have that service. 


The next and final step is to translate 
That is the result 
you are looking for. You want the 
employe you are addressing to act on 
your suggestions. You realize you can’t 


> drive him into a state of loyalty, you 
‘hey 
rest Fe 
tter. © 
nals 
you & 
traf 
inf 
pen F 


can’t foree him to co-operate better, 
you ean’t bodily lift him from his rut, 
you can’t foree him to study. You can 
persuade and convince him to be loyal, 
to co-operate, to lift himself by educa- 
tion and application, you can give him 
hope, you can help him to reach the 
goal of his desires; namely, promotion, 
more responsibility, more pay, better 
work. 

The same is true of the client and 
prospect you are trying to reach with 
the external organ. When, through his 


_ emotions, you have persuaded him, or 
- through his reasoning power or intellect 


you have convinced him that you have 
something which will be a real service 
to him—a service that he must have, 


| don’t miss the final objective by failing 
_ to explain to him how easily he can 
| obtain it, 
© quickly. 
; him to write in. 
tions 


how economically, how 
Extend a cordial invitation to 
Give him a return ecard 
with the stamped envelope. Have the 


: booklet ready, and finally your repre- 
onee | 


sentative to clinch that bond sale, to 


| get that will signed, to rent that safe 


deposit box, to obtain the initial deposit. 
Do you get the results? What are 


On publication day as the hour of 
delivery approaches, does the telephone 
start ringing with calls for your publica- 
tion? Are the waste baskets at the 
close of the day filled with copies, and 
are they found on the floor torn and 
soiled? Do you in your travels around 
your bank find a man with a clipping 
from your magazine pasted near the 
level of his eyes or lying under the 















A Trunk Line to the Wisconsin District 


In telephone and telegraph systems a number 
of lines of communication are gathered togeth- 
er into one main cable to simplify the trans- 
mission of messages between distant points. 


In a similar way, the First Wisconsin pro- 
trunk line of communication 
between the large financial centers of the 
country and the hundreds of individual banks 
scattered throughout this vicinity. 
makes it possible for you to send your Wiscon- 
sin items to one centrally located institution 
with the assurance that they will be handled 
with the least possible delay. 


FIRST WISCONSIN 
NATIONAL BANK 
Milwaukee 


vides one 





Over two-thirds 
of the banks in 
Wisconsin carry 
accounts at the 


First Wisconsin 


This 





Capital and Surplus 
Ten Million Dollars 








glass top on his desk? Do you see 
your brother workers going out with 
a copy under their arms? Do you dare 
ask to be put on your mailing list? 
Do you get voluntary letters from them 
telling how much they enjoy seeing 
copies each month? Do you see enroll- 
ments in educational classes increase in 
vour bank? Do you keep your eyes on 
your aims and methods? If you ean 
answer “yes” to most of these questions, 
you are getting results. 

What are the tangible evidence of 
results of external house organs? Sales 
of service! You get them or you don’t. 
Remember that your external organ is 
a bridge between the advertisement and 
actual business. As it goes to your 
prospects each month it is one link 
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after another which forms a chain to 
bind them, with cumulative force, to 
your bank. The house organ sells 
behind the line. It finds and prepares 
the market for the services you offer. 


C. S. Carter, president of the Domin- 
ion National Bank, Bristol, Virginia, 
was elected president of the Bristol 
Chamber of Commerce at the first meet- 
ing of the newly elected directors. Mr. 
Carter succeeds F. C. Newman, who 
has been president of the local chamber 
for the past two years. 


Charles L. Owen, Stockyards Na- 
tional Bank, Omaha, Nebraska, was 
elected president of the Omaha Chapter 
of the American Institute of Banking 


at a recent meeting. 
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DEVELOPING THE BANK AS A 
REAL CIVIC CENTER 


When a definite advertising policy is established 
and then executed prudently, the bank will broad- 
en its influence for the uplift of the community 


HE bankers of America have paid 

$1,000,000 for the advertising 
copy of one man alone and the demand 
for his writings is constantly inereas- 
ing. 

In return for this investment, the 
bankers who have employed this man 
to aid them in building their business 
have reported since their purchases 
began some three years ago, a total gain 
in deposits and resources exceeding 
$100,000,000. 

This man is William Elliott Graves. 
The advertising force which has played 
its part in the growth of these banking 
institutions is the William Elliott 
Graves financial publicity organization 
of Grand Rapids, Michigan. 

Mr. Graves came into the financial 
advertising world some three years ago 
with a new idea—a vision of the power 
and influence of the banker and his 
bank in his community that has a 
definitely marked influence in vitalizing 
financial advertising, ever since Mr. 
Graves outlined his plan before a small 
group of bankers in the State of 
Michigan a little more than three years 
ago. 

“The bank,” Mr. Graves, “is 
really the civie center around which 
should revolve the 


says 


worthwhile, per- 
manent developments of that city. 
Man-building must precede money- 


making, for that is the surest way to 
enduring business-building.” 

That was the central idea of Mr. 
Graves’ project for the creation of 
happier homes in a community, better 
ordered lives steadily pressing forward 
to achievement through the character- 
building discipline of intelligent thrift. 

That done, the rest would follow. 
Men and women would come to look 
upon the bank and the banker as their 
indispensable partners in the business 
of getting-ahead in the world. And 
banks would grow solidly, permanently 
—the reward of leadership. 

That vision called for a distinctive 
kind of advertising. Out of his pre- 
vious three years of persistent, untir- 
ing study of the bankers’ problems 
within the bank and in the shops and 
homes of the community, Mr. Graves 
amassed an intimate’ knowledge and 
understanding of his problem. 

“The right kind of advertising,” 
Mr. Graves told the bankers, “is just as 
necessary to a bank as its tellers and 
its bookkeepers. But it must be more 


than good publicity—it must be red- 
blooded, virile salesmanship. 

“But whereas, in industry, advertising 
must deal with packing boxes and 
delivery wagons ;—in the bank, it must 
deal in human hearts and hopes and 


dreams. The bank is necessary to these 
people to build the essential cash 
foundation that turns dreams _ into 


achievements.” 


Thus the idea erystallized and one 
day the idea of Mr. Graves was an ac- 
complished fact. 

Results soon told. Starting with a 
earefully worked out program, Mr. 
Graves in twelve months time jumped 
into a tremendous volume of business. 

Mr. Graves’ success is characteristic 
of his advertising writings. He phrased 
it for himself at the 1922 sales conven- 
tion of the Addressograph Company 
in Chicago: “Know what you are 
going to do before you attempt to do 
it, and then do it with such force that 
it registers.” , 

“There is something pathetic,” said 
Mr. Graves, “in the way the bankers 
have drifted from year to year from 
one advertising policy to another. 

“It is my ambition to build such an 
organization that the American banker 
from the smallest town bank to the 
greatest commercial institution may 
turn to us with absolute confidence in 
the sincerity and the ability of our 
organization to direct his advertising 
policy into wise and_ constructive 
channels.” 

Having established his headquarters 
at Grand Rapids, Michigan, the next 
step William Elliott Graves undertook 
was the creation and development of a 
field organization completely equipped 
in experience and ability to establish 
this service throughout every state, and 
a service department with a staff of 
trained copy writers for the handling of 
their one problem—building more bus- 
iness for the banker. 

Mr. Graves has succeeded in surround- 
ing himself with a staff of brilliant 
advertising writers and sound thinkers 
who are solely devoted, in time and 
talent, to one job—giving the Amer- 
ican banker an advertising service that 
interprets the personality and purpose 
of his bank. 

Gifted with a profound mind of 
searching, revealing analysis and an 
ability to express himself in phrases 
that remain in the reader’s memory, 


Mr. Graves has been ranked among the 


first of creative advertising copy 
writers. His words, as they have gone 


into probably six or seven millions of 
homes in the United States, have become 
part of the language of banking in the 
building of savings departments. 
“The William Elliott Graves financial 
publicity organization achieved distinc. 
tion by co-ordinating into 


all the elements of 
bank’s personnel, 
lobby and window 


advertising—the 
newspaper _ space, 
display, with a 


a single F 
comprehensive sales campaign for banks § 








direct mail campaign going into the | 


homes. 
The Graves organization has worked 


with something more than 1,000 banks § 


in the United States and Canada. 


Within the year, the Graves organiza. 7 


tion was awarded the largest contract 
for direct advertising ever placed by 
a banking institution. 


The men immediately associated with > 
Mr. Graves in the development of this F 


are: E. E. 


business MeCleish, ex- 


ecutive associate and chief of copy; | 
C. K. Matson, director of service and § 


advisory division; Travers J. Strong, 
Theis Roberts and H. L. Conner. 

E. E. MeCleish is an 
expert and sales counsellor of national 
reputation. He came into financial 


advertising 


publicity with an established training | 


and skill in all phases of advertising, 
having been associated with firms of 
national reputation for twelve vears. 

For several years he had charge of 
publicity and publications and wa 
chief of copy for the Willys-Overland 
Company. 
advertising, education and welfare for 
the Curtis Aeroplane & Motor Corport- 
tion during the war attracted wide 
spread attention. 

More than ten years ago he begat 


His work as director of F 


i 
t 
t 
& 


his ereative copy work as advertising § 


manager of the Paige Detroit Motor 
Car Company of Detroit. 


It was in the newspaper professi0 | 


that Mr. 
training. 


MecCleish received his first 
He is one of the notable 


group of newspaper men who receivel § 


their early training on the famous 


Buffalo Express, among whom welt 
Samuel G. Blythe, John and Frank Ff 
O’Brien, David Lawrence, Frankf 


Parker Stockbridge and others. 

The vitally important work of direct 
ing the work of the special service and 
advisory division of the Graves’ orgal 
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ization is in charge of Carl K. Matson. 
Until a few months ago, Mr. Matson was 
vice president and general manager of 
The Hanton Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, advertising counsellors. 

Mr. Matson first claimed attention by 
his sueeess as publicity director of the 
Cleveland Trust Company with its 50 
branches and $170,000,000 resources. 
At the Cleveland Trust Company, Mr. 
Matson founded and edited the Cleve- 
land Trust Monthly. Among other 
campaigns he wrote the 25th anniver- 
sary campaign which gained the Cleve- 
land Trust Company favorable atten- 
tion. 

Later Mr. Matson took up the work 
of selling the Cleveland Community 
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Fund to the city. He was one of the 
pioneers in raising Cleveland’s annual 
civic quota of more than $4,000,000. 
Upon his graduation from Oberlin 
College, Mr. Matson took his master’s 
degree at Columbia. The newspaper 
profession gave him, also, his first 
training for advertising. 

Travers J. Strong has a broad adver- 
tising experience. A’ graduate of 
Exeter Academy and Columbia Univer- 
sity, Mr. Strong began his advertising 
career with the Altman Department 
Store in New York. He then joined 
Sherman J. Bryan, one of the leading 
advertising agencies of New York City. 
During the last five years as manager 
in Chieago of the domestie division of 


IN DETROIT 


Savings Deposits Increased 


$37,000,000.00 in the past year 


Total April 1923 - 
Total April 1922 - 


$263 298,383.00 
$225,917,378.00 


Average savings deposits over $260.00 
for every man, woman and child. 


THE PEOPLES STATE BANK 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


RESOURCES OVER ONE HUNDRED MBWBION DOLLARS 
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J. Roland Kay, the international aq. 
vertising agency, and as director of 
copy for the McCutcheon-Gerson Sery. 
ice of Chicago, he has directed national 
and international advertising campaigns, 
including merchandising plans for. | 
Packard Motor Car Company, Chan. 
pion Spark Plug, Beaver Board, Bassic 
Manufacturing Company, (Alemite): 
Bowser Oil Pump and Measuring 
Equipment, Crane Company, Willys. 
Overland (European); Steger & Sons 
Piano Co., Wabash Railroad, Chicago 
Great Western and Pennsylvania Rail. 
roads. 
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Theis Roberts came to the Grave | 
organization from the Union Trust 


Company of Pittsburgh where he held 
the position of publicity and adverts. 
ing manager of The Union Trust Con. 
pany, one of the largest and strongest 
trust companies in the United States, 
Mr. Roberts’ advertising activities 
at The Union’ Trust _ established 
him as a financial writer of unusual | 


ery rR 


ability. He is an alumnus of Corndl 
University, and has had _ extensive | 
ageney experience, with the Frank | 


Presbrey Company, New York, and the § 
Albert P. Hill Company of Pittsburgh. 

H. Lee Conner upon leaving George. 
town University, studied at the Art > 
Students League and Chase School of § 
Art and for three years was a commer. 
cial artist in New York. He began 
his creative writing career as a con 
tributor to Life and other magazines. 
With the Edenborough Advertising 
Ageney in New York, as sketeh artist, 
copy-writer, and layout man, he won 
his first spurs in advertising. 


Plans are being drawn for remode- 
ing store into a banking room for the 
State Bank of Goshen, Indiana to cost 
$65,000. It will be one story high with 
a mezzanine floor. 
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The Washington National Bank, | 
Washington, Indiana, will erect 4) 
$65, 000 bank building which will be f 
one story high. 


Fifteen to twenty thousand dollar | 
will be spent in remodeling the Amer: | 
ican National Bank of Lincoln, Illinois 


A one story bank building will b J 


erected for the Proctor Trust Company, 
Proctor, Vermont. 


A one story bank building is com f 


templated by the Farmers State Bank, § 


Cullom, Illinois. 


The Community National 
Brooklyn, New York, contemplates the 
erection of a bank building. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
$50,000 bank building for the First N* 
tional Bank, Newfield, New Jersey. 
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Prize Thrift Story 

A Scotsman secured employment in 
a Canadian bank at $600 a year. At 
the end of a year the officers noticing 
that his personal account stood at $500 
asked him to explain his prosperity. 

“When I left Scotland,’ he said, 
“my father gave me clothes to do me a 
year, and when I came to the bank here 
I got a job looking after a_baker’s 
books at night and he did not charge 
me rent for my room. It was above the 
ovens and I did not have to get a stove 
or use any fuel. There is a great street 
lamp outside my window and I did all 
my reading and writing by that, and if 
it had not been for the considerateness 
of my stomach I would have had the 
whole $600 to my eredit.”—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


A one story bank building costing 
$100,000 will be erected by The First 
National Bank, Perkasie, Pennsylvania. 


A $700,000 bank building is econtem- 
plated for the Lima Trust Company of 
Lima, Ohio. 


Alterations will be made to the Ber- 
genline Avenue Trust Company, Union 
Hill, New Jersey to cost $15,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank building to cost 
$250,000 for the Riverhead 
Bank, Riverhead, New York. 


Savings 


The First National Bank of Mound 
City, Illinois, will remodel and make 


alterations to its bank building to cost | | 


$6,500. 

Alterations and an addition will be 
made to the Laneaster Avenue Title 
and Trust Company’s building of Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 


A new bank building is planned by 
the Armstrong County Trust Company, 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania. 


The Federal Land Bank building of 
the First district, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, will erect a new building. 
The architects are the Thomas M. James 


-Company of Boston and New York. 


The building will be of Colonial design 
with the exterior of granite, limestone 
and antique Harvard brick with roof of 
variegated slate. The building is the 
first land bank to be erected. 


Bring car owners into your bank. 
Open accounts. Ideal plan for 
building savings at low cost. 
Write for exclusive plan, samples, 
prices. 


SELLING AID, 1300 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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Built on the success 


of the young business 
men it has helped. 


©N. B.R. 


The National Bank of the 
REPUBLIC 


OF CHICAGO =--* 















Use Washington 
for Bank Service 


Stability 


Strength 
plus Intelligence 


EADING banks have learned 
how to use the wonderful 
commercial information facili- 
ties of the government for their 
own business problems. 


You 
can get the same advantages 
for your bank. 

As personal representatives 
of banks for commercial intel- 
ligence, we shall be glad to 
give you the benefit of our ex- 
perience. 


Write us freely 


THE WILLARD M. KIPLINGER 


AGENCY 
Albee Building 


Washington, D. C. 


CUT ME OUT 


and mail me, with your name & address, 
to The Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark 
St., Chicago, Ill. I will bring you a 
sample copy of the latest issue. 





The Omaha National Bank 


The Omaha Trust Company 








Resources Over $35,000,000 
































PATENTS 


Business from non-resident attorneys 
and banks especially solicited. Highest 
references; best services. Attorneys and 
bankers having clients who wish to patent 
inventions are invited to write for full 
particulars and terms. 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
624 F Street, N. W., WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Read the Want Ads 
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SAFEGUARDING YOUR VAULTS | 


DARING BANK FORGERS 
IN ENGLAND 


Despite the gallows penalty for counter- 
feiting, the 18th century saw almost as 
many of these crooks as sheepstealers 


By N. TOURNEUR 


S URPRISING as it may seem, forged 

bank notes are almost always in cir- 
culation, notwithstanding the vigilance 
of the authorities and the banks them- 
selves, and the large sums of money 
spent in hunting down the counterfeiters. 
In Britain, the Bank of England was 
in existence for sixty-four years before 
its paper money became imitated, and 
then the forger was prompted on his 
venture not so much by the desire for 
pecuniary gain the endeavor to 
dazzle the girl to whom he was engaged. 


as 


Richard William Vaughan sought to 
appear to be a rich man to his betrothed, 
and flourished a wad of notes before 
her, and handed them to her as a proof 
of his wealth. Each note was for £100 
and every one forged. He 
had made use of several engravers to 
produce a section of each note. Bank 
notes in the sixteenth century were 
printéd in one-tint ink from engraved 
plates of intricate design. In this way 
Vaughan successfully forged his twenty 
notes of large denomination. Shortly 
after handing them to his fiancee he 
desired to get them back, but she 
probably misunderstanding his motives, 
and attributing them to a change in his 
affections, refused to hand notes over. 
The next day, through the instrument- 
ality of her father, it was found that 
the notes were forgeries. 


was 


Meantime the bank authorities had 
got information concerning them, one 
of the engravers having accidentally 
mentioned his part in the forgery to one 
of the cashiers, and Bow Street 
detectives laid their hands on Vaughan. 
When arrested, he thrust a bit of paper 
into his mouth, and commenced chewing 


it. His jaws were pried apart, 
the paper extracted, and it turned 
out to be a_ counterfeited £100 
note. Fourteen more were found on his 


person, and twenty concealed at his 
rooms. 

At the trial in Old Bailey Vaughan’s 
defence was that he had produced the 
notes merely to deceive his betrothed. 


But already he had eashed several. He 
was hanged at Tyburn. The engravers 
seeing this was the first case of forged 
bank notes in English law, were found 
not guilty. 


Vaughan had many imitators—the 
eighteenth century in England wit- 


nessed almost as many counterfeiters of 
paper money as sheepstealers, despite 
the gallows was the penalty for both— 
but most of them followed him to 
Tyburn or were condemned to penal 
servitude for life. The most noted of 
them was John Mathieson, a Scotsman, 
who was so successful in “milking” the 
Bank of Seotland in Edinburgh with 
his homemade paper-money that he 
betook himself to London and Thread- 
needle Street. On his way south, how- 
ever, Pease & Company, the Darlington 
Bank—then the leading financial insti- 
tution of the north of England—took 
his close attention; and, establishing 
himself in quarters in Neweastle, he 
put several thousand pounds’ worth 
of bogus notes of this bank into cir- 
culation. With his pockets well-lined 
he then went on to London. 


Mathieson needed a_ considerable 
capital for his undertaking. Like 
Charles Price, the king of counter- 


feiters as regards bank-notes, Mathieson 
was a _ thorough, expert, all-around 
eraftsman, and manufactured all him- 
self. He made his own paper, did the 
engraving and printing, and, incident- 
ally, issued most of his notes himself, 
cashing them direct—over the counter 
of the bank. Against the “Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street” he directed a 
large supply of his spurious notes, £5, 
£10, and £100, and evaded detection, 
until his expertness in forgery became 
so remarkably proficient that it 
betrayed him. 


His homemade note paper was of a 
better quality than that of the Laver- 
stoke Mill in Hampshire, where has 
been made the paper on which the Bank 
of England notes are. printed, since 
1724; and his water-mark was too per- 
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fect. While also, engraving and general 
feel and appearance of his paper-money 
were more finished. These indications 
led to his capture at the bank’s counter 
while he was coolly cashing one of his 
notes. He was taken into the governor's 
parlor and succeeded so far in clearing 
himself that he was on the point of 
being dismissed with apologies, when 
suddenly he lost self-control and made 


a dash to eseape through an open 
window. Mathieson was hung at 


Tyburn. 

A few years later Charles Price, the 
stockbroker, eclipsed all the efforts of 
forgers with his almost perfect imita- 
tions of Bank of England paper cur. 
rency. Getting rid of his fabrications 
through extensive purchases of lottery 
tickets, as a rule, he cost the Bank of 
England the heaviest loss as yet in- 
curred through counterfeiters. Thov- 
sands of Price’s notes were in circula- 
tion. On at last being “smelt out,” he 
escaped arrest by hanging himself. in 
his own hall. 

Not till vears later—in 1862— 
was there great a cireulation in 
England of notes difficult to distinguish 
from the intrinsic ones. In that year 
a large quantity of bank-note paper 
was fileched from Laverstoke Mill most 
mysteriously; and within six months 
the banks were being heavily attacked 
by spurious £5 and £10 notes Bank of 
England notes, that were extremely 
hard to detect. Griffiths, the “Big 
Printer,” and the brains of the gang, 
was eventually found in Birmingham, 
busily at work in his shirt sleeves, print- 
ing the notes on a small hand-press. 
He was transported for life to a penal 
settlement. 

The last really expert bank-note 
forgeries in Britain—notes that caused 


76 
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serious doubts with the Bank of Eng-’ 


land authorities as to whether they 
were counterfeits—was in 1902. Early 
in that year, and within some ten days, 
one hundred spurious £5 notes were 
stopped in cireulation. Seotland Yard 
offered $7,500 for information leading 
te the conviction of the forgers, and 
$5,000 for information bringing about 
seizure of the engraved plates. Eight 
months later both rewards were paid. 
Herr Schmidt and another found them 
selves behind prison walls for life. 

In 1820 forty men were sent to the 
seaffold in Newgate Prison for this 
crime, and some 200 were awaiting 
trial at the Assizes. But in 1920 the 
arrests and convictions did not amount 
to a “baker’s dozen.” 
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Have You a Latent Source 


of Profit In Your Bank? | 


Many banks have, but they are failing to exploit it. Waste vault 


space can be turned into dollars. 


stalled and rented. For the space involved the profits are unusually 


good. 


In ordér to aid banks to realize profit from this latent source the Cary Safe 
Company has developed the Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit. 
tional unit of 26, 40 or 52 boxes can be installed and each box profitably rented. 


Then a second Cary Sectional Unit can be installed. 


or alongside of the original unit. 


The Cary Sectional Safety Deposit Box Unit enables you to install a Deposit 
Box Department gradually and to realize profit from the department the first year 


it is in operation. 


The two units will have the appearance of one 
large unit, for the outside dimensions of all units—whether having 26, 40 or 52 
boxes—are uniform in size, workmanship and material. 


Safety Deposit Boxes can be in- 


A single sec- 


It can be put on top 


Let us tell you more about Cary Units and how they are increasing revenue 


for other banks. 


You will find our story profitably interesting. 


CARY SAFE COMPANY 


Dept. B-19 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


‘Growing Great Since Seventy Eight’’ 
Cable address ‘‘CARYSAFE”’ all codes 


GUNS AND BURGLAR ALARMS 
GUARD BIG VAULTS 


Of course, the question may well be 
asked just how banks ean protect them- 
selves against the daring bank burglar. 
The Fourth Federal Reserve Bank just 
completed in Cleveland has installed 
machine guns. The Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York is protected in 
a similar way. But most bankers con- 
tend that machine guns are not neces- 
sary. 


In the vaults of the uptown branch of 
the Guaranty Trust Company in New 
York there is an aleove adjoining the vice 
president’s desk. In there sits a 
machine gun. Close by are three rifles, 
ashotgun and each officer has a revolver. 

In the desk drawer of the vice pres- 
ident in charge of the vaults is a re- 
volver and under his desk is a push- 
button which can ‘be rung with the left 
hand while the right is using the gun. 
The bell rings in the main part of the 
bank upstairs and also gives the alarm 
in the detective’s office. In addition to 
machine guns at the Guaranty Trust, 
each teller’s window is equipped with a 
revolver. 

At the Empire Trust, in New York, 
Which has the seeond largest vault in 
the city, all of the men who handle 
Money are armed at all times. In the 
Same bank alarm push buttons are 


CARY SAF ES “The Safe dntnaiamed Hd 


placed on the floor in such a position so 
that they can be operated even though 
a teller may be obliged to throw up his 
hands. 

The same is true of 
Trust in New York. 

In the new Hamilton National Bank 
is the latest invention in paying teller’s 
tills. These are so arranged that the 
money is laid out in compartments con- 
venient to the teller’s hand when open. 
But these can be slammed shut and 
automatically locked if an attempt is 
made to hold up the teller. 

The attacks upon large city banks 
are few. Such protection is undoubtedly 
necessary but it is rarely used except 
now and then when a erank attempts 
the impossible. It is the small isolated, 
‘country bank, which is the prey of the 
bank burglar principally. The protee- 
tion of these banks is a real problem. 
The error that many banks have 
made in the past is to so construct the 
banks that the cages are isolated. 
Today the better built country banks 
are so constructed that a single teller 
may see any part of the bank. This 
makes it impossible for a crook to hold 
up a single employe while the rest of 
the men are at work. 


the Equitable 


so 


Contract has been awarded for the 
new First National Bank building of 
Dunnell, Iowa. 
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The Citizens State Bank of Sturgis, 
Michigan, has purchased the site of the 
old Sturgis Inn, and work will com- 
mence immediately on a $100,000 bank 
building. 


The First National Bank of Santa 
Ana, California, is constructing a six 
story building. 

Contract has been awarded for the 
construction of the one story bank build- 
ing for the Citizens State Bank, Long 
Beach, California. The estimated cost 
of the structure is $25,000. 


Work of rebuilding the Thorndale 
State Bank, Rockdale, Texas, which was 
destroyed by fire a few months ago, has 
been started. It will be one story high. 


The Telegraphers’ National Bank of 
St. Louis completed arrangements for 
a long-term lease on the building now 
oceupied by the Federal Land Bank at 
Broadway and Pine Street will 
open June 9th. 


and 


A. L. Liles, cashier of the Guaranty 


State Bank of Dallas, Texas, has re- 
signed. 

Gustav Wittmeyer was _ recently 
elected assistant trust officer of the 


Central Trust Company, Chicago. 
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SOME VIVID SIDELIGHTS ON 
THE NERVE OF BANK CROOKS 
(Continued from page 11) 
actually went to the teller’s window and 

said: 
“Mr. Wisner wishes to cash a check, 
please.” 


Now the teller didn’t remember Mr. 
Wisner inasmuch as Mr. Wisner had 
never stepped into that bank before but 
he thought that the check must be all 
right because the guard knew him. 


* * *# 


MAN walked into a bank and 
asked for a pass book. He got 
the book and noticed that the rightful 
owner had a bank balance of $2700. 
He then took a counter check and one 
of the eancelled checks which he found 
folded in the book and wrote out a 
check for $2500. When the teller asked 
for a means of identification he handed 
in his pass book and then some ean- 
celled checks. 
“You see we have to be careful,” said 
the teller. 
And the erook nodded his approval. 
Which teaches the lesson that banks 
should be eareful about handing out 
pass books to unvouched for persons. 


* * * * 


Here is another example of the 
“nerve of a bank crook.” 
A erook sold a Liberty Bond in 


Detroit for $48.58. The clerk in the 
bond broker’s office says that the check 
was written on a well known check 
writing machine. But the crook had 
no difficulty in raising the check to 
$26,148.58, and actually got it certified 
for that amount. 

The crook then opened a bank ac- 
count in Cleveland with a cash deposit 
and had prepared the tellers for this 
large check by explaining that he was 
about to sell out in Detroit and ex- 
pected a large check in a few days. He 
then deposited the check and the money 
was actually transferred from Detroit 
to Cleveland and credited to his account. 
When he attempted to draw out some 
of the money he explained to the teller 
that he had a chance to buy some 
Liberty Bonds at Toledo for $90 per 
hundred. The banker, knowing that 
this quotation was away below the 
market price, got suspicious and tele- 
phoned to the bank which had certified 
the check. The Detroit bank assured 
the Cleveland bank that the check was 
O. K. But the Cleveland bank was not 
satisfied and so telephoned the Detroit 
bond office. Then of course the truth 
was learned. 


Imagine the nerve of a crook who 
raised a check from $48.58 to $26,- 
148.58, then had it certified and then 
proceeded to try to draw upon his ac- 
count. This erook is today in a state’s 
prison. 
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QE of the best known bank oper- 

atives in the country was recently 
asked to name the most daring bank 
crime he had ever had anything to do 
with and he at once began to tell of 
a safe deposit vault robbery, a type 
of crime which for obvious reasons, 
never gets into the papers. In this 
instance, an attendant in a safe deposit 
vault had a twin brother who was a 
crook. This crook drugged his brother 
one day, put on his uniform and 
appeared at the vault for his day’s 
duties. During the course of the day 
he made a wax impression of the key 
held by a certain woman safety box 
holder. That night the crook told his 
brother that he had been ill, that he 
had gone to the vault in his place, that 
no one knew the difference and that 
he ought not to say anything. The 
brother seemed satisfied with the ex- 
planation that he was a victim of 
ptomaine poisoning and the next day 
went to work as usual and said nothing. 


A month later a woman entered the 
vault, asked for box number so and so 
and a moment later carried that box 
into one of the compartments provided 
for the examination of the contents of 
safe deposit boxes. Nearly six weeks 
later another woman complained that 
the contents of her safe deposit vault 
box had been removed. She threatened 
to sue at once but finally she agreed to 
say nothing until a thorough investiga- 
tion could be made. The woman des- 
cribed the jewels she had lost and said 
they were worth $13,000. Bank oper- 
atives went to work, concluded at once 
it must be an inside job but were able 
to learn nothing. One week, two weeks, 
three passed and all of the time the 
woman was getting more and more 
impatient. Then one day an operative 
picked up part of the jewels in a pawn 
shop. That gave them a clue and at the 
end of another five weeks they had all 
of the facts. 

That case has never been given a line 
of publicity. The man guilty of the 
crime was never prosecuted because he 
is a victim of tuberculosis and may not 
live to the day that this sees itself in 
print. The news of a safe deposit 
robbery would immediately ‘result in 
the ruination of that company’s bus- 
iness. 


* * «~ * 


ANKS will always be the prey of 

crooks. But as various protective 
measures become more and more 
effective the crook will require more 
and more nerve to attempt to get some- 
thing for nothing from a bank. 

Stories of crimes about banks are not 
without their humorous angles. Yeggs 
broke into a certain bank in a large 
eastern city recently, and with the aid 
of a gas tank and an oxy-acetylene 
torch burned a hole through a great 


seven foot safe. A second door was 
encountered and a hole was burned 
through that, too. 


Then an attempt 7 


was made to get at the bundles of ey. . 


rency in the bottom of the safe. By 


the safe was too deep and nothing 


could be found to fish the money out 
Finally the men hit upon the idea of 
breaking the bands onthe money. They 
then filled the safe with water and 4s 
the money floated out they grabbed it 
In this way the safe was emptied. 

Much of the credit for the elimina. 
tion of much bank crime must go to 
the Protective Department of the Amer. 
ican Bankers Association which jg 
constantly carrying on an educational 
campaign among banks how to protect 
themselves against crooks. The obsery. 
ance of these instructions will result 
eventually in the elimination of most 
of this type of crime. 


At a recent meeting of the Fulton 
Street Board of Trades, Brooklyn, New 
York, John J. Leugers, cashier of the 
Hewlett-Woodmere National Bank, pre- 
sented tentative plans for the establish- 


ment of two new banks, one to be | 


situated on Flatbush Avenue and the 
other somewhere in the Stuyvesant 
district, the location of the latter not 
having been as yet decided upon. 


Work has been started on the nine 
story addition to the Mechanies Trust 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 


Work of tearing down the old Farn- 
ers and Merchants Bank building of 
Compton, California has been started, 
to make way for the new structure to 
be erected on that site. Plans are now 
being prepared. 


The Security National Bank building 
of Quanah, Texas, is now undergoing 
repairs. 


The Citizens Bank of Watertown, 
Tennessee, is constructing a two story 
structure with a gray brick front. 


Work on the new First National 
Bank building of North Little Rock, 


*« Arkansas has been started. The struc- 


ture, when completed, will cost $125,- 
000. It will be completed by August 1. 


Plans are being drawn for a new 
bank building for the Bank of Crockett 
Mills, Tennessee. The bank is a branch 
bank of the Bank of Crockett at Bells 
and has been occupying quarters in the 
Parry building. 


Contract has been awarded by the 
Northern National Bank of Philadel- 
phia to Harry Gill, Jr., for the con- 
struction of a bank building to cost 
$28,000. 
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The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault Reinforcement 





The 
FEDERAL 
RESERVE 
BANK 
of 
ST. LOUIS 


(now under construction) 





| 





Mauran, Russell & Crowell, Architects Westlake Construction Co., Contractors 


Another of America’s Mightiest Vaults to be Constructed, using 


THE RIVET-GRIP SYSTEM 
of BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 


HE St. Louis Federal Reserve Bank, after over a year of thorough investigation 
| ; of all types and methods of vault reinforcement, chose the Rivet-Grip System 
in preference to all others entirely on its merits. 


SOUR RTR 


This is the third Federal Reserve Bank (exclusive of branches) that has used 
the Rivet-Grip System for reinforcing and protecting their vaults. 


In view of the security and protection required for Federal Reserve vaults, and 
the time they spent in careful study and analysis of all types of vault reinforcement, 
the selection of the Rivet-Grip System by Cleveland, San Francisco, and St. Louis 
means more than any claim we could make, and proves conclusively the superiority 
of the Rivet-Grip System. 


ea wn ea 


' The Rivet-Grip System is applicable to any size or type of vault and gives the 
maximum protection at the minimum cost. It has been used in over a hundred 
vaults all over the country. 


We will be pleased to mail a copy of our catalogue ‘Vault Security” upon request 


, THE CONCRETE REINFORCING & ENGINEERING CO. 


2735 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Elave You — Heard 
of Paoli? 


Paoli is a little Pennsylvania suburban town, 
about twenty miles west of Philadelphia. There, 
on September 20th, 1777, the British surprised 
the Americans, thinking to capture Mad Anthony 
Wayne, whose home was near. The event stands 
out as a red spot in history. It is known as the 
Paoli Massacre—a monument to the power of 
the bayonet. 


Paoli is shown on the map of Pennsylvania, 
page 45, of the RAND M¢NALLY International 
Atlas of the World. Hundreds of other places, 
made sacred by patriotism and hardship during 
the Revolution, are shown in the entire eastern 
seaboard. You can find them all, with a world 
of information concerning them, by using this 
fine Atlas. And you get as much fun out of it as 
you get instruction. So can your family by 
playing that good game called “Exploring.” 


Even the most obscure places are shown on a 
RAND MENALLY Map or ina RAND MENALLY 
Atlas. Remote countries and little known lands 
are covered. The changed countries of Europe 
are included, with new boundaries and names. 
No old Atlas is reliable now. You need the new 
RAND MENALLY. There isa RAND MCNALLY 
Map—or Atlas—for all, for any and every pur- 
pose. They make study and education a pleasure. 


ie Headquarters 


Dept. T-18, 536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Philadelphia . 
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. Washington . . Boston . . Buffalo 
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WHAT EXACTLY IS A 
SAVINGS ACCOUNT? 


CQAVINGS ACCOUNTS” have bee 
defined by Regulation D of the § 
Federal Reserve Board as follows: 
The term “savings accounts” shall he & 
held to include those accounts of the 
bank in respect to which, by its printe J 
regulations, accepted by the deposito 
at the time the account is opened. ; 
(a) The pass book, certificate oy § 
other similar form of receipt must } | 
presented to the bank whenever a de 
posit or withdrawal is made and 
(b) The depositor may at any time § 
be required by the bank to give notie 
of an intended withdrawal not less thay & 
30 days before a withdrawal is made. 
The Federal Reserve Board has re | 
cently had under consideration the ques [ 
tion of whether a special type of def 
posits, namely so-called “special interes F 
deposits” of certain State member bank: 
in California can properly be classified 
as “savings accounts” in computing the 
reserves which the banks are required | 
to maintain under the terms of the Fei. | 
eral Reserve Act. | 
Under the California law, these ac © 


counts are required to be segregated in 


separate savings departments the assets 
of which constitute trust funds for the 
protection of savings depositors; they F 


can be invested only in restricted classe 7 


of securities and loaned only in a re} 
stricted manner and they are subject to | 
many other special safeguards not | 
applicable to ordinary commercial de § 
posits. 


reserve the right to require the presenta. | 


drawal but in practice they are subject | 


unlimited number of checks can be 


through the clearing houses. 


Federal Reserve Act makes a distin 
mand deposits,” stating that time 


deposits shall comprise (1) all deposits 


than 30 days’ notice before payment; 


savings deposits. 


consideration are not “payable after 3! 
days” nor only after 30 days’ notit 
which is actually required. The mer 


fact that they are subject to not les— 


than 30 days’ notice before payment # 
not sufficient to make them “deposits 
payable after 30 days” because the att 
clearly makes a distinction between de 
posits payable after 30 days and thos 
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The deposits in question are repre jf 
sented by pass books and the bank | 


tion of the pass books at each with | 


to withdrawal by check without the/ 
presentation of the pass books and aif 








drawn against them and _ collected) 





In prescribing the amount of reserve § 
to be maintained by member banks, the § 


tion between “time deposits” and “de § 
payable after thirty days; (2) saving} 
accounts which are subject to not les— 
(3) certificates of deposit which are 
subject to not less than thirty days} 


notice before payment; and (4) postal f 


The “special savings deposits” unde f 
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complete security? 


pictorial catalog. 


Your Bank Vault 


Is your vault of such a type as to make your customers feel a sense of 

If not, why not make a change? 

that your own prestige will fall if the attempt of the burglar is not frustrated. 
Are you planning to build new quarters in the future? 


Let us help plan for you a complete vault equipment of doors, lining, 
grilles, safety deposit boxes, lockers, chests and safes. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
CANTON, OHIO 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND MINNEAPOLIS 

CHICAGO ST. PAUL BOSTON 

DETROIT PROVIDENCE BALTIMORE 
PITTSBURGH 


Of course you realize 


Write for our free 





which are merely subject to 30 days’ 
notice before payment. Deposits which 
are merely subject to 30 days’ notice 
before payment are classified as “time 
deposits” only if they fall within one 
of the special classes known as “sav- 
ings accounts” or “certificates of de- 
posit.” It is obvious that these accounts 
are not certificates of deposit. In order, 
therefore, to be classified as time de- 
posits, these accounts must be brought 
within the term “savings accounts.” 
Requirement (a) of the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s definition of “savings 
accounts” prevents these “special sav- 
ings deposits” from falling within the 


Board’s classification of “savings ac- 
counts.” That requirement, as indi- 
cated above, is that the pass book, cer- 
tificate, or other similar form of receipt, 
must be presented to the bank whenever 
a deposit or withdrawal is made. 

After consideration of all the facts 
and arguments submitted, the Board has 
declined to amend its definition of “sav- 
ings accounts” and accordingly, deposits 
which are subject to withdrawal with- 
out the presentation of the pass book, 
certificate or other similar form of re- 
ceipt, are not “savings accounts” within 
the meaning of the Federal Reserve Act 
or the Board’s Regulation D. 


A. B. A. EDUCATIONAL PLAN TO 


COMBAT RADICALS 





PEAKING before the annual con- 
S vention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association at Milwaukee, President 
Puelicher of the American Bankers’ 
Association, among other things, said: 

“The life of civilized man is becom- 
ing increasingly complex. Is _ his 
economic understanding keeping pace 
with his economic existence? Large 
numbers of our people receive their 
knowledge of economies either in the 
hard school of experience or from 
radical agitators—from those tearing 
down rather than from those who wish 
to build up and maintain what is good. 
Approximately eighty per cent of those 
attending the- schools in America dis- 
continue school life when graduated 
from the eighth grade, and more drop 
out in the early years of the high 
school. Economics as a rule is not 
taught in our high schools until the 
Senior year and then only as an elective. 
Therefore only a relatively small per 
cent of the people of our country se- 
cure any economic knowledge from the 
gathered experience of the past. A 


great percentage gain no proper under- 
standing of the economic needs or the 
economic complexity of modern society. 

“The school lectures of the American 
Bankers’ Association in a measure meet 
this situation. They present in as 
simple language as possible, the pur- 
poses for which banks exist, the mean- 
ing of credit, the large volume of busi- 
ness possible only because there is such 
a thing as credit, the need of saving 
and thrift, and incidentally give a cor- 
rect picture to our young people of the 
economic basis upon which our whole 
social structure rests. 

“The work has been undertaken with 
vigor and carried on with success. We 
feel that if we can teach to the young 
the truth as proven by experience, the 
future is assured. The basic thought of 
this endeavor is to encourage right 
thinking and right behaviour along 
economic lines. 

“So much for the economic education 
of the future citizens of this land. But 
what about the present? May it not 
be that the radical and subversive move- 
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ments being urged in some parts of the 
world with unsual vehemence will grow 
to such an extent and so rapidly that 
dangers will arise before the present 
generation of school children reaches 
maturity? Must we not find some 
means of educating the adults, those who 
were not able to get any economic train- 
ing in our schools, either because they 
had to leave at too early an age, or 
because they came from other lands in 
which they were unable to obtain the 
necessary schooling? 

“In our endeavor to bring information 
to the adult population of our country, 
we have also gone to the libraries. We 
have asked the librarians to compile 
lists of books which they think will help 
to educate and give to our population 
a better understanding of modern con- 
ditions. Banks in turn have agreed to 
undertake the distribution of such 
bibliographical lists to their customers, 
in the hope that here and there the seed 
thus sown will fall upon fruitful ground. 
The banks take no part in the compila- 
tion of the lists of books. This is the 
work of the librarian who knows best 
what books it is desirable to bring to 
the attention of the public. 


“The whole banking profession has 
been made more useful as a result of 
these lines of work. It makes for better 
educated men and women and children, 
a public who appreciate that more can 
be achieved through education than 
through agitation; through peace and 
harmony than through discord and 
strife. 

“But we do not stop at stimulating 
the distribution of true economic know- 
ledge in the schools and through the 
libraries. We have also developed means 
for keeping sound business doctrine 
continually before the general public. 
The Association is sending to the coun- 
try weekly and daily press articles on 
business, banking and economies aimed 
to offset radical propaganda tending to 
unsettle public confidence in the present 
business system, and to bring on a 
period of unsound money. 
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POINTERS ON BUILDING 
TRUST SERVICE 


It’s not only your facilities for serv- 
ice that bring in valuable estates 
but the way you handle customers 


By LEWIS H. BOWMAN 
Trust Officer, American Bond and Mortgage Company, Chicago 


ERE are a dozen pointers that I 

have found helpful in securing new 
trust business and holding present 
customers : 

First, do not give the impression that 
the company is activity soliciting the 
business, but rather that it is courteously 
and helpfully offering its services. 
Trust service is not a salable commodity. 
It is a matter of confidence and of de- 
veloping a favorable attitude of mind 
toward it. 

Second, do not manifest any undue 
anxiety to hurry the completion of the 
proposed trust arrangements. To do so 
is poor psychology. To do so not only 
does not draw people to you, it drives 
them from you. It is entirely possible 
to be zealous for his protection without 
giving the impression that you are am- 
bitious to close a deal. Do not under- 
take to sell trusts as you would sell 
bonds, merchandise, land or houses. 

Third, do not antagonize existing per- 
sonal preferences of the prospective 
customer. They easily manifest them- 
selves in trust work and except where 
they are clearly to his disadvantage, 
there should be no effort made to change 
or alter his preference. 


I have in mind the completion of a 
trust where the customer, lying on a 
sick bed, was completing his arrange- 
ments for a trust lasting as long as the 
law permitted, consisting of about 
$150,000, and his very strong personal 
preference was that for all the years 
to come that that trust endured, there 
should not be a dollar of it put into 
anything else than United States Gov- 
ernment bonds. I simply asked him 
one question—whether he would be 
satisfied through the years to have his 
beneficiaries have so low a rate of 
income, and he said yes, absolutely; 
and that settled it. His own preference 
was carried out and stands for years 
to come. If I had attempted in any 
way to have swung him from the Gov- 
ernment bond restrictions, the trust 
would not have been created, at least 
not in the company I represent. 

Fourth, do not decline desirable bus- 
iness merely because it may not be of 
large proportions. Smaller estates lead 
to larger ones. Estates now small grow 
to be large. Customers and attorneys 
who are well served in small estates 


bring larger ones to the company 
rendering them the service; and usually 
they will not take the larger ones to the 
company refusing the smaller ones. 

Fifth, do not criticize or underestimate 
the service of any other trust com- 
pany. It is poor salesmanship. I have 
found it good policy to speak favorably 
of competitors when they deserve it and 
good trust companies usually do deserve 
favorable mention. 

Sixth, do not allow the prospective 
customer to gain an impression, howso- 
ever slight, that the trust company is 
not deeply interested in him and his 
plans. 

Many times I have heard the expres- 
sion from a prospective customer, “I 
talked this over with such and such a 
trust company, but they didn’t seem 
interested.” 

We have had six negatives. 
for six positives. 

First, be prepared to give accurately 
and concisely information regarding 
your company’s service, its advantages, 
principles and policies; illustrate the 
truth of the statements by conerete ex- 
amples whenever practicable. 

Second, be prepared to answer even 
in minute detail, all questions arising 
regarding the entire scope of trust serv- 
ice. Customers dislike indefiniteness 
and I have known of large trusts being 
transferred from one company to an- 
other, or placed with a company that 
was definite in their answers and in- 
formation, instead of a company that 
was indefinite. Many times I have had 
said to me, “This is the first time T 
have ever been able to get a definite 
answer from a trust company on the 
point about which I wanted informa- 
tion.” 

Third, be alert to quickly analyze 
the customer’s particular need and to 
suggest the ways in which the company 
ean be of the greatest usefulness in 
meeting that need, both now and in the 
future. 

I have in mind the creation of a trust 
which a widow was forming for the 
benefit of her only daughter—a twelve- 
year-old girl at that time. Her plan 
was that when the girl became of legal 
age, which is eighteen in our state, the 
entire fund, amounting to something 
close to two hundred thousand dollars, 


Now, 


would be turned over to her outright, 
Well, it was a perfectly clear, simple 
proposition that that woman, inex. 
perienced in business, was not making 
the wisest provisions for her daughter, 
It took but a few moments of conver. 
sation to obtain from her the decision 
to create that trust so that beginning 
at eighteen, the income could be avail. 
able for the daughter. At the age of 
twenty-five, one-half of the principal 
would be available to her, and the re 
maining half of the principal stayed in 
trust for as long as she lived, to be 
disposed of in accordance with the 
terms of her will. That, I believe, was 
a greater service to the customer than 
it was even to the trust company. 

Fourth, be prepared to co-operate in- 
telligently and tactfully with members 
of the bar, and especially with the eus- 
tomer’s counsel. 

Fifth, be equipped to impress the 
customer with the high character of the 
management of the company, its skill, 
ability, integrity, soundness in judg. 
ment, knowledge of financial problems 
and of investments, and its disposition 
to safeguard and conserve its customers’ 
interests. 


Altogether too many men are con- 
nected with trust companies, and come 
into relation with the customers, present 
and prospective, who are not equipped 
to impart this information efficiently, 
accurately and impressively. 

Sixth, be able to impress the prospect 
with the desirability of reasonably 
prompt action in completing the trust 
arrangements under consideration. 


Four times in one year I was ealled 
to eomplete important trust arrange- 
ments at the bedsides of customers in 
hospitals, in two eases disposing of 
large estates, right under the shadow 
of impending and_ serious — surgical 
operations, and possible death. That 
is no time to complete trust arrange- 
ments, and if some advertising genius 
will create a phrase which will cause 
the “do it now” idea, to get over, they 
will have rendered a bigger service than 
has yet been rendered tothe trust idea. 


Fifty thousand dollars will be spent 
in remodeling a store into banking 
quarters for the State Bank of Goshen, 
Indiana. 


The Building and Merchants State 
Bank of Chicago have announced the 
creation of a new department whieh 
will have full charge of the sales of 
first mortgages and bonds, renting and 
property management, insurance, fire, 
automobile and liability, and assistance 
in purchasing or selling real estate and 
closing deals. The department will be 
in charge of Herman W. Carlson, 


formerly with the Marshall Field Estate 
and Albert H. Wetten and Company. 
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‘"T HE New York Trust Company 
offers to corporations, firms and 
individuals, a thoroughly modern and 
complete commercial banking service, 
including a highly developed credit 
information service which is available 
to customers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those 
engaged in foreign trade. These include 
foreign credit information and current 
data bearing upon foreign markets and 
trade opportunities. 

Long experience, covering the entire 
field of trust service, enables us to offer 
unexcelled facilities for the administra- 
tion of all personal and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided 
Profits - - - - $27,500,000 


100 BRoapWway 
57TH St. & FirtTH AVE. 
40TH St. & Mapison AVE. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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Customers Travel 


you will be doing them a favor if you 
recommend 


American 
AB-A 2858. Cheques 
-TRAVEL MONEY’ 
Wh ? Because A-B-A Cheques are the official 
y * travel cheques of the American Bankers 
Association, enjoying international prestige. 
Both at home and abroad they are readily accepted at 


i 7 ere a 
, hotels, shops, banks and transportation lines. Safe, 
convenient and as handsome as bank-notes. 


Ask for A°B*A Cheques at your bank. 


' 
’ 
e 
j For literature and information write to 
e 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 
1 New York Paris 
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Graham Anderson Probst & 
White, Architects 


Illinois Merchants 


Bank 








ILLINOIS MERCHANTS BANK 
CHICAGO, ILL. 



















equipped with 


FRINK 
REFLECTORS | 


INCLUDING 


BANK SCREEN REFLECTORS 
COVE REFLECTORS 


oS 












Our Engineering Department is 
co-operatingwith the leading archi- 
tects in laying out and designing 
the lighting of prominent build- 
ings throughout the country. We 
hope we can be of service to you. 


“Specify Frink Reflectors” 


LR FRINK, Inc. 


24th St. and 10th Ave., New York 


Curcaco, Iu. SAN Francisco, CAL. _PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Monadnock Bldg. 77 O'Farrell Street Franklin Trust Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. CLEVELAND, OHIO CINCINNATI, OHIO 
161 Summer Street 992 The Arcade 601 2p N. Bk. Bidg. 
Detroit, MIcH. SEATTLE, WASH. LouIsvILt_e, Ky. 
325 State Street 609 Seaboard Bldg. 415 West Main Street 

Sr. Louts, Mo. ATLANTA, GA. BuFFALo, N. Y. 


1415 Pine Street 1526 Candler Bldg. 310 Mutual Life Bldg. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
426 Jefferson Co. Bk. Bldg. 


CANADA 
Associated with Robert Mitchell Co., Ltd. 
64 Belair Ave., MONTREAL 
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PUTTING THE NEW BANK 
ON THE MAP 


Reviving the historic lore of the community 
in a novel advertising series introduced 
the new building of a Wisconsin bank 


By WALTER DISTELHORST 
Advertising Manager, Security National Bank, Sheboygan, Wis. 


FFECTIVE historical advertising a series of leaflets carrying the title: 
was employed to arouse the in- “Building for Sheboygan’s Tomorrow,” 
terest of the 33,000 inhabitants of She- presenting interesting incidents from 
boygan, Wisconsin, in the opening of the past of the community, which 


} the new seven story building of the prides itself particularly upon the rich- 
Security National Bank, which also ness of its historic lore. 
commemorated the sixty-sixth anniver- These bulletins were distributed con- 


sary of the bank. sistently at intervals of two weeks until 


A year before the opening the Se- just before the opening celebration of 
curity National Bank began to mail the new building. The cumulative effect 
to practically every home in Sheboygan of thus blanketing the city regularly 


Building for 
Sheboygan'’s Tomorrow 


a saggy af 
E che 
B irth Tahaee ~ 


Company, came 
of 


down trom. 


y ONE OF HER YESTERDAYS 
ACQUES pe 4 PSEP eR TRE LARRE SDE DOETRS FPERPETE  TEIDESIOWS (70 Uae 
Vieau, te- °« 


° Green Bay to 
A Bu siness establish a trad. ; 
i ing post here 
in 1795 This 
was at least 
twenty years be- 
fore Solomon 
Juneau opened Vieau’s post on the Menomonee River, at 
Milwaukee, where the Green Bay-Chicago Trail crossed. 
The traditions for fair-dealing established at Vieau's post 
have been maintained by Business Sheboygan to this day 
The fur trader who entered the wilderness was a man of 
r enterprise and courage, while the direction of many such 
required executive ability of a high order Trader chiefs 
were usually men of good family, of some wealth and of 
considerable intelligence 


To such as these Sheboygan owes the early leadership which 

she has achieved among the cities on the west shore. The 

Security National has always been honored with high place 

in the city’s business councils, since its organization sixty-five 

years ago. 

ECE SS TS GARIN EK RRO 
OFFICERS DIRECTORS 

wtinus save, DECURITY NATIONAL. sere sess 

CEO HELLER. Vice - Pres BANK 

© KAUFMANN Vice-Pres 


1. M. SCHILDER. Cosher 
FP, MAERSCH. 
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BANK BUILDING 1836 


CAPITAL 4NO SURPLUS 
OF CCRT: cutee ONE MILLION DOLLARS 





This was one of a series of leaflets mailed at intervals of two weeks to nearly every home in 
Sheboygan, telling about interesting historical incidents of the city and the part which the bank’s 
new building would play as a milestone in the city’s progress. 


with an appeal which connected the 
activity of the bank with vital happen- 
ings in which all citizens were interested, 
and at the same time bringing to mind 
the new skyseraper which the bank was 
putting up to signalize its interest in 
the community’s growth was to create 
keen anticipation to use the new build- 
ing. The results were in evidence on 
February 22nd, Washington’s birthday, 
when the doors of the finished structure 
were thrown open to the public and the 
lobby and various departments were 
thronged with interested visitors. 

Each of the bulletins showed near the 
top of the page a photograph of the 
city as it appeared in the early days, 
and at the bottom a eut of the bank's 
new building as it was going to appear 
when completed. Of course, during the 
time that these leaflets were being 
distributed ednstruction work on the 
bank was going on, and the interest of 
the community was keyed-up to see 
their new seven story skyscraper com- 
pleted. 

All of the leaflets contained an in- 
triguing deseription of some _ local 
historical incident, and at the end of 
each description was an interpretation 
of the past in terms of the work that 
the Security National Bank had done 
for Sheboygan during its sixty-five 
vears of activity and would continue to 
do in the future. 

The final paragraph in every case 
was the emphatic selling point, tying 
up the historical incident to the bank 
itself. 

One of the first bulletins told of the 
early inhabitation of the district around 
Sheboygan by tribes of Indians and 
mound builders before the coming of 
the white men. 

Two weeks later the citizens of She- 
boygan received a leaflet describing how 
the first white men came to Wisconsin, 
Frenchmen, with dash and swagger. 

The next message told how Sheboy- 
gan’s name grew out of the Indian's 
expression for “rumbling waters.” 

A later bulletin related the coming of 
pioneers and the establishment of the 
village of Sheboygan. 

The same note was struck in the other 
texts which were sent out every two 
weeks. One entitled “Churning as 
Wolves Howl” told a thrilling story 
about the early dairy industry in She 
boygan, an industry which today is 
among the foremost in Wisconsin. 
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Conservative! In the best sense the 
Terra Cotta encased building is conserva- 
tive. From the standpoint of upkeep, of 
permanence, it conserves the money in- 
, vested in it. Terra Cotta is economically 
molded to architectural designs, is as lasting 
as stone and easier to maintain. Its unique 
beauty, like good appearance in a man, is 
a real asset, of course, although an intan- 
gible one. 


Midland Terra Cotta represents the ultimate 
| refinement of this manufactured material. It 
ri is made to a standard of manufacturing hor- 
; esty as rigid as the banker’s standard of 
 E commercial probity—that’s the reason for 
its reputation with architects and builders. 





Miptanp Terra Cotta Company Jerremon Pasx Narsonat Bann 


; Chicago, Iilinois 
105 W. Monroe’ St., Chicago Crarence Hatzre tp, -Architect 


MIDLAND TERRA ©JTA 
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This plan provides for six tellers’ windows as well as a safe deposit department, waiting room, and the usual officers’ space, in a building 32x70. 
A radio room has been provided on the balcony so that the latest markets on grain and live stock are always available to customers who call up. 


PUTTING MODERN CONVENIENCES 
INTO THE SMALL BANK 


Modern devices for serving customers and hence 
increasing revenue can be installed in small banks 


at only slight additional 


HE construction of a new bank 
building in a country town is an 
event of great importance both to the 
bank as an organization and to the com- 
munity in which it is built. The banks 
are usually considered the foundation 
upon which the business of the town is 
built, for without good banks, a com- 
munity is seldom very prosperous. 
Nothing helps more to make a good 
strong banking institution than a 
modern bank building, with all the 
newest conveniences for handling the 
work and for giving up-to-date service to 
its customers. 

In the present day, most all bankers 
are considered “good” bankers, but a 
good, well-equipped building makes 
them “better” bankers, as it increases 
their interest in their customers when 
they see the latter enjoying the con- 


initial 


By GEORGE S. BOND 
President, Bond-Hubbard Company, Chicago 


veniences which have been provided for 
them. Reciprocally, this makes good 
customers better customers and boosters 
for the bank. 

The erection of a new building is 
usually the fulfillment of a plan that 
has eaused the officers anxious study 
and planning for many months, and 
sometimes many years. When it becomes 
apparent that new banking quarters are 
necessary, informal discussions gener- 
ally precede any definite steps to carry 
out the building plan. One of the first 
things to be considered is a site. This 
is a very important point, as a bank 
should have a good central location, if 
possible, and good locations are not 
so plentiful in small towns. A corner 
lot is preferable to an inside lot, prin- 
cipally on account of light, but a build- 
ing on a corner is slightly more expen- 


investment 


sive, as it requires two or more finished 
faces. When a corner lot is not obtain- 
able, a well located, good-sized inside 
lot is the next best choice. The question 
of how much shall be spent on the 
proposed new building brings out the 
differences of opinion among the bank 
officers and usually is not fully settled 
until tentative plans have been drawn 
and prices on the work submitted. 

It is very important to consider care- 
fully the style of architecture, in de- 
signing the exterior, and also the 
material of which it is to be constructed. 
A bank building, if rightly designed, 
should be a very imposing structure, 
dignified and attractive. The interior 
should be planned for the convenience 
of the working force and for the cus- 
tomers. This may be accomplished by 
having a close proximity of related de- 
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Booths for safe deposit customers and the protection of the community valuables in the same vault with the bank’s cash and securities 
are features of this compact bank. Safe deposit boxes are separated from the private section of the vault with grill work. 


partments, by grouping the modern 
mechanical helps in separate rooms and 
thereby saving much space for the bank- 
ing room proper. 

A good illustration of a modern 
country bank is the Bank of Palmyra, 
Palmyra, Missouri. Several years ago, 
this bank decided to erect a new build- 
ing, one that would be suitable for their 
present needs and would also provide 
for their requirements in future growth. 
Unable to obtain a good corner lot, they 
finally decided upon a_ well-located 
inside lot, with an east frontage. 

Therefore, the first efforts of the 
architects were devoted to the designing 
of an attractive front, one that would 
give an abundance of window space for 
interior lighting and yet not appear too 
glassy. They then arranged the in- 
terior to make the best possible use of 
this light. To assist in the interior 
lighting, two large skylight sashes were 
placed in the ceiling and made a part 
of the decorating scheme. The ceiling 
height of twenty feet in the bank room 
aids in the distribution over the entire 
room of the light rays from these sky- 
lights, and as the ceiling over the 
vestibule and rooms at the front is only 
nine feet in height, all of the light from 
these large windows, at the top of the 
front, is thrown directly into the bank- 
ing room, giving it a very light, airy 
appearance. 


The entrance to the bank is through 
a well-lighted vestibule into a center 
lobby. The facilities and various de- 
partments for service are conveniently 
located around this lobby. The space 
for the active head of the bank, the 
cashier, is placed near the front, at the 
side of the lobby. Here he is easily 
accessible to all and ean observe all that 
transpires in the bank. Adjoining the 
officers’ space, a private room has been 
provided, for conferences with cus- 
tomers. Next to the cashier’s space, are 
four tellers’ wickets, with plenty of 
counter room and cabinets below, and 
an abundance of room behind for work 
space. Beyond this work space is the 
well-lighted machine room. Two large 
windows across the rear of this room 
give plenty of light to the room proper 
and with tue aid of a clear glass parti- 
tion and door, light is given to the work 
space. This glass partition also makes 
both spaces visible to each other, which 
at times is quite a convenience. 

The machine room is one of the 
newer features in bank arrangement. 
This is almost a necessity with the use 
of typewriters, posting machines, adding 
machines, ete. with their attendant 
noise. Off the machine room, at the 
side and rear of the main vault, is the 
book vault which is accessible from the 
bookkeeping department. This divi- 
sion of the vault space is convenient for 


employes, as its separate door can be 
used before and after banking hours, 
without opening the cash vault door. 
The main vault is placed in the center 
of the building at the rear, directly back 
of the publie lobby in full view of the 
entire banking room. It is separated 
from thé lobby by heavy nickel-plated 
steel grill work. Its twelve inch solid 
steel door with its heavy bolt work is 
impressive with its look of absolute 
strength and security. The main vault 
is used as a cash vault by the bank, and 
in it are the safe deposit boxes for the 
use of its customers. The two depart- 
ments are separated by grill work with 
a self-closing gate. This plan of combin- 
ing the cash and securities vault with 
the safe deposit department makes it 
necessary to use only one heavy vault 
door, thus saving the expense of an 
extra door. With this plan, the safe 
deposit customers are given the same 
protection for their papers and 
valuables as is given the bank for its 
own cash and securities. This vault, 
as shown, is convenient to the work 
room and to the safe deposit depart- 
ment. A grill door, at each end of the 
passage in front of the vault, gives 
protection at the sides. In the modern 
bank the safe deposit department is an 
important feature. With proper ex- 
planation and publicity, this depart- 
ment can be made to yield a good 
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revenue, besides giving inestimable 
service to the public. The owners of 
the Palmyra bank contracted for an 
original order of five hundred standard 
boxes. They have just added two hun- 
dred more to the order as the first ones 
were rented almost immediately. 

On the opposite side of the lobby at 
the front is the women’s room. This 
well-lighted room is fitted up with easy 
chairs, writing desk, dressing table and 
all nécessary conveniences to make it 
a real homey place to meet and rest. 
The partitions in these front rooms are 
of frosted glass, and aid greatly in 
lighting the adjacent space. 

Adjoining the women’s room is a 
semi-publie waiting or customer’s room, 
separated from the main lobby by a low 
marble rail. This room is equipped 
with ¢hairs, writing table, and_tele- 
phone booth, and is very convenient for 
eustomers who have writing or other 
business to attend to. 

On the same side of the lobby is the 
savings department. It is located near 
the safe deposit vault and one of the 
attendants can divide his attention 
between the two departments. This 
bank features a regular savings depart- 
ment, a children’s savings and a Christ- 
mas savings department. It was 
thought advisable to separate these 
departments from the regular bank- 
ing work, which is on the opposite 
side of the lobby. Very often cus- 


tomers are in a hurry and cannot wait 
for the slower business transactions of 
the savings departments. A coupon 
booth for box renters is placed near by. 

In the center of the lobby is a large 
check desk with pockets beneath it for 
check blanks, ete., and a double per- 
petual calendar on top. 

At the rear of the banking room, just 
off the lobby, is the stairway leading 
down to the large community room in 
the basement. Directly back of this 
stairway are the stairs leading to the 
mezzanine floor, and a passage to the 
rear hall and door. All of this space 
is direetly under the soft light of the 
two large skylights which obviates 
shadows, which would be caused by side 
lighting. 

On the mezzanine floor is the direc- 
tor’s room. This large airy room has 
windows in the rear, double casement 
windows overlooking the lobby and 
double French windows opening to a 
balcony. These windows all help in 
lighting the banking room and may be 
used to great advantage in ventilating 
the whole building. 

The baleony, as shown, with its orna- 
mental clock, gives the rear of the bank- 
ing room a very elegant appearance. 
The heavily beamed ceiling and the 
cornice of the banking room are in old 
ivory. The wall decorations, in a soft 
tint, tend to enhance the light effect 
in the room. 


The radio room is on the mezzanine 
floor. This is a very popular addition 
to the equipment of a bank. Every 
morning grain and stock prices are 
broadeast from market points. When 
these are received in the radio room 
they are posted on a large bulletin 
board in the vestibule. The radio oper- 
ator of the bank also gives information 
by telephone to the out-of-town farmers 
and stock men, regarding market condi- 
tions. 

The interior of the banking room is 
in walnut and light marble. The floor 
is of light Tennessee marble and the 
marble die and base on the fixture work 
partitions and wainseoting is Tavernell 
Flueri, a very light, rich and soft-toned 
marble. The drapes on the front 
windows are in a light color, harmon- 
izing with the wall decorations. The 
aim throughout in the Palmyra plan 
has been to make the most of the light- 
ing scheme, the building being on an 
inside lot. The construction of this 
building is of reinforced concrete which 
makes it fireproof. 

In planning the Fremont State Bank, 
Fremont, Michigan, as shown in the 
second plan, the lighting was not such 
a problem as this building is on a 
corner lot, facing two very wide streets 
with no high buildings to shut off the 
light. In the third plan, that of the 
Citizens State Bank of Loyal, Wiscon- 
sin, light was assured on all sides, as 
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An attractive type of country bank building embracing in its 
construction many of the features that are essential in modern 


bank management. 


Designed and equipped by Frederick J. Teich, 
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Bank Architect and Engineer 
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trained corps of 
engineers bring to every bank building prob- 
lem that broad experience which assures the 
banker of maximum results from his building 
investment. 


Bank Buildings 
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A TRIBUTE 
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the safe deposit customers near the vault. 


© Firest FLOoR PLAN 


The machine room is_ beside the work space yet its noises are shut off from the other workers. 


the bank is in the center of a large 


corner lot. 
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Better BANK Buildings 


WE DESIGN AND 
BUILD BANKS 


We Invite Thorough Investigation by 
Prospective Builders 


Our system produces maximum conven- 
ience for Banker and Customer—and at 
minimum expenditure. 


The W. W. BEACH COMPANY 


Architects Builders 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


“Better Buildings in Less Time at 
Lower Cost” 
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shown that the new country banks are 
a little ahead of city banks in the ar- 
rangement and conveniences for both 
their town and farmer customers. 

With the farmer, especially, is this 
greatly appreciated, not only by the 
farmer himself, but by his whole family. 
His trips to town are made only once 
or twice a week and not only banking 
business must be attended to but the 
household shopping as well. After the 
family’s cold drive in winter or a warm, 
dusty one in summer, the bank’s 
pleasant rest room proves a very attrac- 
tive and comfortable place and a satis- 
factory one for the “gathering of the 
clan,” before the homeward trip. 

It may be seen that these conveniences 
logically help greatly in bringing new 


eustomers and in retaining present 
patrons. 

The community room is_ another 
popular feature in country banks. 


While these rooms are not large, usually 
not accommodating more than one hun- 
dred persons, they prove .very useful 
for small gatherings. They are often 
the meeting place of country mutual 
insurance companies, creamery organ- 
izations, farm bureau gatherings, ete. 
The Citizens State Bank of Loyal use 
their community room several evenings 
each week for library and reading room 
purposes. The directors’ rooms are fre- 
quently used by tax collectors from ad- 
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The use of a nearly square corner lot has been accomplished by the Citizens State Bank of Loyal, Wisconsin. 





The L-shaped lobby places 


joining townships. In this way bankers 
are making their building a civic center 
in the community. This service and ac 
commodation which they give to the 
publie, is decidedly a profitable invest- 
ment. A great increase in deposits 
always follows when a bank makes the 
necessary improvement to put it in the 
class of an up-to-date organization. 

Work has been started on remodeling 
the First National Bank building of 
Danvers, Illinois. 


Plans are being drawn for the eree- 
tion of a two story bank building to 
cost $50,000 for the State Bank of 
Kenmore, New York. 





The First Bridgeport National Bank, 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, will make 4l- 
terations and addition to its bank 
building. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a two story bank and office 
building for the Tunnellton Bank, 
Tunnellton, West Virginia. It wil 
cost $25,000 and will be of brick and 
stone. 


Plans are being drawn for making 
interior alterations to the Ohio Mutual 
Savings & Loan Company of Cleveland, 


Ohio. 
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FINANCING BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


(Continued from page 21) 


security is completed. Under this plan 
the loan is paid out only as the work 
progresses on the building, upon pre- 
sentation of architect’s  cartificates 
authorizing such payment. This is 
followed by an inspection by the en- 
gineering department of the lending 
institution to ascertain whether the 
work is actually in place and of standard 
quality, and when payment is finally 
made for such work done by the con- 
tractor, he must supply the lender with 
waivers of lien both from the subcon- 
tractors and material men, thus insur- 
ing the property against any mechanics 
liens which may be filed because of 
non-payment for material or labor. 


In this way the lender has a very 
eareful check on the progress of con- 
struction and makes sure that a dis- 
proportionate amount will not be ex- 
pended or paid over to any contractor 
or material concern. It is also through 
this plan that the lending institution 
is assured at all times that there are 
sufficient funds on hand to complete the 
structure. In many cases final payment 
on a construction loan is not made until 
sixty or ninety days after the building 
has been fully completed. It is the 
customary practice for lending institu- 
tions to withold from ten to fifteen per- 
eent of all contracts, which holdback 
forms the basis for any adjustments 
which may become necessary, resulting 
from the final inspection of the work- 
manship, quality of materials, ete. 
This holdback also protects the owner 
should the contractor for any reason be 
unable to complete his contract. 

When construction mortgage loans 
are made the basis for bond issues, the 
underwriting house usually guarantees 
completion of the building to the bond- 
holders and in this way becomes re- 
sponsible for the completion of the 
security. 

It is a frequent practice in real estate 
bond issues that the borrower deposit 
with the trustee for the bondholders 
each month in advance, one-twelfth of 
the total amount of interest and prin- 
cipal becoming due during the current 
year. This monthly payment plan has 
been one of the most progressive steps 
forward in mortgage financing of recent 
years, for the reason that it requires the 
borrower to apply promptly the rental 
income from his property to the pay- 
ment of bond interest and principal on 
his obligation, and prevents him from 
Utilizing this money for other purposes. 
The trust deed should provide that upon 


| failure to comply with this condition, 


the trustee has the right to declare the 
full amount of the bonds due, which, 
of course, would necessitate a receiver 
Whose duty is to collect rents, manage 
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[LESIGNED. Built and Equipped 


the past season. 


This is considered to be one of the 
most up-to-date Bank buildings in 


Wisconsin. 


Let us plan your building. 


No obligation for consultation 


BOND-HUBBARD COMPANY 


Bank Builders 


1438 First National Bank Building 


the property and apply the income first 
to the payment of taxes and operating 
expenses on the building, and to meet 
the payments of interest and principal 
as provided for in the trust mortgage, 
thus avoiding foreclosure proceedings. 
The operation of this plan makes it 
possible for the trustee to have in his 
hands thirty days in advance of any 
maturity date, all bond principal and 
interest payments due to bondholders, 
thus alleviating any possibility of the 
bondholders having to wait for pay- 
ment of either principal or interest. 


Everyone knows that improved real 
estate, while more stable than many 
other forms of property, is nevertheless 
subject to a certain degree of deprecia- 
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tion. In many eases the increase in the 
value of the ground more than offsets 
the depreciation of the improvements, 
but the possibility of depreciation must 
be guarded against. The best practice 
in this regard is to discount any possible 
future depreciation by requiring that 
the loan be paid back serially—a certain 
amount each year. This is what is 
known as amortization. 


The usual practice is to require an 
amortization or repayment of from 
three to five percent of the total amount 
of the loan each year. This amount is 
regarded as more than sufficient to 
guarantee against depreciation on well 
located, well managed property. The 
practice of amortization has also many 
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other distinct advantages. Up to a few 
years ago, it was customary to make a 
real estate mortgage construction loan 
for a term of not more than three to 
five years. A loan of as long as ten 
years was then exceptional. As build- 
ing operations increased in magnitude, 
however, and the fireproof building of 
reinforced concrete and steel construc- 
tion developed to its present size, it 
was found necessary to put building 
loans on the same basis as other cor- 
porate financing, making the term of 
such loans for longer periods, until now 
we find that amortized loans running 
twenty or twenty-five vears are not in- 
frequent. 

The serial maturities also do away 
with the necessity of securing an addi- 
tional large mortgage loan at the ex- 
piration of the term of the first loan. 
This is a very distinct gain to the 
property owner because under the 
former system he was more or less sub- 
ject to market conditions at the time 
when his loan expired and he could not 
know in advance whether his refunding 
would have to be at a high or a low 
interest rate. 

The long-time amortized mortgage 
loan has entirely changed the point of 
view of the lender towards the elements 
of margin of security and earning 
power. In former years the \lender 
looked only to the value of the property 


Remodeling 
Old Bank Buildings 


T ISN'T always advisable to entirely de- 
molish the old building. A big part of our 
business consists in modernizing old bank 
structures that are still serviceable in part. 
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to safeguard his loan. He relied upon 
the fear of foreclosure on the part of 
the borrower to force the payment of 
interest and principal and was satis- 
fied when the market value of the 
mortgaged property was well in excess 
of the loan. Modern practice, however, 
is to check carefully the earning ability 
of the property and rely upon it as the 
principal safeguard. Unless the lender 
wants to go into the real estate business, 
it is not to his advantage to be forced to 
foreclose a loan, and if a loan is properly 
made and _ safeguarded foreclosure 
should not be necessary. In order to 
provide the proper margin in this 
regard, the actual income, based on con- 
servative rentals with adequate allow- 
ances for vacancies and operating ex- 
penses, should be equal to at least two 
times the annual interest charges on the 
loan. This margin provides a safety 
measure against a decline in rentals or 
unforeseen conditions which for a short 
period might temporarily affect the 
earnings of the property. 

Successful lending institutions make 
sure of the future earning power of the 
property through the most careful 
analysis of all the factors involved. 
First—they make sure that the property 
is well located, in the line of the city’s 
development, and that no unfavorable 
factors are likely to affect the develop- 
ment of the section in which the build- 





The utilization of a foundation, wall or roof 
frequently means a big saving to our client 
without sacrifice of beauty or efficiency. Our 
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and we'll appreciate an opportunity to confer 


at any time with your building committee. 


Send for our new rotogravure portfolio, “BANKS” show- 
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Building Problems 


will receive careful and 
intelligent 
tion by the bank build- 


ers who advertise in 


ing is erected. Having been satisfied gs © 
to the location, the lender must then be 
satisfied that the contemplated projec ~ 
is suitable to the exact needs of that © 
particular location. For instance, i 
borrower with a vacant lot in a goog 
residential section may approach the 
lender with a proposition to build ay 
apartment building divided into large 
apartments of ten or fourteen rooms © 
The lender, through his knowledge of 
the location, demand, ete., should be jn 

a position to know whether or not there 
is a real shortage in that vicinity, and 
whether the building will show an ade. 
quate return on the investment. 

This, of course, can only be established 
through the many departments which 
make up large lending institutions, and 
in this regard, much has been done in © 
recent years to assist builders in the ere. | 
tion of better buildings. The old. | 
fashioned mortgage lender who relied 
solely upon his own judgment could not 


possibly have taken into consideration the i 


innumerable factors which are at the 
command of a large modern mortgage 
banking institution. Surveys of vacan- 
cies existing in various types of prop- f 
erty, studies of rental conditions, analy- | 
sis of operating methods and many 
other detailed investigations are made 
by members of the lending organiza- 


tions to aid them in selecting the best . 


type of loans to offer to their clients. F 
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Another very important factor which 
requires the services of an expert organ- 
ization lies in the architectural and 
engineering features of the loan. When 
a construction proposition is submitted 
to the lending institution, its engineer- 
ing department makes a careful analy- 
sis to determine whether or not the most 
economical construction has been em- 
ployed with a view to reduced costs and 
mininum operating expenses. The ar- 
chitectural department also makes a 
eareful analysis of floor lay-outs, ete., 
to make sure that adequate provision 
has been made for light and air, and 
that the room sizes are such as to meet 
the demand. Further, the lender 
establishes a standard with regard to 
the quality of materials, furnishings, 
ete., which must be adhered to by the 
borrower and which is one of the condi- 
tions upon which the payment of the 
money is dependent. Large lending 
institutions have expert departments 
which make periodical inspections of all 
projects under construction, so as to 
determine whether or not the building is 
being erected according to plans and 
specifications. After a building is com- 
pleted, the earning ability of the prop- 
erty is made the subject of detailed 
reports which are received by the audit- 
ing department, and analyzed and 
brought to the attention of the com- 
pany’s executives. Insurance and tax 
departments, of course, are necessary 
to see that the property is adequately 
insured and taxes promptly paid. 

In this brief review there is space 
only for a few of the more obvious and 
more important points in connection 
with the making of real estate construc- 
tion loans. Enough has been said to 
indicate the extreme complexity of the 
subject and to make it clear that just 
as the building industry has become a 
great major part of the country’s bus- 
iness, so the problem of financing build- 
ing operations has become a major de- 
partment of investment banking and 
one which requires the application of 
the best technical skill, the widest ex- 
perience and the best trained judgment. 


The Peoples National Bank of Ypsi- 
lanti, Michigan contemplates the eree- 
tion of a new bank building. 


About $20,000 will be spent in the 
construction of a bank building for the 
Security State Bank, Alden, Minnesota. 


A new bank building is contemplated 
by The First National Bank, Toma- 
hawk, Wisconsin. 


The First National Bank and City 
Savings and Trust Company of Vicks- 
urg, Mississippi, will remodel and 
enlarge the ground floor of its building. 
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NOVEL AND COMPLETE BANK ARRANGEMENT 


This Los Angeles branch of the Bank of California presents many interesting features, chief among which is that the glass screens before 
the tellers’ ongne stand only 14 inches high, while cash is kept in special drawers beneath the counters to prevent theft. 


on one side o 
cages. 


* * * 
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* * * * 


The interior of the Los Angeles bank of which the plan is shown above. 
The low glass screen upon the counters gives the teller a better opportunity to 
come into close personal touch with customers. 


HE special feature of the recently 
constructed building of the West- 
ern Avenue and 46th Street, Los An- 
geles Branch of the California Bank 
is that the glass screen stands only 14 


inches high above the counter, which is 
of standard height, 42 inches, and the 
tellers’ wickets are a pair of glass doors 
which open inwardly to a right angle 
position, thus leaving no grating or 
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more 


The bank rents a store 
the main floor which helps to pay for the building’s construction, while this space will later be converted into an area for tellers’ 
Notice the comprehensive and convenient safe deposit department. 


other obstruction between the teller and 
The modern idea of tran- 
sacting business with the public is tend- 
ing, in California, toward more direct 
of personalities, and the re 
moval of any obstruction between the 
teller and his customer gives oppor- 
tunity for the teller to take more of a | 
personal interest in his customer. 
cidentally, men are chosen by this bank | 
for their ability 
amount of personality into their bus | 
iness just as much as general knowledge. 


his eustomer. 


supporting 
sereen, and in this bank provision is 
made for four complete tellers’ cages, 
although two 
provided which are nat enclosed by 7 
eages, leaving for the time being addi 


ame r 


windows are 


counters forming the tellers’ cages are 
built of seven ply laminated material 
veneered to 
these laminations in the glue press. The 
sides are provided with cupboards and 
the front with drawers for cash, bills 
and checks. 


Rey 


Fe 


It will oceur to many that the lf 
inches glass screen is nothing more thal 
shield which 
clined, could reach over. 
venience of drawers makes it unnece> 
sary to keep any cash on the counter, 
serving the double purpose of addi 
tional safely plus neatness of appear 
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All of the woodwork of the fixtures 
js mahogany with 8 inches verdi an- 
tique marble base. 

The entire building oceupies a front- 

; age of 37 feet and a depth of 83 
feet 2 inches. It will be seen that 

a store, which is 13 feet 3 inches 
wide is provided, and this will 
help to carry the investment of the 
puilding for a few years until the space 
js required, when the lath and plaster 
partition betwedn the bank and the 
store will be torn down and a duplicate 
set of tellers’ cages provided on the 
other side, giving a central lobby. The 
door to the banking chamber is located 
so that when the store is taken in the 
entrance will be in the center of the 
bank. Exterior of the building is full 
terra cotta. 

The two companion vaults are each 
| 9x12 reinforced concrete. The safe 
| deposit vault is separated from the 
' money vault by a partition. Each 
| vault has doors of the most modern 
design, equipped with triple time locks. 

A burglar alarm system is installed, 
with foot push pedals located under the 
tellers’ counter and other convenient 
places in the bank. 

Branch banks of this institution are 
| built primarily with the idea of con- 
venience and utility, coupled with reason- 
able appearance of stability, and the 
eost of this particular job was as 
an- | follows: 7 
nd- COST OF BUILDING 
rect To contract, extras, fees, ete. .$22,409.00 








Co re 1,250.00 
Te | o lighting fixtures .......... 175.00 
EE ia i Kdisevceserneeks 336.40 
or- Sees 
fal Total Cost of Building...... $24,170.40 
In- | COST OF FIXTURES 
k ® To bank fixtures ..............$4,200.00 
- To Venetian blinds ............ 500.63 
EE TOPMON 6... otc ec coos 349.59 
bus- THORENS GIGA. oo oc ccc cccccscs 525.00 
dve To Diebold 314” vault doors.... 3,460.00 
a ET or ot Sac cieis wrechucleig 0.6 1,300.00 
vith ——- 
lass Total Cost of Fixtures ......$10,335.22 
‘ . Cost of building and Fixtures $34,505.62 
= : Bank of California, Seattle 
_ The Bank of California, Seattle, 


ddi- Washington, purchased the Epler block, 


cork OO the west side of Second Avenue, 
“a between Marion and Columbia Streets, 
arial for $160,000. 

1 ty @ ‘The present building, which is a four 


The © story brick structure, will be torn down 
and and an exclusive banking building two 
bills stories high will be built as the new 
home of the Bank of California. Work 
will start on the building in about six 


> LE months, 

than A feature of the new building will 
1 & be a parking space in the basement for 
con & the automobiles of the bank’s customers. 
eces & A skylight dome roof will give an even 
= lighting to the’ interior. 

we The bank’s present quarters, will be 


occupied by the Seattle Title & Trust 
Company. 








FARMERS EXCHANGE BANK 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
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Breeb Hurst was elected active vice 
president of the Dexter State Bank, 
Roswell, New Mexico. 


B. P. Eubank, for years assistant 
cashier of the American National Bank, 
was made president of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank sueceeding Gen. H. H. 
Denhardt. 


The stockholders of the Farmers and 
Merchants Bank of Henderson, Tennes- 
see, elected the following officers for the 
ensuing year: J. F. O’Neal, president; 
J. W. Stewart, vice president; C. M. 
Williams, cashier; C. M. Purdy; as- 
sistant eashier and J. E. Brown, as- 
sistant cashier. 


The United States Bank of Chicago 
will make an addition to its bank to cost 
$6,000. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a one story building to 
cost $200,000 for the Farrell State 
Bank, Jacksonville, Illinois. 





The Westport Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Westport, Connecticut contem- 
plates the erection of a bank building 
to cost $100,000. 

Fifteen thousand dollars will be spent 
in making alterations to the Bergen- 
line Avenue Trust Company, Union 
Hill, New Jersey. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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CHARTING THE DAILY VOLUME 
OF ROUTINE WORK 


By keeping a constant check on the number of items 
handled the chief clerk of this bank secures a compara- 
tive analysis of working conditions in all departments 


By R. S. CRAMPTON 


AVE you ever wished that you could 

know definitely how many more 
items your bookkeepers were able to 
post after you had installed those new 
power-driven bookkeeping machines? 
And when the work in the transit de- 
partment had increased so much that 
you knew you ought to add another 
clerk to the force, haven’t you prayed 
that you could have the figures on hand 
showing the increased volume so that 
vou could take them to the board of 
directors and give them the facts in 
black on white? 

Evan R. Anderson, chief clerk of the 
State Bank and Trust Company, Evan- 
ston, Illinois, a bank with $6,500,- 
000 in deposits, is able to do all 
these things and more by a _ simple 
system. He receives reports of the 
number of items handled each day by 
the tellers and the workroom clerks and 
the bookkeepers, classifies the facts ac- 
cording to departments, tabulates the 
results for easy reference, and draws up 
graphs for periods of months and years. 
With this data he keeps in close touch 
with the working conditions in all de- 
partments. 

In the first place, the State Bank and 
Trust Company, with a view to secur- 
ing the greatest efficiency from the 
tellers and the clerical force has found 
it advisable to revise radically the usual 
order of performing paying and receiv- 
ing operations. Instead of having a 
separate teller for paving and receiving 
and possibly one or two or three addi- 
tional tellers performing such functions 
as handling savings aceounts, the in- 
dividual teller in this case is entrusted 
with the duties of both paving and re- 
ceiving, and he handles both 
and commercial accounts. 
called the unit teller system. 

Tt has been found that this plan 
results in a number of decided advan- 


savings 


This is 


tages to customers and to the bank. It 
euts down the number of tellers which 
the bank is required to keep at the 
windows. Further, the system renders 
a service to customers by not making it 
necessary for them to spend a lot of 
time traveling from the paying window 
to the receiving window, and then pos- 
sibly to the savings and to other 
windows. This also reduces the amount 
of labor to be performed by tellers, 
because when the customers have to go 
to several windows it means that as far 
as service goes that bank is actually 
handling several more customers. 
Under this unit teller plan the cus- 
tomer is able to select any teller he 
desires. The bank has found that cer- 
tain customers do prefer certain types 
of tellers to do business with, and ae- 
cordingly tellers of different tempera- 
ment and manner have been picked out 
to serve special classes of people. For 
instance, the teller to whom the society 
women are naturally attracted has a 


pleasing smile and ingratiating line of 
conversation. The students from 


Northwestern University gather around 
the window of the teller who used to 
be a gridiron star, while the merchants 
of the town make their deposits as a rule 


with the particularly business-like 
teller. The effect of this is to make the 
customer feel at home in the bank, 


because he knows what sort of reception 
to expect from his teller. The teller 
in turn, gets a better bird’s-eve view 
of the financial affairs of the customer, 
than he could get when the customer's 
work is handled at several different 
windows. 

As items come into the cage the teller 
doesn’t stop to eount them, he merely 
files them in order in a rack having four 
compartments. The only items he 
checks are eurreney and. checks for ex- 
change. 
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The items are collected by the clear. } 


ing department in batches or lots fiye 
times every day and are proved care. 
fully. The teller then puts his stamp 
upon the batches and the items are dis. 
tributed to the various departments, 
At the end of each batch a _ balance js 
struck so that if any errors have 
occurred in the work they are confined 
to small groups. This greatly facil- 
itates checking and also makes it pos. 
sible for the bank to send out a call 
for the customer almost immediately 
after an error has occurred. 

At the end of the day the clearing 
department assembles the tellers’ cash 
figures and thus has a record of whether 
or not the teller covers up. At this 
time a recapitulation is made by the 
clearing department of the work of the 
day in all departments and this report 
is sent to the president’s office so he ean 
see it the first thing in the morning. 

At the end of the day the clearing 
department also compiles a statement 
of all items cleared, listed according to 
departments which is sent to the chief 
clerk. This. includes also a record of 
the number of debit and credit items 
handled during the day by each of the 
ten bookkeepers. 

From all this information about the 
various departments the bank’s statis 
tical department draws up charts show- 
ing the volume of work for periods of 
months and years in such form that the 
eurve of increase or decrease can be 
compared with that of a month ora 
year or two years in the past. 

One large chart shows the progress of 
work in all departments, indicating 


each department by a special color of [ 


ink. With the aid of this compreher- 
sive chart Mr. Anderson is able to se 
at a glance whether any bookkeeper 0 
any department is becoming more 0 
less efficient. After keeping close wateh 
of the chart over a considerable period 
of time he determines just what average 
capacity ean be expected at any point 
in the organization. 
registers an unusual inerease in aly 
department it is a signal that the work 
is becoming too heavy, and the chief 
clerk is then able to take up the matter 
with the manager of the department for 
adiustment. 

If any additional clerks or book- 
keepers ought be added to the foree of 





When the chart © 
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the bookkeeping or any other depart- 
ment, the graph of production for that 
department indicates the need in visible 
terms and Mr. Anderson has no trouble 
convincing the board of directors that 
he needs another man. On the other 
hand, if the chart shows that the work 
of a certain department is falling con- 
siderably below the average, he knows 
when to transfer one of the clerks to 
another department where the chart 
indicates a greater pressure. This helps 
him to keep everyone busy and avoid 
difficulties resulting from insufficient or 
too great work. 

The chief clerk’s comparative analy- 
sis also assists him to determine the 
eost of items going through the book- 
keeping department. He divides the 
number of items by the total of the 
salaries and the result gives the cost of 
posting a single item without trying to 
estimate overhead. At present Mr. 
Anderson says that the cost of a single 
item in this department is two cents. 

By multiplying the cost of an item 
by the number of items on any one ac- 
eount the bank can determine whether 
the account is making a profit or a loss, 
and knows when to put it up to the 
customer if the account is losing money. 

New ways for using the analysis and 
the chart to increase efficiency are con- 
stantly developing. Each month this 
bank shows the beneficial results of 
applying the principles of “scientific 
management” to bank operation. 


MAKING SAVINGS 100% 

IN A HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from page 15) 
county school of less than two hundred 
pupils. In less than five months these 
pupils saved $1000.39 and one room of 
over fifty pupils had a perfect record— 
pupil saved 


every something every 
week. One good feature about this 


school—known as the “Seotland School” 
—was that at least fifty percent of the 
pupils earned the money they saved 
either by doing small jobs around their 
homes or by working for the neighbors 
and in various ways on Saturdays. 

The last month of school this system 
was installed in the Benjamin Franklin 
Junior High School which is one of 
the most complete and _ up-to-date 
junior high schools in the country 
having a building—a “plant” describes 
it better—erected recently at a cost of 
over one million dollars with 1610 
students. The first day the students 
registered 100 percent—every student 
having saved at least one stamp for a 
total of $324.14. During the month the 
pupils saved $1,058.52 and closed the 
school year with a special “Recogni- 
tion Day” at. which time pupils were 
given recognition for excellent work 
done, a part of which was “Excellence 
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display sign problems. 


35 WEST 45TH STREET 
NEW YORK_ 
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‘Reeneateate results” is the unanimous verdict 
of every bank that is using T & T Signs, when 
they speak of the increase in business these signs 


T & T Signs are neat, attractive and dignified. They are 
easy to change and can be used 
bigger business for every department in your institution. 


Write now for our Catalogue B, it illustrates the many 
styles we manufacture and will help you to solve your 


THe TABLET &TicKEt Co. 


1041 WEST ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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in Thrift.” Five rooms were tied for 
first place in thrift, all having a per- 
fect record. The room having the best 
attendance was awarded first prize and 
the other four received honorable men- 
tion. A representative of the bank 
made an address on “Thrift”? and the 
President of the New Castle School 
Board distributed the prizes and awards. 
This system was also installed in one of 
the smaller schools—the Oak Street 
School—and the pupils saved $294.47 
during the month and the award for 
the winning room was a large American 


Flag. 


R. H. Mathewson of Wakefield, Neb- 
raska, was elected president of Group 
3, Northeast Bankers’ Association, at 


the close of the annual convention at 
Norfolk, Nebraska. 
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CHANGEABLE 


Bulletin Boards, Desk and Wall Cal- 
endars, Building Directories, Name- 
plates, Bronze Signs and Tablets. 


Write for Folder 
DAVENPORT-TAYLOR MFG. CO. 


412 Orleans St. 101 W. 42nd St- 
Chicago New York 








Directors of the Rockdale State Bank, 
Rockdale, Texas, elected L. W. Sledge 
to succeed the late Fred H. Graves as 
cashier, with John T. Hale as assistant 
cashier, succeeding L. W. Sledge. Both 
men have been with the bank for several 
years. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our ad’ ortisery 
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At a recent meeting of the Effingham 
County Bankers Federation held at the 
First National Bank of Effingham, 
Illinois, Paul Eiche, president of the 
State Bank of Commerce, was _ re- 
elected president; Harry Alt, cashier 
of the First National Bank of Effing- 
ham, was re-elected secretary-treasurer, 
and H. J. Weber, president of the 
Teutopolis State Bank, was elected vice 
president. 


J. S. Henton, for ten vears connected 
with banking institutions at Bakersfield, 
California and vice president of the 
Bakersfield branch of the Bank of Italy, 
has been promoted to a similar position 
with the Los Angeles branch of the 
institution. 
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Double Your 
Savings Accounts 


The Hillbern System of 
AutomaticSavingsisadem- 
onstrated fact. Even though 
you have spent 5 to 50 years 
to put a given number of 
savings accounts on your 
books, the Hillbern System 
can now double that number 


in 5 to §0 days 


Facts and figures of the un- 
precedented increasein bank 
accounts and bank deposits 
where the system is in oper- 
ation are available to bank 
executives on request. 


Hillbern accounts are auto- 
matic—they grow by them- 
selves, increasing daily by 
huge mass deposits and re- 
newing themselves yearly 
without expense. 


We assume all risk and ex- 
pense ofintroduction. With- 
out obligating yourself in 
any way, write for the com- 
plete details. 


HILLBERN 
THRIFT CORPORATION 


Continental & Commercial Bank Bldg. 
208 South La Salle Street 


CHICAGO 


Copyright, 1923, H. T. Corp. 


BANK FLOAT WINS PRIZE IN 
ST. LOUIS PARADE 
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A King Tut motif cleverly carried out in the decoration of this auto which took part in a recent 
St. Louis parade, won for the Lafayette-South Side Bank the first prize offered byjlocal merchants. 


HE Lafayette-South Side Bank of 

St. Louis, taking advantage of the 
interest shown by the public in things 
Egyptian, turned it into a unique ad- 
vertising proposition in the form of a 
decorated automobile entered in the prize 
auto parade arranged by the merchants 
in the locality of the institution. 


Thirty-eight beautifully decorated 
automobiles were entered in the parade 
which was open to all. The judges of 
the contest were the Mayor of St. Louis 
and other prominent business and pro- 
fessional men. 

The ear of the Lafayette-South Side 
Bank of St. Louis which was awarded 
first prize, was a five passenger touring 
car, decorated to represent a throne. 
The entire body was covered with green 
crepe paper, cut to lend the appearance 
ot palm leaves. Large white and yellow 
flowers also of crepe paper were used 
to add additional color. The _ back- 
ground was an Egyptian scene painted 
in oil. The searabs, vases and artificial 
palms added the real Egyptian touch as 
did also the chauffeur and queen, 
dressed in Egyptian costumes. The in- 
side of the ear was lined with yellow 
satine and on either side of the queen 
were large blue plush cushions. 

The float was designated as an entry 
of the Lafayette-South Side Bank by 
the name in gold letters on white ribbon 


running from the radiator cap to the 
windshield on either side. A painting 
of the bank covered the rear of the car. 
Below the painting was a panel of 
yellow felt to cover the spare tire. On 
this yellow felt were Egyptian figures 
and the slogan—“Sturdy as _ the 
Pyramid.” 


A meeting of the directors of the 
State National Bank of Mount Pleasant, 
Texas, W. H. Seay, who has been active 
vice president, was elected as president, 
to sueceed Dr. T. M. Fleming, deceased. 


R. F. Lindsay, who has been cashier 
of the Guaranty State Bank of Mount 
Pleasant, Texas, since its organization 
in 1912, was elected active vice pres 
ident, and J. B. Turner, assistant 
cashier, was elected cashier to succeed 
Mr. Lindsay. 


R. M. Farrar, a director of the 
Houston branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank, Houston, Texas, for the eleventh 
district, will be acting manager pend- 
ing appointment of a _ successor to 
Floyd Ikard, who recently resigned to 
become manager of the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Bank of Houston. Mr. 
Farrar is a lumberman, at one time 
president of the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers. 
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PIECE of tableware may be 
solid silver without the “‘ster- 
ling” stamp, the accepted “Hall 
Mark” of quality. 

But you don’t know. 


A bank might be honest and efficient 
without Government inspection. 


The Check-Changer 


But you don’t know. 


The check-changer doesn’t forge 
a signature when he can raise a 
genuine check. 


A business concern may be absolutely 
responsible without a commercial 


Se ; = SF The bank that uses plain-paper 


checks is playing into his hands. 
National Safety Paper stops any 
alteration with chemicals, eraser, 


But you don’t know. 


A publication may have the circula- 
tion it claims without verification by 
the Audit Bureau of Circulations. 





or knife—a glaring white spot 


; exposes the change. 
But you don’t know. 


Better Be Sure. Ask your Stationer 


George La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 






THE CIRCULATION OF 


THE BANKERS MONTHLY 


is verified by the A. B. C. 
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A bank and lodge hall, two stories 
high, will be constructed for the Good- 
land State Trust and Savings Bank, 
Goodland, Indiana. It will cost $50,- 
000. 








Interior alterations will be made 
from a hotel building into a banking 
room for The Exchange National Bank, 
Marietta, Pennsylvania. 


The Waterville, Ohio State Savings 
Bank will erect a one story bank build- 
ing to cost $25,000. 


The Jordan National Bank, Jordan, 
New York, plans the erection of a new 
bank building. 


Thirty thousand dollars will be spent 
in the construction of a bank and office 
building by the Rocco Poretta Com- 
pany of Utica. New York. It will be 
one story high. 





Plans are being drawn for an addi- 
tion to the Ironbound Trust Company 
ot Newark, New Jersey. 





The Lineoln Trust Company of 
Seranton, Pennsylvania, will make 
alterations and an addition from store 
and office building to eost $100,000. 











Ten thousand dollars will be spent 


Paul Tompion, boy scout age 16, sat at the president’s desk of S. W. Strauss & Co., Chicago in remodeling the Kenosha State Bank, 
Is on May 22, and took charge of the firm’s activities for a day. Here he is consulting S. J. Kenosha, Wisconsin 
+ Strauss, president (left) and Lawrence F. Stern, vice president, about making a loan. ae ; — 
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Daily 
Serving— 


banks all around you, our 
experience and _ knowl- 
edge of your require- 


ments is seasoned. 


At the same time there 
is an individual treat- 
ment of our correspond- 
ent’s account that earns 
their appreciation. 


All business with cor- 
respondents is handled 
under supervision of our 
Department of Banks. 


™ FIFTHIHIRD 


Nationa Banke CinciNNATI 





A Handy Way 
to Subscribe 


OR those who read THE 

BANKERS MONTHLY occasion- 
ally—why not fill out and mail this 
coupon today Then you will be 
on the regular mailing list. Your 
BANKERS MONTHLY will come 
every month. 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 
Clark, Harrison and La Salle Sts. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Surely, I want 
MONTHLY regularly 


THE BANKERS 
Here's my $5.00.* 


Please enter my name for a years 
subscription. 
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*To the United States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii. the 
Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year. To all other countries, $5.50. 
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ANALYZING ACCOUNTS TO 
INCREASE PROFITS 


(Continued from page 13) 
it must be remembered that it includes 
all assets, and not earning assets only. 

Third Factor: 

The amount of all disbursements 
directly traceable to the account will 
inelude such items as the cost of special 
check books, collections, and interest on 
the account. 

Fourth Faetor: 

The amount of general expense which 
should be equitably apportioned to each 
account is the hardest of the four 
factors to determine. The accompany- 
ing schedule in the panel shows how 
we distribute our general expense over 
the various departments. The propor- 
tions might vary with different institu- 
tions and must be worked out to suit 
the individual needs. It will be seen 
that this gives us a total of $20,252.74 
general expenses applicable to the com- 
mercial department. To this must be 
added the proportion of transit and 
loan department expense which the com- 
mercial department necessitates. This 
gives us a total of $26,347.25 and is 
the analysis expense for the commercial 
department, or the fourth factor. 

FurtHer DistriBuTion oF EXPENSES 

In order to distribute this analysis 
expense of $26,347.25 fairly to each 
commercial department account it must 
be divided according to: 

Ist—Aetivity of accounts. 

2d—Size of accounts. 

3d—Number of accounts. 

In this distribution no exact basis is 
possible. The accompanying schedule 
shows how the actual distribution of 
our analysis expense was made, taking 
into consideration all factors that we 
could determine which would have a 
bearing on this distribution. 

These expenses or costs are now 
apportioned to each account as follows: 

ACTIVITY COST: This is distri- 
buted to the individual account accord- 
ing to the number of items handled, 
whether incoming or outgoing. The 
total activity expense for the quarter 
is $13,836.07 and the total number of 
items handled 437,186, making the cost 
.0317 cents per item. 

SIZE COST: This is distributed to 
the account according to the amount of 


the balanee earried. Our commercial . 
deposits averaged $6,399,000.00 and 
our size expense was $4,842.98. Size 


cost was therefore .757 cents per thou- 
sand for three months. 

NUMBER COST: This is equally 
divided over the number of accounts 
irrespective of activity or size. We 
had 5,134 aeeounts in our commercial 
department and the number expense 
was $7,668.20. Number cost was there- 
fore $1.49 for three months. 


‘ eosts, 


es, 


We have now covered the four gen. 
eral factors to be considered and algo 
the three costs—activity, size, and 
number—which constitute the fourth 
general factor, so let us apply them. 

APPLICATION OF Factors 

Taking our analysis card (Fig. 2) we 
find that the first item called for is the 
“Ledger Balance.” This, as well as the 
item “In Transit,” we get from our 
interest slip (Fig. 1.) The difference 
is, of course, the “Loanable Balance” 
On this balance our gross income js 
figured at 1.1 percent quarterly, deter. 
mined as previously explained. — This 
constitutes the credit side of the ecard, 
The next three items on our analysis 
ecard are: “Tndebtedness—Double.” 
“Tndebtedness—Single” and “Under Re. 
quired Balance.” 

The two classes of indebtedness are 
taken from our loan department credit 
ledgers. We consider that a net balance 
equal to 20 percent of the single name 
indebtedness should be maintained. If 
this net balance as shown above is less 
than 20 percent of the single name in- 
debtedness we make a charge of 11 
percent on this under required balance, 
The rate, vou will notice, is the same 
as applied to net balances. 

The next two items are “Activitv— 
Outgoing” and “Activitv—Incoming.” 
The number of each of these items we 
obtain from the back of our interest 
slips (Fig. 1), where they are entered 
daily from the deposit slips and ledgers 
by the bookkeepers. The expense of 
these items or activity eost, derived as 
explained previously, is figured at .03le 
per item. 

The next item is “Size Cost” of .75e 
per $1,000.00 net loanable balance. 

Next is “Number Cost” of $1.49 
applied equally to all accounts regard- 
less of activity or size. 

Then follow spaees for disbursements 
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directly traceable to the account, such | 


as special check book costs, collection 
interest, ete. For 
these costs are accumulated during the 
quarter on the interest slip as_ they 
occur. 

Of course, the difference between the 
total of these expenses, or costs, and 
gross income represents our profit or 
loss on each account. 

Our analysis card (Fig. 2) provides 
sufficient space on one side for sixteen 
analysis quarters or four years and, of 
course, gives a very complete idea of 
an account over a lengthy period. 

The reverse side of the analysis card 
(Fig. 3) provides spaces for financial 
statements and miscellaneous informa- 
tion about the account. 


While we, of course, use an analysis 


eard for each account, we have al 
alyzed seven actual accounts on one 


eard (this card is not reproduced here) 
which show clearly seven distinct 
types. The first shows a loss due prim 
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cipally to an “under” required balance; 
the second shows a profit because of 
an “over” required balance; the third 
analyzes as a loss because of an average 
in transit in excess of the average 
ledger balance; the fourth is profit- 
able, but not profitable enough, due to 
the fairly large activity, to warrant the 
payment of interest; the fifth, of 
course, is unprofitable because of the 
small balance; the sixth leaves a small 
margin of profit, and the seventh did 
not warrant the payment of $11.44 in- 
terest, because of collection costs. 

Before giving you the results it 
should be explained that we have 
approximately 5,000 accounts in our 
eommercial department; 1,800 of these 
are inactive and are not analyzed, 
because there is practically no expense 
in handling this class of accounts. Of 
the 3,200 active accounts, 2,336 were 
analyzed last quarter and 698 accounts 
were charged with the expense of 
handling. 

It might be said that there were other 
accounts than these 698 which showed 
a loss, but which were not charged, due 
to the fact that they did business with 
some other department or were perhaps 
connected in some way with other ac- 
counts. Approximately one out of 
every seven accounts in our commercial 
department shows a loss under analysis. 


However, the total balances of these 
698 loss accounts amounted to only 


$318,455.00, or less than 5 percent of 
our commercial deposits. 

We also have found that an analysis 
charge prompts the customer to increase 
his balance if possible. The average 
balances of those accounts charged in 
a recent quarter totaled $367,228.00, 
whereas the average balances of the 
same accounts three months later 
totaled $399,003.00, an inerease of $31,- 
775.00—or nearly 9 percent. 

The loss, which we in this way re- 
covered from these 698 customers for 
the three months, was $10,491.27. 


Clyde Hendrix, president of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Bank of Decatur, Ala- 
bama, was re-elected director of the 
Farm Bureau for the districts of Cull- 
man, Lawrence and Morgan Counties. 


Fred C. Barron of Wichita Falls, has 
been elected cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Electra, Texas, succeeding 
Reuben R. R. Cook. Mr. Cook resigned 
to become active vice president of the 
Seeurity National Bank. 





Group Ten of the Illinois Bankers 
Association held at Cairo, Illinois, 
elected the following officers for the 
coming year: John B. Lee of Harris- 
burg, chairman; L. Walker of Cobden, 
viee chairman; George A. Powers of 
Benton, secretary, and John MeKelli- 
gott of Shawneetown, treasurer. 
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Readers will confer a favor 


BANK-LITE 


for Bank Cage Illumination 


BANK-LITE is the ideal light wherever close and con- 
It provides a flood of 
soft, uniform illumination at all foints of the working sur- 
face of desks and change plates, and its perfect diffusion 
of light eliminates all glare from the surface of highly 
calendered ledger paper and other objects. 


tinued application is necessary. 


is directed at useful angles—and 


or desk. 





GET THE BABIES ACCOUNTS 
AND YOU WIN THEIR 
FATHERS’ 

(Continued from page 25) 

Every day for three weeks The Times 
featured the contest on its front page 
with pictures and layouts of the many 
baby entrants. The pictures pulled as 
much as anything, for when parents saw 
the pictures entered they were convinced 
at once that their baby was far prettier 
than any one entered yet. 

As an added feature of the contest 
the bank made a special offer which 
was announced by The Times as follows: 


Today The Commercial National 
Bank made an additional offer of in- 
terest to every entrant. 
The acceptance of this $1 savings 
account offered by the bank to Baby 
Contest entrants automatically enters 
the baby in the bank’s Baby Savings 
Contest. The baby whose account 
shows the largest increase on Dee. 
16, 1923, will be awarded a first prize 
of $25 as a Christmas Stocking gift 
for next Christmas. Second and third 
prizes of $15 and $10 will be awarded 
to the baby accounts showing the next 
largest increases. 
Here then is a unique opportunity 
to start your baby on the Thrift 
Road! Send in your child’s photo- 
graph today. . 
Over 600 babies were entered in the 
contest and the judges found a two 
days’ task their hands trying to 
choose the prettiest babies from out of 
the mass of pictures submitted. The 
announcement of the winners was fol- 
lowed by feature stories in The Times 
of how the winning babies chuckled and 
gvurgled in their baby glee when they 
were presented with the prizes awarded 
by the bank. 

What did the bank get out of it? 
Two hundred and thirty-six baby ae- 
counts in three weeks. Front page 


on 


its source 
concealed or outside the vision of one working at the table 
Write for catalog giving complete details. 


Atlanta 
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_ TYPE S-10615 
With cross - rippled 
polished sheet alum- 
inum_ reflectors — for 
standard lamps of 25 
or 40 watts: 

Sections 18-inch or 
shorter. Steel, $9.00 
Brass or Bronze, 

_ $12.00 
Sections over 18-inch, 
per foot. Steel, $6.00 

Brass or Bronze, 
$8.00 


All the light 
is either 


The Ewin E. Gur Company 


CES'IGNERS = MANUFACTURERS 


Lighting Equipment 


ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
Formerly The Brascolite Co. 


BRANCH OFFICES (Sales and Service) 





Boston Chicago Cincinnati D. 
Los Angeles Minneapolis New toa 
New York Omaha Philadelphia 
Seattle 


Bank-Lite Installation in Teller's Cage of West End 
Savings and Trust Company, St. Louis. Type S-10615 
Bank-Lites ere used here. 





publicity with the best kind of thrift 
talk for the duration of the contest. 
An opportunity to get a personal mes- 
sage and a personal contact with every 
one of the 600 and more homes from 
which babies were entered. The contest 
became the talk of the town. Everyone 
looks at babies’ pictures and so every- 
one was interested. And the bank 
linking itself every day with the absorb- 
ing topic of “babies” was enabled to 
drive home its slogan into all these 
homes—“The Bank of the Peoples.” 


And those baby accounts are stick- 
ing. Our Madison mothers and daddies 
are not robbing their babies’ banks. 
They’re letting that money stay there 
and grow till their babies will need it 
and they are adding to the accounts as 
the months go on. Oceasional follow-up 
letters reminding them of the baby 
savings contest in which their baby is 
entered and of the prize that will be 
waiting at Christmas time for the 
largest account have kept them grow- 
ing. There have been only a few close- 
outs caused by removals from the city, 
and a large proportion have shown an 
appreciable increase in their deposits. 

But the final results were not 
measured in those 236 baby accounts. 
Over 200 new homes have been linked 
to our bank and the of the 
daddies and mothers from these homes 
are going to show a real profit at the 
end of the year. 


accounts 


Harvey L. Elkins, a former president 
of the: Colonial Trust Company, has 
been elected president of the Manheim 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, and 
Charles E. Beury, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of North Philadelphia, a 
vice president. 
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The board of directors of the First 
National Bank and the Farmers’ and 
Miners’ Savings Bank of Albia, Iowa, 
elected J. C. Mabry president of these 
two banks to succeed Mrs. Nannie M. 
Mabry, who had been president for 
several years and up to the time of her 
death. Mr. Mabry has long been a 
director of these banks. He has been 
legal advisor for them for a quarter of 
a century. Mrs. Caroline Drake 
Christie, a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Mabry, was elected a director of the two 
banks to fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of her mother. 


David Kass has been elected a 
director of the Trade Bank of New 
York to succeed Benjamin Fox, re- 
signed. 


George C. Forrey, Jr., formerly of 
Anderson, Indiana, was elected pres- 
ident of the Fletcher American Com- 
pany and first vice president of the 
Fletcher American National Bank. 
Elmer W. Stout was named president 
of the bank. Thomas Taggart was 
elected chairman of the board of diree- 
tors of the Fletcher American Bank. 


R. A. Franks, formerly with the 
Farmers State Guaranty Bank of Lex- 
ington, Oklahoma, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the Purcell Bank and Trust 
Company, made vacant by the appoint- 
ment of James M. Curtis to a place on 
the State staff of bank examiners. 


The banking institution proposed to 
be organized by W. C. Durant has 
obtained a charter and will probably be 
known as the Liberty National Bank in 
New York. This bank will have no 
connection with the Liberty National 
Bank of New York which was merged 
with the New York Trust Company 
some time ago. 


The Coal and Iron National Bank of 
New York has elected a new vice presi- 
dent, John N. Ross, who for the past 
eighteen months has been vice president 
of the Lowry Bank and Trust Company 
of Georgia. 


The Hallidaysburg Trust Company, 
Hallidaysburg, Pennsylvania plan the 
erection of a bank and office building. 
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* HELPING THE NORTHWEST 


FARMER TO SELL 


Co-operative marketing in Oregon has been 
put on a sound basis owing to thorough ini- 
tial organization and high calibre executives 


By R. A. WARD, 


Secretary, Pacific Co-operative Wool Growers Association, Seattle. 


GROUP of the nation’s leading 

business men who have recently 
been lending their assistance to farmers’ 
marketing activities in the South and 
Middle West have termed this form of 
marketing the greatest economic advance 
of a century. 


Co-operative marketing has made 
substantial progress in the Northwest. 
It has its problems the same as any 
other type of business, but these prob- 
lems are being met as they arise. 


Unfortunately, but comparatively 
few of our business men are aware of 
the real progress that has been made or 
the fact that for the most part, the 
co-operatives are being conducted suc- 
cessfully along sound business lines. It 
is only fair to state that the state-wide 
commodity co-operatives now doing 
business in the Northwest have, through 
the channels open to them, adopted dis- 
tributing and accounting systems which 
fit their needs fairly well and which 
have been adopted from older co-oper- 
atives and private businesses with such 
improvements as the exigencies of the 
local situation required. There is an 
erroneous opinion which should be cor- 
rected, to the effect that the state-wide 
farmers’ co-operative organizations are 
not conducted along sound business 
lines. This has no doubt been gained 
from the fact that one of the Oregon 
co-operatives did fail about a year ago, 
perhaps for this reason, but there is 
no more reason why this insinuation 
should be east on co-operatives than 
that we should conclude the banking sys- 
tem to be a failure because of the ocea- 
sional failure of banks. We know certain 
banks that are only too familiar with 
the failure or near failure in very recent 
years of several large private concerns 
engaged in the eanning, lumbering, 
wheat, wool and live stock loan bus- 
iness. From a perusal of the record of 
business failures during the past twelve 
months, it appears that the mortality 
in the ranks of private businesses is 
larger than among co-operatives. On 
the whole, the co-operatives have had 


as low an overhead expense, and as 
low an operating expense for the com- 
modities handled as in the ease of 
private concerns. 


We are acquainted with the financial 
career of three successful co-operatives 
doing an annual business running into 
the millions of dollars, and we have 
been informed by leading Portland 
bankers that not a cent has been lost 
in extending these co-operatives credit 
facilities. As to that phase of financing 
dealing with the issuance of commercial 
paper by co-operatives in a form that 
will meet with the standards required 
by banks from private concerns, it 
should be stated that the Portland 
Clearing House Association and_ its 
leading member banks have formulated 
plans for financing which are being 
followed by these co-operatives. The 
War Finance Corporation and one of 
the leading Portland banks have per- 
fected a form of financing for one of 
the co-operative associations that is con- 
siderably better and of a_ higher 
standard than that required of many 
private business institutions. 


Human nature and sentiment have 
played no part in financing the co- 
operatives as at present carried on. 
The collateral has been of the best, 
chiefly warehouse receipts and in the 
ease of one co-operative, U. S. licensed 
warehouse receipts. The amount loaned 
against such certificates has been ex- 
tremely conservative, leaving a very 
ample margin for protection and this 
amount has also been proportionately 
less than in the ease of private bus- 
nesses. 

The foundation of co-operative mar- 
keting in the Northwest has been well 
laid. The co-operatives now in existence 
were not formed until a very careful 
and searching investigation of the most 
successful of existing co-operatives had 
been made. In this connection, ad- 


vantage was taken of the experience of 
the foremost marketing experts both in 
and out of the U. S. Bureau of Markets, 
the various agricultural colleges, and 
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the co-operatives now functioning. 
The Oregon co-operatives adopted the 
famous California contract plan with 
those improvements which years of ex- 
perience in California had indicated 
should be incorporated in new ¢o-oper- 


ative associations. In bringing this 
about, Aaron Sapiro, nationally recog- 
nized legal expert on _ co-operative 
marketing, the late Harris Weinstock, 


formerly state marketing director of 
California, as well as other authorities 
were employed and gave largely of 
their time to inaugurating the move- 
ment in Oregon. 

Oregon co-operatives now in existence 
have developed themselves, and have 
paid their own way. They have not 
leaned on outside support, nor have 
they received any considerable amount 
of external aid. They have made use 
of the educational assistance offered by 
the extension service of the Oregon 
Agricultural College and the U. S. 
Bureau of Markets in much the same 
manner that private concerns can use 
the same agencies, and are using the 
services extended by the Department of 
Commerce. There has been no special 
privilege extended to co-operatives. 
The Oregon laws do not give co-oper- 
atives special privileges or advantages 
over private concerns. About all they 
provide is the right to organize and use 
enforcible delivery contracts among 
themselves. This is a fundamental 
necessity of farmers’ non-profit organ- 
izations, and is not a special privilege. 

Leading business men, and statesmen 
of the nation have seen fit to endorse 
the Capper-Volstead Co-operative Mar- 
keting Bill which was passed by the 
Congress of the United States, and 
which provides substantially the same 
features as are contained in the Oregon 
Co-operative Law. President Harding 
saw fit to give the matter personal at- 
tention, and expressed his recommenda- 


tion and approval of this form of 
marketing. 
Two state-wide marketing associa- 


tions have not used over fifty percent 
of the lines of credit extended to them, 
and one association has not been able to 
fulfill requests for commercial paper 
made by banks in Western Oregon who 
have found co-operative association 
notes secured by warehouse receipts 
very satisfactory investments. 


So after all, the business end of our 
state-wide commodity associations is 
not in bad shape, and why should it be? 
The personnel of the boards of directors 
of these associations is composed of 
men of high standing and equal in bus- 
iness caliber, resources, and native 
ability to the boards of some of our 
Suecessful business corporations. Be- 
sides being composed of the leading 
farmers of the community a goodly 
number of country banks are repre- 
Sented by their officers and directors. 


S. T. KIDDOO, President 
G. F. EMERY, Vice-Pres. 
J.L. DRISCOLL, Vice-Pres. 
D. R. KENDALL, Cashier 


Capital and Surplus 


$2,000,000 


A. W. AXTELL, 

Assistant Cashier 
H. E. HERRICK, 

Assistant Cashier 
C. L. WISTRAND, 

Assistant Cashier 


Resources over 


$20,000,000 


“LIVE STOCK” SERVICE 


for Correspondent Banks 


If you are at all interested in securing new business 


for your bank it will pay you to investigate the 
“NEW BUSINESS SERVICE” offered by us to banks 


who are or may become our correspondents. 


Address Inquiries to the Advertising and New Business Department 


THE LIVE STOCK 


EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL 


OF CHICAGO 


Many of these men are graduates from 
our university and our agricultural 
college. 

This statement concerning our co- 
operative associations as they now exist 
does not mean that the millenium has 
been approached or that there is not a 
great work still to be done. The move- 
ment is young, and is beset with many 
obstacles because of its youth. These 
obstacles take the shape of a decided 
lack of knowledge and information of 
co-operative principles amongst pro- 
dueers, members and non-members alike, 
and the opposition of country business 
interests who believe the co-operative 
association encroaches upon their field 
and who use their influence to create 
doubt and suspicion among association 
members. 


It is regrettable to state that the 
country banker has in some instances 
been the chief stumbling block to the 
progress of co-operative marketing in 
his community. A wool marketing co- 
operative discovered in its organization 
work, a few banks that were making a 
specified commission per pound for all 
the wool they were able to direct to 
certain buyers. Such bankers are 
opposed to co-operative wool market- 
ing for purely selfish reasons. This 
is one type of banker who is opposed 
to co-operative marketing; the type 
that deals in the product which is to be 
marketed. There is a closely similar 
type of country banker who makes a 
business of financing a local wool buyer, 
wheat buyer, or produce buyer, and 
then splitting the profits on all transac- 
tions. Frequently, this buyer, whose 
only claim to credit is the ability to 
“yustle”’ as it is termed locally, gets 
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eredit when worthy and reliable farmers 
cannot get money to purchase seed 
wheat. 

Then there is the genuine conservative 
old country banker who honestly believes 
that co-operative marketing is wrong in 
principle. He believes that a farmer 
produces a crop, like a sheep produces 
wool, which should be sheared from him 
annually as soon as produced and cashed 
for what it will bring. This type of 
banker believes that the co-operative 
marketing association will concentrate 
the money on deposit in some large 
bank in some large city, and that this 
chanee to get the deposit is small. 
There is some truth in this, but the time 
the funds are away from the local bank 
is comparatively short, as most co- 
operatives are frequently closing pools, 
and the funds are being sent back to 
the local communities. 


One large association keeps its funds 
on deposit in some three hundred 
country banks, but this is not always 
practicable with the smaller co-oper- 
ative marketing associations. These 
little banks eventually receive on de- 
posit for their regular customers, a 
large sum: that formerly left the com- 
munity forever, and which was repre- 
sented by the profits of the large 
regional produce, wool, wheat, or stock 
buyers from some far distant city. 
These buyers have swarmed out over 
the country annually. In one small 
town in Idaho during the fruit buying 
season of 1922, there were seventy-nine 
apple buyers registered at the local 
hotel. This method of selling our farm 
crops removes in profits alone hundreds 
of thousands of dollars that the co- 
operative associations are now redistri- 


94 


buting back to farmers and _ holding 
right at home in the local community 
where bankers and everyone else has 
an opportunity to use them in further 
creating new wealth for the country. 

Through co-operative marketing, more 
of these funds remain in the local com- 
munity; the legitimate middlemen or 
commission merchant still gets his share 
of business, often from the associations, 
but the great surplus of little middle- 
men, and sub-buyvers with their great 
attendant overhead expense and profits 
which have made our distributional sys- 
tem top-heavy are eliminated, and agri- 
culture benefits accordingly. It is these 
facts that the country bankers who are 
opposed to co-operative marketing 
should bear in mind. 


On April 2nd The Oberlin Bank 
Company and The State Savings Bank 
Company of Oberlin, Ohio were con- 
solidated. It is now known as The 
Oberlin Savings Bank Company. The 
building occupied by The State Savings 
Bank Company is being altered and 
enlarged to serve as the home of the 
new institution, and these improve- 
ments are expected to be completed by 
September 15th. In the meantime they 
are operating in both the old offices. 


The Washington National Bank of 
Washington, Indiana, will erect a new 
$65,000 building. 
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In Cleveland It’s 
HOLLENDEN 


- Because it has the dignity that comes from proper 
equipment and years of experience in service. 
Because it knows the requirements of: fastidious 
patronage through having satisfied them. 


WA Because its rooms are clean and comfortable and 
ryy its restaurants are nationally famous. 
Ve Because its aims and its performances have always 
A been to high standards. 

PM Because it is absolutely central to all of the im- 


THE HOLLENDEN HOTEL COMPANY, Cleveland 
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HOW DAIRY FARMING MAKES 
THE COMMUNITY 
PROSPEROUS 
(Continued from page 36) 
distanee north of Sioux Falls. This 
particular man was rather heavily in- 
volved, but rather than sell him out, 
our bank purchased for him on his per- 
sonal note, 14 head of eattle at a cost 
vf $1385.00 in June 1922. Owing to 
the fact that he was unable to make an- 
other agreement with his landlord on 
the 1st of March, 1923, he held a sale 
and disposed of his dairy stock. At 
that time his eattle brought him over 
$1600.00, and from the time he pur- 
chased them until he sold them, he had 
taken over $1600.00 from the sale of 
his milk; this was sold at wholesale at 
Sioux Falls. It is very evident that 
this man was successful in his dairy 

venture. 

Another man who was in the same 
position as the above farmer, only about 
twice as badly off, was financed for 34 
head of dairy eattle and on the Ist of 
March, 1923, he had a net balance of 
over $2500.00. This man’s eattle was 
delivered very shortly after the middle 
of June, 1922, and the milk was sold 
on the Sioux Falls market during the 
period of what has been considered ver) 
low prices for market milk. 

The dairy department of the Sioux 
Falls Trust & Savings Bank is, in a 


way, an innovation in banking and has 
probably committed our bank to a more 
definite program of development along 
some certain line than has been at- 
tempted, except in a very few other 
eases throughout the United States. It 
is simply applying the judgment of the 
officers and directors of our institu- 
tion to the needs of the territory which 
we are trying to serve and to definitely 
work out a remedy for the situation 
which exists. 


T. N. Robbins, stockman-farmer and 
president of the Tom Green County 
Farm Bureau, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Guaranty State Bank of 
San Angelo, Texas. William Schnee- 
man, Jr., was elected vice president. 
Other offieers of the bank are R. F. 
Halbert, vice president, M. P. Dalton, 
cashier, and W. J. Davis, assistant 
cashier. 


The directors of the Community State 
Bank, Bell, California, elected F. E. 
Goodway as president to succeed H. B. 
Little, who resigned. R. C. Hoffman 
of Cudahy was elected vice president, 
and H. L. Porter, cashier, becomes a 
member of the board of directors to 
take Mr. Little’s place. 

The Market Savings Bank of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, will construct a five story 
bank building to cost $100,000. 
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‘HOW WILL CREDIT ACT 
AID FARM BORROWING? 
(Continued from page 10) 

This is the grant of power to make 
money out of commercial paper, and 
enables the Federal Reserve Banks to 
give a rediscount rate of four and one- 
half percent. The farmer is given tax 
exemption on the debentures, but in 
the competitive money market it will 
foree him to pay a discount rate of 
five and one-half pereent. Who has 
the greater subsidy, the farmer or the 

commercial interests ? 

I have no sympathy with the argu- 
ment that the farmer ought to pay 
higher interest rates, because it is 
alleged the risk is greater. The same 
argument was used against the Federal 
Farm Loan system, but the administra- 
tion of the system has demonstrated 
that the higher rates were not 
because of the greater risk, but the 
country banker is not, in the main, to 
blame for the present interest rate. 
The present system is responsible in 
some localities for too high a farm loan 
rate. This law will improve the system 
and result in lower interest rates to the 
farmer without impairing the legitimate 
profit which bankers shall receive from 
their business. 

It was suggested during the course 
of the Congressional debate over this 
measure, that the farmer now has access 
to the Federal Reserve system upon 
the same basis as every business man. 
At first blush this might seem to be true, 
but the most casual analysis of the 


distinctive character of the farmer's 
business disapproves this suggestion. 


The Federal Reserve system deals in 
short-time maturities, but the turn-over 
of the business man is well within these 
maturities, and this great system, there- 
fore, with its broad powers of note 
issue based upon commercial paper is 
peculiarly designed to take care of the 
commercial interests. But agricultural 
paper is not short-term paper, even 
though the country banker fixes a short 
maturity in the note. The farmer re- 
quires a year for the planting, harvest- 
ing, and orderly marketing of his grain, 
and as long as three years for the breed- 
ing, fattening and marketing of his live 
stock. He has not been given credit 
facilities comparable to the business 
man’s system, unless the system is based 
upon this fundamental difference in the 
two types of credits and commodities 
mvolved. Agriculture’s recent disastrous 
experience affords abundant evidence of 
the necessity for recognition of the 
farmer’s credit problems. When the 
call eame to the country bank to liqui- 
date its indebtedness to the city cor- 
respondent or the ‘Federal Reserve 
Bank, it was passed on to the farmer, 
Who was forced to market his crops 
and his immature herds in such volume 
and on such short notice that the market 
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OR one hundred and _forty- x 
seven years the United States \ 
of America 
living expression of a principle 
that has given spiritual, political and mental 
millions. Her example has 
kept alive some spark of faith and hope 
in other parts of the world where human 
beings have been crushed into a subjection 


of mind and body inconceivable to a free- 
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was so depressed that the price realized 
was less than the eost of production, 
and thousands of farmers and hundreds 
of banks failed, not because agriculture 
or agricultural banks are fundament- 
ally unsound, but because the very 
nature of agriculture would not permit 


of the sudden conversion of the assets - 


of the American farmer into cash. 
That this attempt to force unsound 
liquidation did not result more dis- 
astrously was due in part to the fact 
that the government in the midst of the 
crisis made $500,000,000 of government 
funds available to check the tide of 
enforced liquidation. Yes, the farmer 
needs better prices, but credit at the 
right time saved many thousands who 
were facing ruin. 

This new system will place upon a 
permanent basis that which the govern- 
ment found could be made of real serv- 
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ice to country. banking and agriculture 
on an emergency This system 
anticipates the need without waiting for 
loss, privation and ruin to force emer- 


basis. 


geney action. Was the emergency 
legislation making available a_ half 
billion dollars of government capital 


unsound? How much more truly then 
can congress be credited with wise fore- 
sight in its recognition of the peculiar 
nature of agricultural credit needs, in 
giving it a system of eredit which syn- 
chronizes with the farmer’s business? 

Let us analyze briefly the country 
banking situation today. Many country 
banks are undereapitalized. Deflation 
has demonstrated that they are earry- 
ing too much paper of indefinite matur- 
ity. Much farm borrowing is for a 
longer period than the bank of deposit 
ean prudently grant. Experience has 
taught them that excessive use of the 
rediscount privileges is fraught with 
danger. The country banker desires 
to serve, but these conditions inherent 
in the system itself causes him to re- 
striet agricultural borrowings below the 
normal needs of his community. 

How will the Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks remedy this condition? 
The Farm Loan Board is encouraging 
the organization of Agricultural Credit 
Corporations under existing state laws. 

Who shall organize these corpora- 
tions? The country bank is the safest 
and most logical point of origin for 
rediscounting with the Federal Interme- 
diate Credit banks. The farmers would 
prefer to follow the leadership of 
country banks in these organizations, 
rather than to assume the capital and 
managerial responsibilities involved. 
This will afford them means for the 
extension of service where needed, and 
will make for a healthier condition of 
the country banks. It is not, of course, 
intended that the bank capital or obliga- 
tion shall in any manner be involved 
in these corporations, but the official 
personnel of the country banks can 
most properly become the leaders in the 
development of this system. With such 
institutions officered and served by the 
officers of the bank, the expense would 
be small, and since they would have 
no deposit liabilities, they could safely 
rediseount five or six times the initial 
capital. The Federal Intermediate 
Credit banks, under the rules promul- 
gated by the Farm Loan Board, are 
authorized to rediscount for such Agri- 
cultural Credit Corporations upon a 
minimum paid-in eapital of $10,000. 
A one and one-half percent margin 
upon the rediscounting of a fair volume 
of business, plus the interest on its 
capital loaned, would produce a very 
good return, the net result being that 
the longer-term paper would be taken 
out of the country bank, where it does 
not belong, and that better service and 
reduced rates will be given borrowers. 
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AMERICAN FUNDS FINANCE 
THE WESTERN CANADA 
FARMER 


(Continued from page 24) 

ing a loan makes application to the 
secretary, stating the purpose of the 
loan, and submitting a statement of 
his assets and liabilities. If his applica- 
tion is approved he is granted a line 
of eredit for a year, and all the per- 
sonal property he acquires through the 
proceeds of the loan is subject to a lien 
in favor of the society. The rate of 
interest payable by the borrower must 
not exceed seven percent per annum. 
Until March 1920 the banks furnished 
the loans at six percent but when they 
decided to raise the interest legislation 
was passed establishing the Provincial 
Savings Banks which accept deposits 
from all sources and pay four percent 
interest. 


Long-term or mortgage eredit is 
provided in Manitoba through an act 
passed in the same year which created 
the Farm Loans Association to act as 
a loaning agent between the govern- 
ment and the farmers. The associa- 
tion is managed by a board of five 
members. The capital stock is $1,000,- 
000, divided into $5.00 shares. Every 
borrower must subseribe and pay cash 
for shares to the extent of 5 percent 
of the amount of his loan and loans are 
secured by a first mortgage. Loans 
must not be for more than $10,000, 
must not exceed 50 percent of the value 
of the property mortgaged, and must 
be used solely for agricultural develop- 
ment. Sinee 1917 more than $8,000,- 
000 has in this wise been loaned to 
Manitoba farmers. 

The sister province of Saskatchewan 
quickly got into line with Manitoba. 
There had been agitation for many 
vears to secure better rural financing 
and as far back as 1913 the government 
appointed a board to _ investigate 
methods for securing money for provin- 
cial farmers at lower interest. The war, 
however, intervened and it was not 
until 1917, shortly after the passing of 


the Manitoba legislation, that the 
Saskatchewan Farm Loans Act came 
into being. 

The act did not cover short-term 
credits but provided for long-term 


credits, following very much along the 
lines of the Manitoba Act. The chief 
differences were: (1) No maximum was 
stated for any individual loan. (2) 
All the money for the board’s purposes 
was to be provided by the Provincial 
Treasurer. (3) First mortgages received 
by the board were to be handed over 
to the Provincial Treasurer as security 
for the loan. Something over four 
thousand loans have been made under 
the Saskatchewan Act to provincial 
farmers for an amount approximating 


$10,000,000. 





Immediately on top of the other two 
prairie provinces Alberta introduceg 
three separate acts to cover different 
phases of farm financing. Under the 
Livestock Encouragement Act five or 
more farmers may form an association 
and apply to the provincial government 
for a loan to be used in purchasing 
cows and heifers, and, if desired, the 
joint purchase of a pure-bred bull, 
which must not cost more than ten per. 
cent of the loan. Each member may 
borrow up to $500, the money being 
borrowed on the joint and several notes 
of the members, guaranteed by the 
government. 


Short-term credit in Alberta is pro. 
vided by the Co-operative Credit Act 
which is very similar to the Rural 
Credits Act of Manitoba, the chief dif. 
ference being that the rate of interest 
to be paid by the borrowers is not a 
fixed rate but is decided by agreement 


between the society and the bank as | 


lender. In 1917, also, the Alberta 
Farm Loan Act, for long-term credits, 
was passed but has never been put into 
operation. 


The same year saw the Land Settle. 
ment Board established in the province 
of British Columbia. This board re. 
ceives advanees from the Provincial 
Treasurer and grants 


pose which will maintain or increase 
agriculture or pastoral production. 
The minimum loan is $250 and _ the 
maximumu $10,000, and must not be 
for more than 60 percent of the value 
of the property mortgaged. The rate 


of interest on loans is arranged as | 


nearly as possible by adding not over 
1%4 percent to the rate paid by the 
government. Two kinds of loans are 
made under this act—long dated loans 
for 15, 20, and 25 years; and short 
term loans for not less than 3 and not 
more than 10 years. 


eases. Over 400 loans for an aggregate 
of more than $850,000 have been made 
by the Board in British Columbia. 


Apart from the governments and the 
banks there have been certain orgat- 
izations so vitally interested in the 


success and prosperity of the western | 
farmer as to undertake certain ameliora- | 


tion of conditions which amounts to 


financing in order to ease his road or | 


tide him over bad times. The Canadian 
Pacifie Railway, for instanee, as the 
largest land owner in western Canada 
and interested rather in developing 


traffic producers than acting as an ef 
acting real estate agent, has extended ¢ 
leniency of treatment to its clients tat 


tamount to financing. Land payments 
on low priced lands were extended over 
twenty years; payments due were rt 





peatedly carried over in hard times: F 
from time to time in periods of stress | 
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security of first mortgages for any pur. | 


A short term loan | 
must not exceed $5,000 except in special © 
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large sums were advanced on pur- 
chasers’ accounts in settlement of taxes. 
Direct financing was effected, and is 
still in force, in the case of homemakers 
upon irrigated lands where the com- 
pany is so sure of the ultimate success 
of experienced farmers that, granted 
they have the necessary farming equip- 
ment and can make the first payment on 
the land, it assists them with a loan of 
$2,000 for the erection of buildings, 
fencing, well drilling ete. 

The present year has been similar 
treatment when, owing to depression in 
western Canada, farmers became poor 
risks, banks practically ceased to fune- 
tion, and agriculturalists making pay- 
ments on land became discouraged. 
This company had some 30,000 farmers 
making payments to it, many of whom 
had seriously fallen behind and to 
improve their state an amortization 
plan was formed lumping all payments, 
interest, and deferments together, and 
making small annual payments to cover 
a thirty-four year period. This put the 
farmers in a better position immediately 
to secure loans by improving their posi- 
tion and raised the tone of the country 
by creating a precedent other land 
owners had to follow. 

Though it is not generally known an 
increasing amount of western Canadian 
agricultural financing is being done 
each year by United States cap- 
ital invested in farm mortgages the 
volume of which in average years 
exceeds five million dollars. The 
western Canadian farm mortgage has 
become a favorite method of American 
investment in Canada. Many United 
States investors in a conviction that the 
territory offers one of the best possible 
outlets for the investment of savings 
or speculation refuse other manner of 
investing their funds and certain broker- 
age houses have come to deal exclusively 
in these farm mortgages. 


Governments and the more powerful 
organizations of the country combine 
their efforts in Canada in an endeavor 
to preserve and maintain the prosper- 
ity of western Canada and in this 
work are ably aided by eapital from 
the United States. An intelligent com- 
prehension of the peculiar problems 
and difficulties attendant upon initiat- 
ing farm enterprises in a new and un- 
developed country will see in the neces- 
sity for such financing no indication of 
soundness or instabilitv. Rather must 
the readiness with which the necessary 
Money is constantly forthcoming from 
all directions be accepted as a general 
unwavering faith in western Canada 


and the future prosperity of its pioneer 
farmers. 


The Hallidaysburg Trust Company, 
Hallidaysburg, Pennsylvania plan the 
erection of a new building. 
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WHEN ADVERTISING IS 
A SOUND INVESTMENT 


By JOSEPH BAILY 
Vice President and Cashier, The Fidelity National Bank, Spokane, Wash. 


BANK has nothing to sell but 

service; a phrase or a statement 
which is very easy to roll off the tongue. 
Yet a banker has a very definite article 
of merchandise to sell to the community 
in which he does business, and that is 
Credit, and in the distribution of this 
merchandise, wisely, the banker per- 
forms a service to his patrons and to 
his city. Unlike any other business pos- 
sibly, the customers of a bank furnish 
the basis for the article which the banker 
has to sell. In performing this service 
to his community the banker owes a 
duty to keep the deposits of his bank 
up to the point where his bank can 
function in the community, to the end 
that all the legitimate business of that 
city can be supplied with that necessity 
of modern commerce—Credit. 

The savings of a community must be 
kept up to the level where the stream of 
eredit can flow into the business chan- 
nels as naturally as the waters of an 
irrigation system flow from the reser- 





voirs which gather and hold the supply. 
Now, to perform this service to his 
patrons the banker must continually ad- 
vertise, but his advertising must be cam- 
paigns or education. Education tend- 
ing to show the people the proper fune- 
tion of a bank in the community; educa- 
tion tending to show the safeguards 
thrown around the care of their money 
entrusted to the bank, and education 
showing that the individual only can 
prosper as he has the ability to save. 
Bankers owe a duty to their patrons to 
take the mystery out of the banking 
business and it can only be done through 
proper educational advertising. There 
are no bargains to offer in the banking 
business, but once the people of the 
community are educated to the fact that 
the banks of their city can only prosper 
as they prosper, and that the whole 
business structure of their city depends 
on the prosperity of their banking sys- 
tem, then the millennium for the bank- 
ing business will have arrived. 
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FRANKLIN TRUST, 
PHILADELPHIA 


The story of the growth of The 
Franklin Trust Company, Philadel- 
phia, in the short space of 20 years is 
a remarkable one. Starting in small 
quarters in an uptown location, where 
its possibilities were regarded as 
limited and then reaching during a 
period of five years total deposits of 
$400,000, the institution as a_ result 
decided in June 1909 to move its office 
from the uptown location to the heart 
of Philadelphia at 15th and Market 
Streets. There were few banks in this 
vicinity and it was not looked upon as 
a banking locality. In a short period 
of time the wisdom of this move was 
more than justified by the increased 
volume of business acquired by the 
company. One reason for this may be 
due to the fact that the Franklin Trust 


Company is the largest trust company 
in Pennsylvania maintaining a day and 
night service. It is open from 8:30 
A. M. to midnight. 

In 1922 the bank decided to equip its 
bookkeeping entirely with machinery 
and where forty-two employes handled 
the work thirty-three now give even 
better service. An interesting phase 
of this was that no man lost his posi- 
tion by the switch; all were transferred 
to other departments, and young women 
took their places. 

The unit teller system, whereby de- 
posits and withdrawals are taken care 
of by one teller, has been adopted. To 


operate day and night service requires 
two shifts of employes, one coming on 
at 8:30 to 4:30 P. M. and the other 
from that hour to midnight. 

The bank recently purchased new 
building 
Streets. 


at Fifteenth and Chestnut 
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OUTLOOK IN BUSINESS 
REASSURING 


Notwithstanding a sharp change | 
that has come over business sentiment 
recently, trade throughout the country | 
is being conducted at an active pace F 
Labor is practically all employed, and 
even at the current elevation of price 
the demand for goods continues suf. 
ficiently strong to warrant full time and 
overtime, with high wages offered by 
employers in an effort to extend their 
working forces and keep abreast of 
orders. 

That there has been a change in bus. 
iness sentiment every one knows, and, 
all things considered, it is not a matter | 
of unmixed regret that the public 












temper should now be different than it 
was a month or six weeks ago. Then, 
in the enthusiasm of rising prices, | 


rising wages, and a rapid turnover of | 
goods, there were signs that the situa- | 
tion was getting out of hand and that 
speculative activity was playing an in- 
creasing part in what was under way, F 
In March and April, and as recently 7 
as in the early part of May, the con- 
viction seemed to be general that prices 
were embarked on a prolonged upward 
course and that nothing could halt pro- 
duction or check the forward sweep of | 
prosperity. With the opening of June 
a new state of mind is manifest, the 
change having been one that has re 
stored to business men a cool judgment 
of affairs and a vision of the situation 
in its true relations. 

Discretion is now the order of the 
day, and instead of a speculative ac | 
cumulation of materials at rising prices, 
with a duplication and reduplication of 
orders like that which led to disaster 
in 1920, a spirit of caution is disclosed, 
and there is no longer the rush to make 
extended commitments or distant deliy- 
eries or to accelerate the ie 
upward swing in the price movement © 
With speculative buying tapering off, 
and with the business world taking 4 
sane view of things, the conviction that 
prices must continue to rise rapidly i | 
no longer generally held. Under the 
cireumstances, the change is healthful; 
it will serve to extend the prevailing 
prosperity and turn it into the lasting 7 
kind, for it is axiomatie that the way) 
to avoid depression is to prevent the > 
development of extravagance during the} 
prosperity phase of the business cycle 

There has been no fundamental, de 
velopment to halt production or bring & 
about collapsing prices and unemploy- F 
ment during the coming months, and E 
though the severe decling which ot) 
eurred in security values has bee® 
looked upon in many quarters as a 
ill omen, giving signs of an impending 
setback in business activity, it is not 
improbable that the importance and 
degree of the stock market’s prophet! F 
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has been considerably over-estimated, 
as has occasionally been the case before. 
Wall Street’s judgment is human, and 
therefore fallible; moreover, violent 
upward and downward swings in 
security prices are often due to cir- 
cumstances other than those arising 
from the volume of trade. The outlook 
in nearly all the basic industries is on 
the whole reassuring, and activity will 
econtinne unless price advances and 
wage advances go further than they 
have done, and throw business wholly 
out of balance. What is going on in 
the building trades is a fair warning 
of what may come if speculative upbid- 
ding of prices is resumed and is carried 
too far, and if misguided counsels pre- 
yail among the ranks of the workers. 
The building boom has been recognized 
as supplying a considerable part of the 
foundation of our structure of national 
prosperity, but this boom has encoun- 
tered such an obstacle in the way of 
high costs that construction activities 
have been checked in New York City 
and other parts of the country. With 
inereasingly excessive costs of material, 
and with workmen becoming increas- 
ingly unreasonable in their demands, a 
general wave of protest has resulted 
in a suspension of operations, and this 
has halted building projects running 
into many millions of dollars.—Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, New 
York. 


BUSINESS FUNDAMENTALLY 
SOUND 


The weight of well grounded opinion 
is to the effect that business is still on 
a firm basis. Production has been 
against actual orders. In certain lines 
of business a delayed seasonal move- 
ment of goods has resulted in some ac- 
cumulation on wholesalers’ shelves and 
in warehouses. However, the important 
point is that there is a far closer ad- 
justment of production and consump- 
tion than was found at the peak of 
business in 1920. Profits have been 
made and dividends are being paid. 
In few instances have costs risen to the 
danger point. Commodity prices are 
not running wild, for the simple but 
important reason that sellers are keep- 
ing their eyes fixed on what buyers will 
and will not pay. There is no tension 
in the money markets and business men 
are still cautious in making commit- 
ments. 

Though business sentiment has its 
day to day effect on the trend of bus- 
mess, the cyclical movements of senti- 
ment and business are of first importance. 
To gauge these major movements prece- 
dent is often sought. If precedent is 
In point, the contraction stage of a bus- 
iness cycle does not begin with condi- 
tions as at present. A major down- 
Swing of business has regularly been 
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accompanied by large inventory accum- 
wations and the stress of increased 
costs and tension in the money markets. 
—Continental and Commercial Banks, 
Chicago. 


STEEL INDUSTRY GAINS 50 
PERCENT IN A DECADE 


With the steel industry of the United 
States operating around 91 per cent of 
its total capacity, action of the stocks 
of the leading steel companies market- 
wise cannot be regarded otherwise than 
as disappointing. Steel production is 
now running at the rate of about 
47,000,000 tons a year, an output which, 
if continued over the full year, would 
make the current twelve months a 
record breaking period in the industry, 
surpassing even 1917, in which our out- 
put of steel was over 45,000,000 tons. 

In analyzing the position of the steel 
industry, due regard must be given to 
the various consumptive channels into 
which the products of our steel plants 
enter. According to data compiled by 
the Iron Age, ingot capacity of the 


United States is divided along the 
following lines: 

Automotive industry ............ 10% 
RIGS aia 55 iaisieiciaweaisieeibes 22% 
Building and construction ....... 15% 
Oil, gas, water and mining ...... 10% 
TERTURINRO 5c. «0 des sts Salas glpeieeis 4% 
Pao GOMAINGLS «)..<.5,0:3 5568 oni. sis 4% 
BIRRIORENT ..os0551 564. a:s, snbicnte ewer eclets 7% 
AW other purposes .65...55651.00 28% 


From 1913 to 1923 the steel ingot 
production of the country has increased 
from 31,000,000 tons a year to 47,000,- 
000 tons annually, or a gain of more 
than 50 per cent. In this ten years 
many new uses have been found for 
steel and these appear to be steadily 
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widening. For almost half of this ten- 
year period our steel plants were largely 
given over to the manufacture of war 
materials and munitions and we are now 
endeavoring to catch up with delayed 
items in our national development, pro- 
viding rails and equipment for our rail- 


100 


roads and bringing up our building and 
housing facilities to present day require- 
ments, this, of course, meaning that at 
the present time our steel plants in all 
probability are meeting more than the 
average normal demand for their 
products. 

Substantially all the present demands 
upon our steel plants are from domestic 
sourees only. In 1913 our exports of 
steel products were 2,760,000 tons and 
in 1917 they were 6,468,000 tons, while 
for the first four months of this year 
exports were but 598,483 tons, or at a 
rate of slightly less than 1,800,000 tons 
annually. Failure of the steel stocks to 
respond to present apparent prosperity 
in the steel business may therefore be 
due to two causes, one of these being 
the feeling that steel operations at the 
present time are largely above those 
which would meet normal requirements 
of the country and that when we once 
catch up on our delayed program for 
housing, rehabilitation of railways and 
equipment and other such items, there 
will come a material decline in the de- 
mand for steel, and operating on a 


Good 


Management 
of Coal Properties 


There are no dark secrets or 
mysterious methods by which 
Peabody management adds to 
the profits of coal properties. 


The results accomplished are 
due to common-sense business 
methods; wise handling of funds 
both in saving and spending; 


tested systems of development 
that promote future econom- 
ical operation; comprehensive 
knowledge of the most effici- 
ent mining methods acquired 
through long and varied exper- 
ience, and above all a vigorous, 
aggressive, seasoned organiza- 
tion functioning smoothly un- 
der intelligent and capable di- 
rection. 


Proof of the value of Peabody 
Mine management is found in 
its steadily growing clientele. 


Descriptive booklet mailed on 
request. 
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One of World’s Great Banking Centers 








View from Bartholomew Lane, Home of the Westminster Bank, Limited, formerly the 
London County Westminster & Parr’s Bank, Limited; on left, Bank of England; on right 
Parr’s Bank, which is now part of Westminster Bank. 


normal basis only a portion of our great 
steel producing capacity will be utilized. 

The other is, that instead of export- 
ing our steel products in large quantities 
again when restoration of Continental 
Europe is brought about, we may have 
to meet competition within our own 
borders from foreign sources. In this 
connection the question of prices and 
production costs will be an important 
factor. Labor and fuel costs in this 
country are high and despite present 
comparatively high prices for steel 
products the margin of profit to the 
manufacturer is not large. Europe may 
be able not only to fill all her own re- 
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quirements but also meet our steel mal) 
ufacturers on their own ground becaut! 
of lower wages, decreased costs of mat} 
ufacture and her great modern ste) 
plants erected to meet her war needs-— 
W. J. Wollman & Co. Review. 










The Peoples Savings Bank of Jacke 
son, Tennessee, has moved its bankimy 
house from its present location to om) 
nearby, which will be its temporal 
home until the new eight story buildig 
is completed. This new skyscraper wl 
cost approximately $250,000 and wi 
be ready for occupancy within @ 
months. 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT: 33 Celetnaulice, Prague, 


in the Palace of the former 
Agricultural Bank 
of Bohemia 
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AND Capital Fully Paid 


AGRICULTURAL Ke 210,000.000.— 


BANK Ké 60,000.000.— 


Resources over 


BonEM!! _ Ké 2,650,000.000.— 


The Industrial and Agricultural Bank of Bohemia is merger of the 
following banks: 


Bohemian Industrial Bank, Prague, Established 1898: 
: Agricultural Credit Bank of Bohemia, Prague, Established 1868: 
Commercial and Industrial Bank, Moravska, Ostrava, Established 1898: 


Prior to the fusion of the Bohemian Industrie! Bank with the Agricul- 
tural Credit Bank of Bohemia, the latter Bank had acquired all branches 


of the All, ine Verkehrsb nn i aki 
CHECOSLOVAKIA (a Se rere 
ASSETS: DECEMBER 3ist, 1922 LIABILITIES: 


ee ee 122,711.456.86 Capital fully paid up . ne 210,000,000, — 
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Bills of Exchange 356,694.819.91 Savings Deposits 604,278.035.32 
Checoslovak and Foreign Securities _,, 78,859.197.98 Commercial Deposits ....-. 1,778,535.588.70 
Participations . .» 0 .-2...'+ y  %73,478.994.26 Outstanding Coupons 23.166.— 
Loans Se ee ee 1,870,332.228.39 Unpaid Dividend 151.904, — 
Mortgage Loans... + ee 20,951.300,— Transient Items, guarantees etc. . , 189,186.064.94 
La ks ie en 25,166.650.73 Miscellaneous Liabilities 168,721.22 
Furniture and Fixtures. ....- 4, 5,605.901.90 Undivided Profits .. . 32,285.861.29 
Transient Items, guarantees etc. . , 175,205.564.39 
Miscellaneous Assets «..6..y 1,629,123.47 
Ké 2,894,301.161.54 


Ké 2,894,301.161.54 
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Correspondents in All Parts of the World 
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In order to prevent losses we must 
either return to the pre-war regu- 
lating system or devise a new plan 


By HENRY A. E. CHANDLER 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
EXCESS GOLD SUPPLY 








Economist, National Bank of Commerce in New York 


HE administration of our huge gold 
fund constitutes our greatest un- 
solved financial problem left by the 


war. Many of the impediments to 
sound business development growing 


out of the abnormalities created by the 
war have been gradually removed and 
if this one problem could be solved 
there is reason to believe that we could 
feel reasonably confident of the future 
trend of industry. 

We are technically on the gold stand- 
ard. All of our credit instruments prac- 
tically are payable in gold; commo- 
dities and services can be converted 
into gold and we have free gold market. 

We know, however, that in reality we 
have no such condition of stability as 
these terms suggested before the war. 
Under present conditions the privilege 
of converting our currency and our 
commodities and services into gold is 
the privilege of converting them into a 
commodity of highly unstable value. 
The free gold market is free to the 
extent that, theoretically, gold may flow 
in or out at will. Practically, however, 
there exists no such thing as a free gold 


market because the larger part of the 
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world market for gold is dead. Our 
ports have been open to the free inflow 
of gold in such quantities as to destroy 
a part of the value of what we already 
possessed. It is impossible, however, 
to send the excess gold out and to keep 
it out under present conditions. 

This situation has already led to a 
drastic fall in the value of money. This 
fall has wiped out an important part 
ot the past savings of the most thrifty 
workers; has created in the last several 
years fictitious profits and surpluses, 
has led to wide speculation and _ ulti- 
mately much loss; has interfered with 
the development of sound business; has 
at times so thoroughly dislocated the 
normal prices of the goods and services 
of various classes of producers as to 


cause great unrest and_ discontent 
among farmers and laborers; and 


finally has contributed a wage problem 
that even today threatens much disturb- 
ance to industry. 

If similar losses are to be prevented 
in the future we must either return to 
the old automatie system that regulated 
credit before the war or we must devise 
a new plan that will protect the value 
of our money and give assurance to 
American business that credit in the 
future will be administered in a way 
consistent with sound business develop- 
ment. 

Before the great war the stability of 
the currencies of the world was main- 
tained to an important degree by an 
automatie system of regulation. This 
system was governed by world-wide 
eurrents of commerce and finance to 
which all great countries contributed 
but which none controlled. 

Practically all of the great countries 
were on the gold standard. The general 
acceptability of gold and the ease and 
cheapness with which it could be shipped 
made gold an important equalizer of 
business and _ financial conditions. 
Whenever a disequilibrium occurred as 
between two or more nations or when- 
ever a considerable maladjustment in 
the domestic credit conditions of any 
country occurred, the gold movements 
soon brought conditions back to normal 
relations. 

The actual process by which the gold 
served to equalize the credit conditions of 
the world was extremely complex. It 
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operated, however, in response to the 
very simple and general principle that 
gold and eredit, like goods and services, 
tend to seek the most profitable markets, 

These movements were not always in- 
stantaneous or in exact proportion to 
credit needs, and often conflicting ten- 
dencies were in operation at the same 
time. Under the highly perfected sys. 
tem of international banking, however, 
after taking account of foreign ex- 
change conditions, it was profitable to 
transfer gold from one country to an- 
other in response to net differences in 
the interest rate that were small as 
compared to the value of the service 
rendered. 

If, at any time, the reserves deemed 
necessary for carrying on the normal 
volume of business in a_ particular 
country appeared to be falling below 
the credit needs of the country, the 
central banks prepared to act. If 
neither the price situation, the position 
of the exchange, nor the rate of interest 
appeared to be such as to create with 
sufficient promptness the needed inflow 
of gold from other countries, the 
central banks, by raising the discount 
rate, could attract gold and thus main- 
tain an adequate base for credit needs. 

Conversely, if, in a_ particular 
country, an excess of gold created a 
fund of credit in excess of the needs of 
business, money rates would fall and, 
if this condition obtained for any ex- 
tended period, it would become profit- 
able to export the excess gold to the 
foreign center where the highest profit 
could be made by the loan of the credit. 

This fall in the money rates could be 
effected by a reduction of the rediscount 
rate in the country having the excess 
gold, for such a reduction immediately 
exercised a direct or a psychological in- 
fluence in depressing other rates. Or, 
if not accomplished by a reduction of 
the rediscount rate, the natural compe 
tition of bankers to put idle funds to 
profitable use would tend to reduce the 
money rate. 

In all likelihood, however, although 
not necessarily so, any excess of 
gold in one country in such propor- 
tions as to threaten serious inflation or 
to disturb the normal relations between 
the volume of available. credit and the 
volume of production would reflect 4 
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shortage of gold in another country. 
Without any conscious effort on the 
part of the banks of the country pos- 
sessing redundant gold to adjust the 
gold supply to the credit needs, the 
raising of the rediscount rate in the 
foreign country having the shortage 
would make profitable the shipment of 
gold and the country with redundant 
gold would automatically be relieved. 

As a matter of fact the adjustment 
before the war was so delicate that a 
serious exeess or shortage seldom oc- 
eurred. Indeed, so closely was the 
eredit situation of the principal nations 
watched that most of the large needs 
for eredit were foreseen by interna- 
tional banks and when the time of need 
for additional credit arrived, the money 
was already on the spot. 

Thus, through the working of the 
universal desire of men to place their 
goods and credit in the best markets, 
there was gradually developed in the 
one hundred years before the world 
war, the most efficient financial service 
that the world has ever known. 

One of the greatest economic wrecks 
of the war was the destruction of this 
system of automatic credit adjustments. 
The two greatest essentials of the sys- 
tem, namely the universality of the gold 
standard and the undoubted soundness 
of the eredit of the nations, were im- 
paired. 

The injury of this dislocation was 
not limited to the belligerent countries 
or even to Europe. Before the war, 
the domestic monetary and credit systems 
of all the principal countries had grown 
to function so completely in harmony 
with the world credit system, and the 
domestie mechanism of credit control— 
both that of expansion and contraction 
—had become so engaged with world 
mechanism of control that the wreck of 
the world system left the domestie sys- 
tems of the nations without adequate 
means of control. 

The break-down of the old automatic 
system has thrown upon the Federal Re- 
serve system a responsibility that was 
never contemplated by its founders. 
This system presupposed the working 
of normal forces that automatically ad- 
justed the greater dislocations in the 
credit mechanism. The Federal Reserve 
system, therefore, was intended to ex- 
ereise control only of the smaller ad- 
justments within the limit of the control 
first established by the laws of supply 
and demand working in a world free 
gold market. 

It is of highest importance that at the 
earliest possible date we return to the 
old system of automatic control or con- 
struet some new arrangement that in 
its adjustment of credit to business 
needs will approach the efficiency of 
that system. In working toward either 
of these ends the first step is to deal 


a with the abnormal factor that has been 
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$300,000 
Louis F. Dow Company 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
First Mortgage 62% 
Dated May 1, 1923 


Serial Gold Bonds 


(Closed Mortgage) 


Denominations $1000, $500, $100 
STATE BANK OF CHICAGO, Trustee, Chicago, Illinois 


PRICE 99 AND ACCRUED INTEREST 
YIELDING OVER 6!4 PER CENT 


The Louis F. Dow Company of St. Paul, Minnesota, is the most 
complete bank and office supply house in the United States and is 
also one of the largest producers and merchandisers of calendars and 
leather advertising specialties. The business was established at 
St. Paul by the present management in 1899 and in no year since its 
inception has the Company failed to earn a profit—present capital ~ 
and surplus of $673,866.76, having been built up entirely out of earn- 
ings from an original capital of only $200. 


The Company’s business is national in scope, and the Company’s 
bank customers alone number over 20,000 city and country institutions 
in every state in the Union. 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE: An amount in excess of proceeds of this 
bond issue will be expended in the construction of a new plant which 
will largely increase the earning capacity of the business. Because 
of the Company’s excellent financial condition none of the proceeds 
of this financing will be required for use in liquidating current indebt- 
edness. 

SECURITY: A direct closed first mortgage on all of the fixed 
properties of the Company now owned or hereafter acquired. The 
sound depreciated value of these properties, based on conservative 
appraisals, and including the cost of the new plant now under con- 
struction is shown by the Company’s certified balance sheet to be 
$595,155.55, or nearly twice the entire bonded indebtedness. 

ASSETS: Net current assets, after deducting all liabilities other 
than this bond issue, are $301,555.30 and net tangible assets aggregate 
$902,460.85, or respectively $1,005 and $3,008 for each $1,000 bond 
of this issue. 

EARNINGS: The Company’s operations have shown a substantial 
profit in every year since the inception of the business in 1899. For 
the seven years and seven months from July 31, 1916, to February 28, 
1923, inclusive, net earnings available for interest, depreciation and . 
Federal Taxes were as follows: 1916, $49,095.62; 1917, $54,128.24; 
1918, $43,273.62; 1919, $52,350.34; 1920, $66,288.63; 1921, $32,860.21; 
1922, $37,775.67; seven months ending February 28, 1923, $31,883.32. 
These earnings were after charging off losses incident to inventory 
adjustments in 1920 and 1921 aggregating approximately $47,000. 


Due Serially 1926 to 1938 


The largest annual interest charge on this bond issue is $19,500. 


Descriptive circular upon request 
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The statements and information contained in this advertisement, while not guaran- 
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injected into the present situation, 
namely, the excess gold in our posses- 
sion. 

Ever since the close of the war strong 
hopes have been entertained that some 
means would be found whereby this 
excess gold could soon be returned to 
Europe. Some have hoped that Amer- 
ica would render large financial as- 
sistance to Europe, which would inci- 
dentally bring about a more nearly 
normal distribution of gold. Others 
have placed chief emphasis upon reviv- 
ing trade as a means of correcting ab- 
normal international balances and thus 
of drawing off this gold without extra- 
ordinary intergovernmental agreements. 

Proposed plans for rendering large 
financial assistance to Europe have 
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taken three forms, namely, (1) inter- 
governmental co-operation, (2)  ¢o- 
ordination of banking policies, and 
(3) private investment. 

The hope of any large intergovern- 
mental financial arrangement has 
become fainter as time has elapsed and 
today there exists no basis for the hope 
of any large governmental loan by this 
country to Europe. Neither does there 
at present appear any prospect of an 
adjustment of the intergovernmental 
debts that would bring about a sufficient 
movement of gold materially to affect 
our current problem. Moreover, the 
plans for loaning large sums of gold 
to Europe to serve as a basis for an 
international exchange fund or for a 
Federal Reserve bank for Europe have 





How Much 


Investment Business 


Do You Lose? 


VEN in the smallest communities, 
bankers are realizing that much money 
from local sources is being invested each 
year in securities which are safe or unsafe, 
depending largely on which kind are most 


effectively offered. 


Some banks are doing nothing to meet 
this competition. Other banks are meeting 


it effectively by being able to offer local 
investors an extensive list of high-grade 
bonds which the customer may buy and 


the bank sell with confidence. 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. bonds are the kind 


with which banks can attract the patronage 
of a conservative class of investors, 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to 
discuss this matter with you through our 
representative or by correspondence. 
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NEW YORK 
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not gained the support of any consider- 
able number of leading bankers in 
Europe or America. 

The plan for co-ordinating the 
central banking policies, as formulated 
at the Genoa conference, has in prine- 
iple obtained the support of some lead- 
ing financiers of Europe. There is 
much that can be accomplished through 
co-operation of the central banks and, 
indeed, some progress has already been 
made either in the exchange of ideas 
or in the development of actual co- 
operation in reserve policies, between 
the Bank of England, the Reichsbank, 
the Bank of the Netherlands and some 
other central banks. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York has also been 


82 Devonshire St. 


MILWAUKEE 
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BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 


Land Title Bidg. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 


developing closer contact with the lead- 
ing European banks of issue. 

This co-operation will undoubtedly 
develop and in time may represent an 
important step in the direction of in- 
ternational financial stability. There is, 
however, nothing in the present co- 
operation of the central banks that 
leads to the hope that we may, through 
this means, accomplish any considerable 
advancement in the solution of the 
European financial problem for some 
time to come. 

The attempt to carry out the proposal 
for a co-ordination of the rediscount 
policies made at the Genoa conference 
would confront such strong conflicts of 
interest between the domestic discount 
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policies of some of the leading nations 
that central banking authorities of 
Europe are decidedly skeptical of its 
practicability If we are to hope for 
a normal redistribution of gold in the 
near future, it is clear that we must 
look for other means. 


To many the way has appeared to be © 


open through the investment of large 
sums of private capital abroad. The 
revolutionary changes in the interna. 
tional eapital position of the nations 
during the war and the consequent 
dislocation of international _ balances 
have suggested that to protect its 
foreign trade and to prevent the de. 
moralization of domestic markets 
through too heavy importations, Amer. 
ica would be compelled to export large 
amounts of capital. The belief has also 
been held that sooner or later a re. 






stricted trade would leave an excess of | 


capital unemployed in_ the 


United | 


States and thus private investors would | 


be induced to invest abroad. 


Much support for this argument ap- 
peared to be found in the unprecedented 


exportation of American capital in 1921 | 


and in the first half of 1922. 


However, § 


the recent decline in foreign investment | 


(due to partial loss of confidence in 
foreign securities, and in part to cap- 
ital demands of reviving business at 
home) has raised much question as to 
the future course of our foreign invest- 
ments. 

The outlook for an early return flow 
of gold in response to European eur- 
reney demands or through the operation 
of normal business movements is un 


certain. In view of the eritical state 
of the finances of many European 
nations, the huge intergovernmental | 


debts, the distressingly slow rate of 
progress in continental countries in re 
habilitating the public finances, the 
slow progress of the principal continen- 


tal countries toward any practicable | 


policy assuring the return of the gold 
standard, the uncertainty, indeed, as to 


whether the principal continental cou | 
tries will ever return to the old gold | 
standard—in view of all these consid- | 


erations, great doubt exists as to the 
probability of continental governments 
requiring or desiring the return of any 
considerable amount of our excess gold 
for currency purposes 
future. 
ean be solved, there will be little in 
ducement for European governments of 
bankers to come into the market to 
purchase large sums of our gold. 


But it has been suggested that the de 


cline in our merchandise trade balance [ 


and the improvement in some Europeal 
trade balances forecast an early returm 
of our gold. While this movement 
toward more nearly normal interna 
tional balances is in some degree ei 
couraging, it is difficult to see how, ™ 


the light of the low volume of produt- 


in the near | 
Until some of these problems 
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tion in important parts of Europe, 
there could be brought about an early 
reversal of the trade relations between 
America and the rest of the world, of 
sufficient magnitude to force a large 
proportion of our excess gold upon 
European and other countries by nat- 
ural trade movements. 

Whatever the future may disclose, it 
must now be admitted that in the present 


international situation there exists no . 


basis for the confident expectation that 
through the channels of normal trade or 
through any other plan, now appearing 
practicable, we shall soon be relieved of 
our disturbing excess of gold. 

Recognizing the great uncertainty as 
to the future of gold movements, finan- 
cial authorities in this country have 
given much thought to the question of 
how to assure the normal working of 
the monetary and credit system while 
still possessing an abnormal share of 
the world’s gold reserves. Two classes of 
plans are being considered: the first 
aim at a control of credit without any 
special disposition of the abnormal gold 
fund; the second are designed to with- 
draw the surplus fund from the imme- 
diate reserve reservoirs. 

Those who would leave the gold fund 
intact believe that we may rely upon 
other checks now at our command. 
Some think that the prudence of the 
average business man and banker is 
sufficient to prevent any period of ex- 
pansion from getting out of control. 
Others, having no faith in the effective- 
ness of such a plan, would have credit 
regulated through frequent adjustments 
of the rediscount rate or by operations 
of the Federal Reserve bank in the open 
market. 


IMPORTS TOU. S. 
SHOW INCREASE 


The growth of imports to the United 
States, which has been evident for a 
good many months past, was acceler- 
ated in March to such an extent that 
imports exceeded exports by the un- 
precedented sum of over $60,000,000. 
This is the largest import balance ever 
recorded for American foreign trade 
in any one month, and it is the first 
time since August, 1914, that even a 
small excess of imports has been re- 
ported. Preliminary estimates of the 
Department of Commerce place the value 
of imports during March at $402,000,- 
000, as against exports amounting to 
$341,162,000. In February our current 
export balance had almost disappeared, 
sineé imports of merchandise were only 
$3,780,000 less than exports for the 
same month, and that sum was more 
than offset by net imports of gold. But 
an inerease of nearly $100,000,000 in 
imports, such as occurred in March, is 
nevertheless an extraordinary develop- 
ment. It is largely to be accounted for 
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ESTABLISHED 1880 


Paine, Webber & Co. 


THE ROOKERY, CHICAGO 


BONDS AND NOTES OF 


U.S. GOVERNMENT 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENTS 
AND THEIR 
MUNICIPALITIES 
RAILROADS 
PUBLIC UTILITIES 
INDUSTRIALS 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
BOSTON STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO STOCK EXCHANGE 
DETROIT STOCK EXCHANGE 

NEW YORK COTTON EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


INTERESTED PRIMARILY IN THE ORIGINATION AND DISTRiI- 
BUTION OF INVESTMENT SECURITIES. FIFTEEN OFFICES 
IN THE PRINCIPAL FINANCIAL CENTERS OF THE EAST AND 
MIDDLE WEST, CONNECTED BY OUR OWN PRIVATE WIRE 
SYSTEM, ENABLE US TO EFFICIENTLY HANDLE INQUIRIES 
FROM BANKS ON ANY INVESTMENT SECURITY. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 


MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 


WORCESTER ALBANY 


by inereased demands of American 
manufacturers for foreign raw ma- 
terials and semifinished goods required 
by the recent volume of domestic produc- 
tion. 

Preliminary April figures for both 
exports and imports are now also avail- 
able and show the continuance of a 
large current import balance. Imports 
of merchandise during April are valued 
at $367,000,000 and exports at $326,- 
000,000, an excess of imports for the 
month of $41,000,000.—Federal Re- 
serve Bulletin. 


A two story bank and office building 
for the Grant State Bank of St. Louis, 
Missouri, is planned to cost $90,000. 


Plans are being drawn to remodel the 
West Port Avenue Bank of Kansas 
City, Missouri. 
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PHILADELPHIA DETROIT 


GRAND RAPIDS SPRINGFIELD 


“HARTFORD PROVIDENCE 





Frank O. Hicks Resigns Post with 
St. Louis Bank 


Frank O. Hicks, vice president of 
the First National Bank in St. Louis 
has severed his connection with the 
bank to accept the vice presidency of 
the Missouri State Life Insurance Com- 
pany. He will assume charge of the 
investments of this company. 


He formerly lived in Paris, Texas 
prior to coming to St. Louis. He was 
Chief National Bank Examiner in 
charge of District No. 8. He became 
associated with the Mechanics—Amer- 
ican National Bank 13 years ago, 
becoming first vice president of this in- 
stitution, and vice president of the First 
National Bank after the consolidation 
of the Mechanics-American with the 
old Third National and St. Louis Union 
Banks. 








ORTON W. BARTLETT 


O. W. BARTLETT JOINS 
BANK OF REPUBLIC 


His wide activity in executive, educa- 
tional organization and sales work 
makes the recent appointment of Orton 
W. Bartlett as assistant vice president 
of the National Bank of the Republic 
of more than passing interest. 

Mr. Bartlett, who has been associated 


with the American Slicing Machine 
Contpany as general sales manager 


since 1912, will have charge of bond 
sales of the bank. He has’ been 
especially successful in building up 
sales in the positions he has held and 
has contributed numerous articles to 
magazines and trade publications on 
sales organization. His sales manuals 
have been adopted by certain colleges 
and institutions as standard forms in 
commercial and business courses. 
Born on a New England farm near 
Rutland, Mass., Mr. Bartlett obtained 
his first employment at the age of 19 
with the National Biseuit Company. 
His salary was $8.00 a week and he 
worked in the bakery department. At 
20 he became one of the company’s 
salesmen and rapidly advanced until 
he was appointed sales manager of the 
Indianapolis branch. He was then 25. 
Two years later he resigned to accept 
the position of general manager of the 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Company at Chi- 
eago. Through his efforts the business 
was greatly enlarged. In 1912 he went 
with the American Slicing Machine 
Company, since which time the con- 
cern’s sales have nearly quadrupled. 


Maryland Bankers 





T. Roland Thomas, president of the 
National Bank of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Maryland was elected president of the 
Association at a 
recent convention in Atlantie City. 

N. A. MeMillan, chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank in 
St. Louis was elected head of the St. 
Louis Commercial Club, at its annual 
meeting held recently at the Bogey Golf 
Club, St. Louis County. He served the 
club last year as vice president and 
for three consecutive years prior, he 
was the elub’s treasurer. 

The St. Louis Commercial Club is 
one of the oldest clubs in the city, whose 
membership is made up of prominent 
St. Louisans representing practically 
every line of industry. 


Cuthbert C. Adams who was assistant 
manager of the bond department of 
The Merchants Loan and Trust Com- 
pany Chieago, for nearly twelve vears, 
has resigned his position in the Illinois 


Merchants Trust Company. On June 
Ist he will become vice president of the 
investment banking firm of Hill, Joiner 


and Company, 105 South LaSalle 
Street. 
The Mechanics & Metals National 


Bank New York, has been appointed 
Stock Transfer Agent of the Globe 
Automatic Sprinkler Company of the 
United States. 


Craig B. Hazlewood, vice president, 
Union Trust Company, Chieago, was 
elected president Association Reserve 
City Bankers at annual convention 
French Lick, Indiana, May 29. 0. 
Howard Wolfe, cashier Philadelphia 
National Bank was elected vice pres- 
ident and John D. Gillespie, vice pres- 
ident Dallas National Bank, Dallas was 
elected secretary and treasurer. Richard 
C. Bean, president, Louisville National 
Bank, George V. Drew, assistant 
secretary, Equitable Trust Company, 
New York and James Ringold, pres- 
ident of the United States National 
Bank of Denver were elected directors. 
The association decided to hold next 
year’s convention at Dallas. 


Raymond W. Stearn, vice president 
of the Illinois Life Insurance Company 
succeeded Henry M. Dawes as director 
of the Central Trust Company, Chicago 
when the latter took over the duties 
of Comptroller of the Currency. 
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EDGAR L. MATTSON 


Edgar L. Mattson, vice president of 
the Midland National Bank, Minne 
apolis, Minnesota, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Bank 
Division of the American Bankers As- 
sociation and former president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, 
recently appointed by Governor Preus 
as chairman of the delegation from 
Minnesota to represent the State at the 
Tercentennial Exposition at Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, which is to be held from 
May 8th to September 30th of this year. 
This is pursuant to an invitation from 
the government of Sweden to the pres- 
ident of the United States, and a res- 
olution requesting the governor to 
make appointments which was passed 


by the Legislature of Minnesota, during | 


April of this year. 


At the annual Rock County Bankers’ 
Association convention at Luverne, 
Minnesota, D. M. Main was elected 
president ; 
ident, and J. M. Baker, secretary-treas- 
urer. 








Lloyd B. Kenyon of Cedar Rapids, 
Towa, resigns as teller of the Merchants 
National Bank, after having been con- 
nected with the bank for four and 4 
half years. 


The Chemical National Bank of New 
York has appointed Jens K. Nickensen 
manager of the foreign department, 
succeeding Robert B. Raymond, re 
signed. 


was § 





William Laird, vice pres | 
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A. I. B. AT CLEVELAND 
FOR ANNUAL REUNION 


The twenty-first annual convention of 
the American Institute of Banking will 
be held at Cleveland, July 16-20. 

The Institute was organized at Cleve- 
jand in 1903 and this year’s meeting 
will be in the nature of an anniversary 
eelebration. An effort is being made to 
get to Cleveland for the convention all 
of the men who pioneered in the organ- 
ization. D. C. Wills, chairman of the 
poard of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland, and one of the Institute’s 
organizers and staunch supporters, is 
chairman of a Pioneers’ Committee. 
The Bankers’ Club of Cleveland will 
tender a banquet in their honor during 
the Convention. J. H. Puelicher, pres- 
ident of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation and himself a pioneer, will be 
one of the speakers. 

Invitations to attend the Convention 
are being broadcasted by radio as well as 
by the mails and more than 2500 
delegates are expected to attend from 
all sections of the country. Advance 
reservations are the largest in the history 
of the Institute and undoubtedly the 
convention attendance will be a record- 
breaker because of Cleveland’s central 
location and the anniversary celebration. 

The delegates will arrive in Cleveland 
on Monday, July 16th. During the 
afternoon the banks of the city will hold 
open-house and givg the visitors ‘an 
opportunity to visit the departments in 
which they are particularly interested. 
Later a National League base ball game 
and a golf tournament will demand the 
delegates’ attention. On Monday even- 
ing the men will be entertained at a 
smoker and the women at a theater 
party at Keith’s palace. 

The first general session will be held 
in Engineers’ Hall on Tuesday morning. 
Carter E. Talman, president of the In- 
stitute and assistant cashier of the 
American National Bank, Richmond, 
Virginia, will preside. This will be 
followed, starting at luncheon, with de- 
partmental conferences eontinuing 
through until four o’clock. These con- 
ferences are a regular feature of In- 
stitute conventions and cover all phases 
of banking and finance. The arrange- 
ments for these conferences will be in 
charge of H. B. Reed, Union Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 

Tuesday evening the annual debate 
will be staged in Cleveland’s new Publie 
Hall. It will be preceded by an organ 
recital and followed by an informal 
dance attended by delegates and Cleve- 
land bank people. 

Wednesday plans call for an all-day 
outing and boat trip to Cedar Point, 
four hours ride on Lake Erie from 
Cleveland. 

Thursday morning, presidents of the 
Institute's 140 chapters will hold a con- 


HE officers in charge of our Banks and 

Bankers Department have served the bank- 
ers of this country for many years and have 
developed a highly specialized Department. 


The services of this Department and the advice of the Officers 
in charge of it are at the disposal of our correspondents. 


Accounts of Banks and Bankers Invited 


She NATIONAL G@TY BANK 
of CHICAGO 


DAVID R. FORGAN, President 


Banks and Bankers Department 
FRED A CRANDALL, Vice President 


S. P. JOHNSON, Assistant Cashier 


— 


ference and = diseuss local chapter 
problems. The women of the conven- 
tion will have a breakfast and _ get- 


together meeting. In the evening the 
delegations caucus and will select the 
candidates they will support for office 
in the Institute for the coming year. 

Friday, the last day of the convention, 
is featured by the annual election of 
officers and business session. A fare- 
well ball will be held at Hotel Cleveland 
in the evening. 

Among those who will address the 
convention are Hon. E. T. Meredith, 
former Secretary of Agriculture and 
John H. Puelicher, president of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 

Cleveland banks are underwriting the 
convention and a large committee of 
A. I. B.’s are busy completing final 
arrangements for what they predict will 
be the best attended and most success- 
ful Institute Convention ever held. 

The Institute has more than 54,000 
members in 140 Chapters in cities from 
coast to coast. It was organized as 
the educational section of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 


The Cleveland Chapter of the Robert 
Morris Association, the organization of 
bank eredit men affiliated with the Na- 


tional Association of Credit Men, elected. 


the following new officers: Frank J. 
Zurlinden, deputy governor of the 
Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank, pres- 
ident; J. H. L. Janson, Cleveland 
Trust Company, vice president; Arthur 
L. Moler, Union Trust Company, 
secretary, and C. A. Wilkinson, United 
Banking and Savings Company, treas- 
urer. 


Harry H. Garland was elected presi- 
dent of the Saco and Biddeford Savings 
Institution of Saco, Maine, to succeed 
the late Sumner G. Parcher. 


R. V. KELLEY, Assistant Cashier 





New Orleans 
Vill 
Bananas 


New Orleans imports almost half of 
the 45,000,000 bunches of bananas 
brought into this country annually. 


The port has adequate fruit landings, 
designed to expedite the handling of 
green fruit. Special railroad facilities 
and banana conveyors make possible 
the unloading of bananas from shipside 
at the rate of 10,000 bunches per hour. 

New Orleans is the banana port of 
the world. 


Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. 
New Orleans, U. S. A. 





White and Company,  Laneaster, 
Texas, bankers with branch banks at 
Wilmer and Red Oak, and distinguished 
by the fact that the president of the 
concern is a woman, Mrs. L. S. White, 
celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary 
with a round of receptions and other 
entertainments. 


The Rock County State Bank of New- 
port, Nebraska, which was destroyed by 
fire has -taken temporary quarters in 
the old bank building. 


Plans are being drawn for the con- 
struction of a bank to cost $200,000 for 
the Farrell State Bank, Jacksonville, 
Tllinois. 
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W. G. Banks resigns as cashier of 
the Guaranty State Bank of Trenton, 
Texas, to go into the insurance and loan 
business. Jewell A. Smith, who has 
been employed in the Farmers’ National 
Bank of Howe, will take his place. 


The Butler Savings and Trust Com- 
pany, Butler, Pa., has purchased the 
property of John Berg & Co., at the 


eorner of Main and Jefferson Streets. ° 


This joins the present banking room of 
the trust company and will give them 
a frontage of 76 feet on Main St., and 
105 feet on Jefferson. It is the inten- 
tion of the Trust Co. to erect a modern 
office building in 1924, using the entire 
first floor space for banking purposes. 






































A Neighbor 
Worth Knowing 


4. country which, 
with less than 
9,000,000 popula- 
tion, has an annu- 
al trade with the 
United States of 
over $800,000,000, 
is a neighbor 
worth knowing. 








Canada 


With only one- 
sixth of her arable 
land under cul- 
tivation, is the 
world’s second 
greatest wheat 
producer, and has 
already a greater 
trade with the 
United States 
than any other 
country except 
Great Britain. 
Canada is a neigh- 
bor worth know- 
ing. Inquire from 














Department of Immigration, 
Room 110, Norlite Bldg. 
OTTAWA CANADA 







Your investment for new business 
development is a gamble only when 
you go at it in hit or miss fashion 
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GETTING A PROFIT 
FROM ADVERTISING 
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BY FRANCIS R. MORISON 


OW and again you hear a man say 

that advertising is a gamble. 

Usually you conclude that that man 
does not advertise. But, if he does, 
you have a right to suspect that his own 
advertising is of the hit or miss variety, 
and that he spends his money without 
knowledge of his market or considera- 
tion of his goods, that he has bought 
his advertising in bulk, as it were, and 
by so doing has made it a gamble 
inevitably. 

When 94 progressive manufacturer 
spends money for advertising he appre- 
ciates that the space he buys costs 
money. He knows his goods. He 
studies his market. By analysis and 
investigation he eliminates the element 
of chance in so far as this is humanly 
possible. And he gets his money back, 
and more. 

It is, of course, only too true that 
millions are wasted every year in ad- 
vertising that does not fit goods and 
market and bring them together, but 
none who watches the trend of things 
doubts that the time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when advertising—even bank 
advertising—will be scientifically placed. 
When that time comes there will be less 
talk of inability to trace results to such 
expenditure, and fewer instances where 
a whole appropriation goes to a medium 
which could not conceivably develop a 
profitable volume of business. 

Now-a-days bankers, like the heads 
of other producing and merchandising 
enterprises, are not guessing at markets 
and means of marketing. They know 
that advertising is only one of the essen- 
tial elements in any campaign that is 
to increase deposit totals, that inten- 
sive and intelligent salesmanship must 
go along with it if the appropriation, 
big or little, is to be productive of 
maximum results. 

It is because of this that market and 
material demand such eareful study. 

Every banker knows that he is spend- 
ing some money for advertising. He 
may not like to do it, but he must, and 
naturally he desires maximum result 
for every dollar he pays out. He can 
hope for it only as he serutinizes with 
becoming zeal his market, his material, 
and his media and makes his advertis- 
ing fit his opportunity. 

If he gambles on these, he has only 
gambler’s chance of results. 
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Always there is the temptation to | 
employ the advertisements that are said | 
to have brought business to andthe | 
bank, for the imitative instinct is strong | 
in all of us. Does an automobile maker © 
follow that plan? Hardly, nor does he 
advertise only the advantages of auto. 
mobile ownership. Instead, he spends 
his money to impress those whom he 
knows to be potential buyers of his sort [ 
of a car with the advantages of the 
particular car he is making. Maker | 
of 10-ton trucks spend very little 
money advertising to men who drive on 
dirt roads, and rarely do you see the F 
advertisements of the cheaper cars in | 
publications which may be expected to i 
come only into the hands of the wealthy, 


The automobile maker knows better 
than to advertise automobiles in the | 
abstract in the expectation of a share | 
of the business he may create. 




























There is a lesson for every banker 
in the advertising policy of Marshall 
Field & Co., the most widely. know 
store in America. Its paid publicity, 
according to Advertising Manager G. R. 
Schaeffer, is regarded as the printed | 
representation of the business, just as 
a salesman’s statement is the spoken | 
representation. Always it is designed 
to win and to maintain the confidence 
of the public, and it treats of ideas and 
events and merchandise with this end 
always in view. 

When a banker advertises banking © 
in an abstract way he is gambling on | 
a chance return. When he really know 
from whom he may expect business, and 
molds his publicity effort to present his 
claims to patronage most effectively to 
these people—and keeps at it everlast- 
ingly—he gets permanent and tangible 
results. The Marshall Field policy fits § 
his requirements perfectly, for it is 7 
ealeulated not only to make plain what | 
he ean do for his patrons but also what § 
his institution stands for in safety and 
service and spirit. 


TORT 


It is the only policy, when competi F 
tion is as keen as nowadays, the one 
way to take the gamble out of advertis | 
ing and put the profit in. ; 

The First National Bank of a 
Pennsylvania, plans the erection of 4 fe 
ten story bank building to cost $400; © 
000. 5 
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CHARLES GRUPE 


A device that is producing rapidly 
growing savings aecounts—a small elock 
bank wound by inserting coins—is being 
distributed in the middlewestern 
ritory by Charles Grupe, who enjoys 
a wide acquaintance among bankers. 
The clock bank is manufactured by the 
Systematic Saver, Ine., New York City. 
Because this clock bank compels a 
regular dailv deposit it constantly re- 
minds its user to save and is conse- 
quently winning favorable consideration 
as a‘deposit builder. 


ter- 


Ewing 
years a 


Norwood, for twenty-five 
banker -at Navasota, Texas, 
becomes vice president of the National 
Bank of Commerce at Houston. Mr. 
Norwood is one of the best known of 
the State’s interior bankers. He has 
served the Texas Bankers Association, 
first as treasurer, and then as vice pres- 
ident and chairman of the Fourth 
district. He has also served the Amer- 
iean Bankers Association as a member 
of the executive committee and as chair- 
man of the legal committee. He is now 
vice president for Texas of the National 
Association. 


A. M. Graves, who was elected pres- 
ident of the Texas Bankers Association 
at its thirtv-ninth annual meeting held 
in Dallas, began his career as a banker 
on August 1, 1890, when he entered the 
Red River National Bank of Clarksville, 
Texas, as assistant cashier. He was 
elected to the position of cashier in 
1900, and has held this position since. 
Mr. Graves is vice president of the Red 
River Valley Trust Company of Paris, 
a director of the First National Bank of 
Avery and is interested in twelve Texas 
banks as a stockholder. 


County Judge Robert T. Hunnieutt 
Tesigns to accept the cashiership of the 
First National Bank of Del Rio, Texas, 
Succeeding E. A. Hatton, resigned. 
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FRANK O. WETMORE, President 
First National Bank of Chicago 





PON the foundation of more 

than half a century’s experience 
and growth is based the present organi- 
FIRST 
BANK of CHICAGO and the FIRST | 
TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 


This experience has developed 
a highly specialized service in both 
banks, applicable to the needs of banks 


Calls and correspondence are 
invited relative to the facilities afforded 
for the transaction of domestic and in- 
ternational financial business of every 
conservative character. 


Combined Resources exceed $300,000,000 


JAMES B. FORGAN, Chairman 
Board of Directors of Both Banks 


NATIONAL 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, President 
First Trust and Savings Bank 
















Adolph Hohenberg, president of the 
First National Bank of Wetumpka, 
Alabama, was elected president of the 
Alabama Bankers’ Association at its 
thirty-first annual convention. M. A. 
Vineentille, vice president of the Capital 
National Bank of Montgomery, was 
elected vice president of the associa- 
tion. Henry T. Bartlett of Birming- 
ham, formerly with the First National 


Bank of Montgomery, was elected 
secretary-treasurer. 


Arthur Sachs of Goldman, Sachs & 
Company, and Arnold L. Sehuer, pres- 


ident of the Kelly-Springfield - Tire 
Company, have been elected directors 
of the Public National Bank of New 
York. 


by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 


At a meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the First National Bank in 
Detroit, Emory W. Clark, president, an- 
nounced that the following had been 
elected officers. Frederic J. Parker, 
cashier, becomes vice president; George 
S. Hoppin, comptroller, sueceeds as 
eashier; Arthur E. Patterson, assistant 
cashier, becomes an assistant vice pres- 
ident and Garnet W. O’Neil was elected 
to the position of comptroller. 


Plans have been completed by the 
Montgomery National Bank of Mont- 
gomery, West Virginia, for the con- 
struction of a $200,000 stone and 


marble home next door to its present 
building. 


The Bankers 
Directory Contains 


Every bank, banker and trust 
company now extant in the United 
States showing officers, capital, 
profits, deposits, and resources 
carefully revised. 


Accurate list of all bank officials 
—Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers and Assistant Cashiers. 


Population of banking towns and 
accessible points for no-bank 
towns. 


All Canadian banks, with branch- 
es, officers, correspondents, etc. 


Acarefully selected list of foreign 
banks and bankers, with reliable 
information. 


A selected recommended list of 
investment securities dealers and 
brokers. 


A bonded list of bank attorneys 
with a selected list of foreign law- 
yers. 


Reliable synopses of state com- 
mercial laws, and much similar 
valuable data. 


Authoritative interest rates, list- 
ed by states, for ready reference. 
Valuable information concerning 
foreign coins. 


Up-to-date maps of states, im- 
portant cities, and of foreign coun- 
tries with their revised boundaries. 


All arranged, indexed and printed 
for quick and easy reference. 
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Send your order Now 
or you may not 
get a copy— 


July issue now being compiled. 


The Leading Bank Directory 
of the World for 50 Years 


This is the most complete and most accurate 
banker’s directory published. It is honestly re- 
vised twice every year at the expense of tens of 
thousands of dollars. 


It is published promptly after the revisions are 
completed and delivered to purchasers at a time 
when it will prove of most value to them. 

It is excellently printed in clear, legible type 
on high quality paper and substantially bound in 
heavy cloth. The facts desired can be found in 
the shortest time and with the least possible 
trouble. ; 

You get more information and valuable facts 
regarding Banks, Bank Officials, Bank Directors, 
Bonded Attorneys, Maps, and so on, in _ the 


BANKERS DIRECTORY than in any other 
Directory. 


You get an accurate mailing list of all Bank 
Officials, including Presidents, Vice-Presidents, 
Cashiers, Assistant Cashiers, Treasurers and 
Bank Directors. This list is extremely valuable 
for mailing purposes and also for special reference. 

The Rand MfNailly BANKERS DIRECTORY 
contains the latest maps of all states, of important 
cities, and foreign countries, with their revised 
boundaries, together with reliable synopses of state 
commercial laws and similar data. 

Orders for this edition must be placed imme- 
diately—-NOW. Make sure of getting your copy 
by sending us your order at once. We print just 
as many books as are ordered in advance. DO 


NOT GET LEFT! 


Ranp MENALLY & GOMPANY 


Largest Publishers of Banking Publications in the World 
536 South Clark Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will be accepted under this heading at FIVE CENTS per word, signatures, 


address, name and heading to be counted. Send cash with your order. 


care of the BANKERS MONTHLY will be forwarded promptly. 





BANKS FOR SALE 


Southern California Banks. Business 
lying conditions warrant investigation. Write 
the Sanders-McCulloch Company, Suite 210 
Story Building, Los Angeles, Calif. tf. 


and 





BANKS 
HOME AND POCKET SAVINGS 





PARISIAN NOVELTY CO., 149-159 W. 
22nd St., Chicago. 25 years of experience. 
Originators and Manufacturers of Savings 
Banks, Souvenirs for Openings, Anniversaries, 
Fairs, etc. 8*-12 ti. 


BANKS and INSTITUTIONS which have 
SAFETY DEPOSIT BOXES for rent must re- 
tain accurate record of customers. OUR CARD 
SYSTEM provides clear, complete record, pro- 
tects institution regarding liability and releases 
bank when customer checks out. Send for 
sample mentioning number of boxes in use 
SAFETY DEPOSIT RECORD SERVICE, Box 
101, Chicago, Ill. t.f. 








WANTED 





Used Vault Fronts, Safe Deposit Boxes, Bur- 
glar Chests, any condition, any location. 

If you are installing new Vault equipment 
this is opportunity to sell your old equipment 
at a fair price. Address Box 25, c/o BANKERS 
MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago, IIL 4*-4 ti. 


Answers addressed 





LEATHER SPECIALTIES 


THE BEACH LEATHER COMPANY, COS- 
HOCTON, OHIO. Manufacturers of Leather 
Novelties for Advertising purposes. Pocket 
Books, Key Cases, Bill-folds, Memo Cases, etc. 

7*-6 ti. 


THE HERMAN VOSS COMPANY, 603- 
07 East Water St., Milwaukee, Wis. Man- 
ufacturers of Diaries and Memo Books, Bank 
Check Cases 4nd Deposit Books. 8*-12 ti. 


THE BUCKEYE LEATHER CO., 
COSHOCTON, OHIO 


Manufacturers of leather goods for the ad- 
vertiser, bill folds, wallets, key cases, letter 
cases, check covers, etc. Let us figure on your 
requirements. 7-7 ti. 


PATENTS 


Bankers and Attorneys having clients who 
wish to patent inventions are invited to write 
for particulars and terms. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent lawyer, 624 
F Street, N. W., Washington, D. CO. 6*-12 ti. 





PRINTING 


Omaha Printing Company, 13th and Farnam 
Sts., Omaha, U. S. A. Lithographers, Embossers. 
Stationers, Office Furniture. 6*-12 ti. 


BETTER PRINTING—1,000 Letterheads, 
Envelopes, Statements or Cards $2.75. Multi- 
graph Letters $4.50 up. Send sample for our 
estimate. Samples of printing sent free. How- 
lett ’s, Paris, Illinois. 10*-6 ti. 





PRINTING 





Steel Die Letterheads and the better grade 
of Letter Presswork are our specialties. Attrac- 
tive individual designs executed. Your partic- 
ular taste in type and paper will be met by 
us. Letterhead Press, 1451 Broadway, New 
York. 10*-12 ti. 


NEW BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED 





NEW BUSINESS DEPARTMENT MANAGER 
wanted by one of the largest national banks in 
Washington, D. C. For development of savings 
department exclusively. Must show convincing 
and successful previous experience in conduct- 
ing campaigns for new savings accounts. Per- 
manent and increasingly profitable connection if 
you are RIGHT. State FULL details in con- 
fidence and starting salary expected. Address 
400, c/o BANKERS MONTHLY, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago, Ill. 





EXECUTIVES WANTED 


Executives seeking superior connections find 
our confidential service extremely satisfactory. 
Let our Mr. H. H. Harrison confidentially 
negotiate for you suitable positions with proper 
employers, as he has successfully done for thou- 
sands of. others since 1909. Inquiries invited. 
THE NATIONAL BUSINESS BOURSE, Ince., 
Confidential Negotiators. Association Building 
Chicago. 7*-12 ti. 
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More Light— 
Better Business 


For the Publisher 


HE more light the publisher gives the advertiser 
on his publication—the greater consideration he 
receives when it comes to placing advertising. 


The facts embodied in an A. B. C. report are those 
which the advertiser wants to know—facts that he 
must know to buy space intelligently. He cannot 
afford the time or expense necessary to collect them 
either by correspondence with the publisher or by 
financing his own investigation. 


Therefore, the uniform, easily-accessible A. B. C. 
form, packed with complete dependable facts, is 
a ready solution to the problem of how to locate 
the most desirable mediums with the minimum of 
effort and expense. 


The long-established commercial rating agencies have 
furnished financial information for years. Banks are 
audited periodically. The Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions performs a similar function by collecting and 
verifying circulation information for the advertiser. 


Publishers subscribing to the A. B. C. standards are 
helping to stabilize and organize advertising in the 
way that, by long experience in other commercial 
lines, has proved to be Good Business. 


The Bankers Monthly is a member of the 
A. B. C. and would be pleased to submit 
a copy of the latest circulation report 


Readers will confer a favor by mentioning THE BANKERS MONTHLY when writing to our advertisers 
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